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[The entire contents of this Magarine are covered by the general copyright, and articles must not be reprinted without special permission 


THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE. 


Illustrated. 


REPRESENTATIVE OF AMERICAN THOUGHT AND LIFE. 


AUGUST, 1887. 


Contents. 


General Guzman Blanco, President of Venezuela.............cccsccscescscsscoscnccesscceeesceseseess Frontispiece, 
Along the Caribbean Illustrated . W. F. Hutchinson 

Olivia Delaplaine Illustrated Edgar Faweett 

A Few English Wayside Birds ............ Illustrated............ Theodore H. Mead 

The Supreme Court Hlustrated........00Z. L. White 

The Ghost of Aaron’s Prong ; Tobe Hodze 

PUN OM ACAPONA WAMARe....<.-.-556<5.0525.<.scseteeseescsevtense <esees Lee C. Harby 

A Remarkable Pair of Pantaloons....... Caleb Forsythe 
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Our Legend. (Poem.) 

A New Era in Education 
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SUPPLEMENT. 


American Pulpit 
Responsibility, Z. Z. A/z//s ; ‘Vruthfulness vs. the Truth, George B. Safford ; Value of Worship in 
the Religious Life, 4/exander X. Merriam ; Discussing Dead Pharisees, Yames Brand. 


The Household 


Suggestions for August, by a Physician of experience. 


Timely Topics 
Are they Mainly Shadows? Richmond Walker ; 1s Uncle Sam a Gentleman ? 


The Portfolio. Illustrated 
Imost Manslaughter; The Larrabees’ Cat; A Wise Virgin; A Vision of Judgment; Concerning 
Volapiik ; A Good Thing Overdone ; An Impromptu Protracted Meeting ; Even a Newspaper Man 
May be Mistaken; Mutual Confessions; The Two Discoverers; Ballet 7s. Oratorio; Trust in 
Princes, but Not in Aldermen ; Blood will Tell; Perfect Satisfaction. 


fe. 7. Eecahadoye 


PUBLISHERE 
Booksellers and Postmasters are authorised ; 
to receive and ferward subscriptions. 1380 & 182 Pear] Street, New York. 


Entered at New York Post Office as scvond-vluss mail matter. 
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600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1.00 | 
per day and upwards, | 





First-class Restaurant, Dining Rooms, Café and Lunch | 


Counter, @ /a carte, at moderate prices. 





| The Largest Assortment of Fine 

Guests’ Baggage to and from Grand Central Depot D | N N F i S ET a 
Free. Carriage hire saved. | 

AT PRICES RANGING FROM 


Travelers can live well at the Grand Union for less | $20 to S200. 


money than at any other first-class hotel in New York. OVINGTON BROTHERS 
’ 


Send 6 cents in Stamps for the best guide to New | 243 Fulton Street, | {45 State Street, 


York City ever issued—128 pages and map. BROOKLYN. N.Y | CHICAGO. ILL 
y ate ae ’ . 


Address Advertising Department. Ren ae : 
Catalogue sent on request, 














OF VITAL IMPORTANCE TO YOU. 


- 


10 BARCLAY ST., NEW YORK. 














Especially in Cholera Infantum is the use of Ridge’s | 
Food invaluable. Many cases could be cited where 
everything else had failed and Ridge’s Food has been 
tried and retained. By the strength imparted and its | 
neutral action on the bowels, the physician has been 
able to use such remedies as to effect perfect restoratio: | 
of the patient to health. Send to WOOLRICH & CO., 
Palmer, Mass., for pamphlet ‘‘ Healthful Hints,’ sent 
free to any address. 


DUPLEX STHAM HEATER Co., 


Mention AMERICAN MAGAZINE. 





SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE AND REFERENCES. 


Good Steam Heating Saves your Health. No Coal Gas! No Smoke! No Dust ! 
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OUTFITTER TO THE ATHLETIC CLUBS OF AMERICA. 


STRIPED ENGLISH 
FLANNEL CAPS, 
$1.00 Each. 





STRIPED ENGLISH 
FLANNEL BLAZERS. 


Scarlet and Black, 


Red and Black, 
Black and White, 
etc., 
$4.00 Each. 





{28 & 130 Fulton St., & 87 Nassau St., N. Y. 


Orange and Black, 





IMPORTED SILK BELTS, 
In Plain Colors and Fancy Stripes 
$1.00 Each. 
Extra Quality, 
LONG HOSE, 
All Colors, 


$i, $1.50, & $2 
per Pair. 





Send 2c. Stamp for New Illustrated Catalogue. 
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IT STANDS AT DS AT THE HEAD. 

HE No. 2 CALIGRAPH is the only double-cas 
Writing Machine that produces each letter by a vr 
finger stroke, and thus fully. economizes time and labor. 

15,000 CALIGRAPHS are in daily use, and are be- 
coming immensely popular for their Purability, Speed, 
and Manifolding ability. 

We publish 400 letters from prominent men and firms which 

are convincing. 
For specimens, etc., address 


The American Writing Machine Co., 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


New York Office, No. 237 Broadway. 
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| Price, including one extra type-wheel, - - $100. 


| TYPE-WRITER COMPANY, 
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“HAMMOND.” 











THE HAMMOND 


Office, 75 & 77 Nassau St., N. ¥. 


119 South 4th Street, Philadelphia, Penn. R A E N Gl O SS 
206 La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 


300 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. ~ 7 SQIWO 
617 7th Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. SHOE DRESSING. 


128 Walnut Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. A high polish is not claimed for this popular Dressing, but the 
443 Wood Street, Pittsburgh, Penn. 


leather will remain soft and pliable and wear ] a 
15 North Charles Street, altimore, Md. . Fe ee a ere eee ne ee eee - 








215 Chestnut Street, St. Louis, Mo. cracking, smutting nor scaling. Beware of other so-called oil 
158 Public Square, Cleveland, Ohio. preparations. They are mere imitations. Insist upon having 
SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR AND PRICE LIST. Raven Gloss. Button & Ottley, Mfrs., New York. 
: | 
LOWEST PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES. 
? A p F " We are the New England Agents for the HURLBUT PAPER CO. (established in 1822), and 
Manufacturers of the BEACON HILL LINEN PAPER (no better or more elegant paper can be 


made). Seliing direct from the mills to the consumer, we are able always to give lowest possible prices. 
Sample sheets of paper and envelopes, with prices and number of sheets to a pound, sent on receipt 


of 15 — 
Special Inducements te Parties getting up Clubs. DEALERS s.iould correspond with us. 
Specialty of Wedding Invitations, Monograms, Visiting Cards, etc. Correspondence solicited. 


POT-POVURRI (Rose Leaves). A preparation of Rose-petals, with the 
choicest Oriental perfumes. ‘These produce a Pot-Pourri which will remain fragrant for years, 

and is very desirable for filling Jars or Sachets. 
Price per box (Size34 x 43{) post-paid, 50c. Larger box (more than twice that size), $1.00. 





Cloisonné, Kaga, and other choice Japanese Vases, filled and securely packed. 








Prices from $1.00 to $5.00 (according to size and decoration 
POUND. H. H. CARTER & KARRICK, 
Paper Merchants and Manufacturers, 3 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


| If so, send us four cents (to pay postage) and we will forward you, free, our Iilustrated 
Are You Catalogue of Stationery 3 also, our complete set of samples of paper, repre- 


| senting in the various styles, sizes, etc., more than 250 varieties of the finest Foreign and Ameri- 





can papers, with full information as to sizes, number of sheets to pound, cost of envelopes to 
match, etc. All our papers are sold by the pound, from 15 cents per pound upward. 


e Out of Special inducements to parties getting up clubs, or giving large orders. 
SAMUEL WARD COMPANY (Old Stand, Ward & Gay), 
Paper Or | STATIONERS, ENGRAVERS AND BLANK BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 


178 to 184 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 


| 
: 5 | J : 
ad LONCTY | | WeEpbpDING ANNOUNCEMENTS, VISITING CARDS, MonoGRAMS, DANCE ORDERS, FINE PRINTING, ETC., 
e 


A SPECIALTY. CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 
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som’ “SAMANTHA ar SARATOGA’ 


BRIGHT HITS! Comic CuTs!! SPLENDID SUCCESS OF AGENTS!!! 
Oae Made a ous First Three Weeks, of about $138.00 



























One Made a Profit First Three Weeks, of about $26.50 
ad sd First Six Days, 6 (68 94.50 ss #6 66 First Three Days, ‘* ‘* 103.50 
+ ss First Ten Days, aS 145.60 Making a total of over $500! ! profit for 7 weeks work. 


The richest humor published for many years. Territory rapidly going. 


Written at Saratoga, it takes off its follies, Stirtations, low necks, dudes, pug dogs, etc., in the author’s inimitable mrth-provok- 
ing style. The (100) illustrations by ‘‘Opper” are ‘‘just killing.” Peop le crazy to get it. "Agents are making $50 to $75 a week. 
Price $2.50. Agents Wanted. Apply to HUBBARD BROS., Philadelphia or Kansas City. 








THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE. 


The Earliest and Latest on this Continent. 
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1/41—168 7. 


HE reception accorded to THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE has been unexpectedly gratifying, and has justified the 

publication of larger editions with successive issues, exceeding an average of 75,000 per month. 

There is no country where periodical literature is so largely read, or where its average standard is so high, as 
in the United States. THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE meets the wants of an educated public, by furnishing the best of 
literature, yet such as will attract the general reader. While giving the prefertnce to American topics and scenes, 
the Magazine is hampered by no traditions, bound to no party, creed or clique. Hence its table of contents 
presents an unusual variety, suited to diverse tastes. Many of the ablest and most entertaining writers of the day 


are enrolled in its list of contributors. Among them are 





Joun G. WHITTIER, BEsSIE CHANDLER, HARRIET, BEECHER STOWE, 
ARCHDEACON FARRAR, EpNA DEAN PRocToR, ERNEST INGERSOLL, 
Dr. WILLIAM A. HAMMOND, JuLiaN HAWTHORNE, RosE EYTINGE, 
GeEoRGE Parsons LATHROP, Rev. NEWMAN HALL, D. D., WILL CARLETON, 
Rev. RoBerT COLtyer, D. D., Gen. W. T. SHERMAN, ReBeccA HarpDING Davis, 
E. P. Rog, W. H. RIDEING, HELEN CAMPBELL, 
EpGcar FAwceTT, HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD, FRANCIS PARKMAN, 
ADMIRAL Davin D. PorTER, RICHARD WATSON GILDER, FRANCES E. WILLARD, 
Rev. R. S. Srorrs, D. D., Mrs. ADMIRAL DAHLGREN, Z. L. WHITE, 
Louisa M. ALcoTT, MARION HARLAND, Lucy Larcom, 
LovuIs—E CHANDLER MOULTON, Rev. T. DeWitt TALMaGcE, D. D., Rev. EpwArD Everett HALE, 
rn MILLER, W. HamiLton GIBSON, EpitH M. THomas, 

HOS. WENTWORTH HIGGINSON, ELIZABETH P. PEABODY, J. MacbonaLpD OXLEY, 
J. T. TROWBRIDGE, And many others. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, $3.00 PER ANNUM. 


Money should be sent by P. O. Order, Bank Draft or Registered Letter. 


R. T. BUSH & SON, Publishers, N. Y. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF 


BENJAMIN & BELL, 744 Broapway, New York. 





FOR SUMMER READING. 


SOCIETY VERSE BY AMERICAN WRITERS, Selected 
by Ernest De Lancey Pierson. 12mo, cloth, gilt tops, un- 
cut edges, $1.25. 

This book, daintily printed by the De Vinne Press, is virtually 
the first representative collection of Vers de Société by American 
writers ever published. 


| MR, INCOUL’S MISADVENTURE, By Encar Sattus, 
Author of ‘Balzac: A Study,” ‘‘The Anatomy of Nega- 

| tion.” ‘*The Philosophy of Disenchantment,” etc. 12mo, 

| cloth, $1.00. 

| _ Anovel which is sure to be condemned by every one who pre- 

| fers platitude to paradox, or tea and toast to truffles and red 

| pepper. 


STANDARD BOOKS. 


By special arrangement with the author we have secured the 
American market on the FourtH Epirion of 

THE BOOK LOVER’S ENCHIRIDION ; or, Thoughts on 
the Solace and Companionship of Books. Selected from 
writers of every age, from Solomon and Cicero to Carlyle, 
Emerson and Ruskin. By ALEXANDER IRELAND. 
pp., cloth, gilt tops, uncut edges, $1.50. 

This, the fourth edition, bound in this country from English 
sheets and with English publisher’s imprint, contains almost 
double the matter of any previous edition sold in America, the 
third edition having been sold exclusively in England. A descrip- 
tive circular, containing sample page, /ac-simile of title page, and 
opinions of the press and men of letters, will be sent upon appli- 
cation. 

SHAKESPEARE IN FACT AND IN CRITICISM. By 
ApPLETON Morcan, A.M., LL.B., President of the New York 
Shakespeare Society, Author of the Shakespearean Myth,” 
etc 12mo, cloth, uncut edges, $1.50, 


Mr. Morgan’s line of Shakespeare study being out of the beaten | 


track of commentary and comment, and his ‘‘ The Shakespeare 


12mo, 512 | 


| Myth; or, William Shakespeare and Circumstantial Evidence,” 
having attracted unusual attention, as well in England as in the 
United States and Germany—in which last-named countries two 
editions have been exhausted—the publishers feel that a new vol- 
| ume from the same pen, and embodying the results of five years 
of further and riper study, from Mr. Morgan’s own standpoint, 
| but with better lights, will be welcomed with interest by students 
| and lovers of Shakespeare. 


A LITERARY QUERY. 
THE POETS AND POETRY OF AMERICA, A Satire 


BY LAVANTE, REPRINTED FROM THE ORIGINAL PUBLISHED 
IN PHILADELPHIA IN 1847, wiTH AN INTRODUCTORY ARGU- 
MENT BY GEOFFREY QUARLES, TO SHOW THAT IT WAS 
WRITTEN BY Edgar Allan Poe. 16mo, folded paper 
cover, uncut, 50 cents, 


The publishers submit this little book for discussion, believing 
it will prove of interest to the literary world. 





*" For sale by all booksellers. 


Sent prepaid on receipt of price. 


A Catalogue of our books mailed free. 











ELDERLY MAIDEN—‘“‘ Wuart Has swELLED you so? 


CHILDREN—‘‘No. 


Poor Pa HAS BEEN LAID UP WITH A BROKEN LEG. 


GoT THE DROPSY?” 


HE GETs $50 A 


WEEK FROM THE Unitep States Mvurvat AccipDENT ASSOCIATION, 320 AND 322 Broapway, N. Y., 


AND WE GET PIE EVERY DAY NOW.” 
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WEY PAY 


For Twelve Dollars. 


ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS 


For a Type-Writer when you can buy 


THE SUN TYPE-WRITER 






It is a Perfect Machine, and worth its weight (7 pounds, packed) in gold, both for ease 


of manipulation and excellence of work. 


If you think it is too cheap to be good, order one to be sent C. O. D. with privilege 


of examination, so that in case it does nut prove satisfactory you can return 


merely paying express charges both ways. 


THE SUN TYPE-WRITER CO., 319 Broadway, 








EVERY PEN WARRANTED. 


INDEPENDENT FOUNTAIN PEN. 


Cut shows exact style, but is not a fac-simile of size. 


it by 


NEW YORK. 


ENTRANCE ON 
THOMAS ST. 





PRICE $2.00 AND UPWARDS. 


The Holder of the ‘* INDEPENDENT ” Fountain Pen is made of best quality Hard Rubber, which is not injured 
by contact with ink, and is fitted with a superior quality gold pen, forming a combination that will last a lifetime. 
To those desiring a pen suitable for all purposes, and who may have occasion to carry writing materials with them, 
our FOUNTAIN PEN meets the demand. Sent by mail on receipt of price. Lzberal discount to Agents and Dealers. 
We also manufacture a good, reliable Stylographic Pen for $1.00 and upwards. 


&& SEND FOR CIRCULAR AND PRICE-LISTS. 


J. ULRICH & CO., 106-108 


<a 


Liberty Street, New York. 





QUINA-LAROCHE, 
The Great French Tonic. 


A WONDERFUL COMBINATION 


ee 


PERUVIAN BARK, /RON, | 











——AND 


CATALAN WINE. 


It has been used in France for twenty-five years, and | 
exceeds in popularity any other French preparation. 

It prevents Malaria, Cures Malarial Fevers, tones up 
the system and invigorates the life. 


It is sold universally, or by 


E. FOUCERA & CO.,. 


IMPORTERS, 


30 N. William Street, 


NEW YORK. | 


| Forty-two pages, Puck size, - 


| Thomas A. 


by 


“The Midsummer Puck,” 


Out on or about July 15th, 1887. 
50 Cents per Copy. 


——_—— 





‘* THE MIDSUMMER PUCK ”’ is as much superior to its 
predecessor, ‘‘ THE CHRISTMAS Puck”? (which achieved 
such a phenomenal success), as that was to all publica- 
tions in the same line. 

‘©THE MIDSUMMER PWcK”’ 
fascinating features in color printing. 


presents some new and 
The list of Illus- 
trations includes cartoons (in ten or more colors) by 


| Foseph Keppler, Frederick Opper, C. Fav Taylor, and 


others ; also amusing series by 4. &. Frost and C. G. 
Bush. The literary matter, we can confidently assert, 
is of a finer quality than has ever been presented to the 


| public in a distinctly humorous publication. 


‘““THE MIDSUMMER PUCK’’ contains a story by 
Fanvier (‘Ivory Black’’), the author of 
the charming and popular ‘‘Color Sketches,’’ and one 


| by the Editor of Puck, //7. C. Bunner, author of ‘ Airs 


from Arcady,’’ ‘* The Midge,”’ etc. 


* 
* 


* 
‘*THE MIDSUMMER Puck”’ is for sale by all News. 
dealers, or will be mailed on receipt of price (50 cents), 


THE PUBLISHERS OF PUOK, 


Puck Bullding, New York. 
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Ss ALWAYS 
apres Kenta 
. READY 
Daceeateatneienentl 
D GLUE. ror vse. 
Does not set quickly like the old style ; 
Ree Glue ; has four times the strength. No Heating. 
These Glues are used in the Smithsonian Institute at Washington 
for all its works of mounting specimens, by the Government Arsenais 
and Department Buildings, by the Pullman Palace Car Co., Mason 
& Hamlin Organ and Piano Co., and by thousands of first-class 
manufacturers and mechanics throughout the world, for all kinds of 
fine work. 

Pronounced STRONCEST ADHESIVE KNOWN. 
Sold in tin cans for mechanics and amateurs, and in bottles for 
family use, 

The total quantity sold between Jan., 1880 and 1887, in all parts 
of the world amounted to over Forty-Seven Million bottles 

Don’t be cajoled into buying the various Liquid Glues which are 
being put on the market; some with high-sounding names; others 
imitating our trade marks and name as near as they dare; their only 
cry is: we Just as good as Le Page’s.” It is the best recommendation 
that the RUSSIA CEMENT CO, could have of the merits of 
their glues. Labels of our CANS are black and yellow; BOTTLES, 
red, yellow, green and black, with a line of blue. 








Its strength is not approached by the ordinary mucilage. The shape 
of the bottle will commend it to the attention of every co unting-room, 
as it will not tip over easily, and the neck is so shaped that wiping the 
brush need not clog and gum the edges, and its price is within the 
reach of all. 

To the Trade ;—LePage’s Mucilage is packed in dozens; three 

dozen in a case. 


Be sure and get the GENUINE LePAGE’S, 
MADE ONLY BY THE 





RUSSIA CEMENT C0., Gloucester, Mass. 





MEASURE 
NO tiveue 


'N GLUES 


MADE 


ey FHE 


GLOUCESTER, 


ACIOS’ Aisi? 


FOR RING 
REPA'yoUR 
FURNITURE, 
Giass, 

CHINA, 
Wel-ad 

BOOKS, 
LEATHER 

Musical 
INSTRUMENT 

STATUARY, 


&F AE 







Sample by mail 20 cents (stamps). Mention this Journai. 
& 


MASS. 








EEKSKILL (N. Y.) MILITARY ACADEMY. 


Send for Catalogue Col. C. J. WriGHT, B,S., A. M. C 
to Principals : Joun N. Tivpen, A. M., M.D. H O LERA 


INFANTUM. 





] OSE POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE, TERRE HAUTE, IND. 
A ScHOOL OF ENGINEERING. Well endowed, well equipped 
departments of Mechanical and Civil Engineering, Electricity, 


THIS MOST FATAL DISEASE OF INFANCY 


Chemistry and Drawing. Extensive Shops and Laboratories. PREVENTE D, 
CONTROLLED 


For Catalogue, address, T C. MENDENHALL, Prest. 





COLLECE FOR Located in Great Educational Centre. 
YOUNG LADIES; Unrivalled Winter Climate for Girls. 
NASHVILLE, | Literature, Art, Music, Science. 
_ TENNESSEE. | Rev. Geo. W. F. Price, D. D., Prest. 


PRIVATE MEDICAL HOME “AND SC SCHOOL for Nervous 
and snes ge T 
. W. BAKER, M. D., BALDWINVILLE, _Mass._ 


NASHVILLE | Leads the South in Facilities of all kinds. 














entering NOW. Skill in Three Months by Haven's 
stem. No failure: s. Haven’s C ee 3: New York, N.Y.; 
Phila., Pa. a5 Chicago, Il. ; Cincinnati, O.; San Francisco, Cal. 


é Habla v. Espaiol ? 
Parlez-Vous Francais ? 
Sprechen Sie Deutsch ? 
Parlate Italiano ? 


&T ATION: 
SHORT -HANDsiti: ONS pared foods failed. 
sured for ION nts | 








IN TEN WEES | 


you can, at your own home, by 


concede 


and 


factated 


CURED by 


Food 


It has been successful in hundreds of cases where other pre- 


FOR INFANTS, 
of any age, it may be used with confidence, as a safe and com- 
plete substitute tor mother’s milk. 


FOR INVALIDS, 


it is a Perfect Nutrient in either chronic or acute cases. 
stomachs always retain and relish it. 
its superiority. The most palatable, nourishing and 
economical of Foods. 


150 Meals for an Infant for $1.00. 


RICHARD S§. ROSENTHAL’S circulars and pamphlets sent free. 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & 


EASILY PREPARED. At Druggists—25c., 50c., $1. Valuable 


CO., BurtincTon, Vr. 





Meisterschaft System, 
Learn to «peak fluently either Spanish, French, Italian or German. 


Specimen Copy, Spanish, French, German or 
Itatian, 25 Cents. 


All subscribers—$5.00 for each language—become actual pupils plication, a # 
of Dr. Rosenthal, who corrects all exercises, and corresponds baby in the country. 
mother’s heart good. 


with them in regard to any difficulties which may occur. 
MEISTERSCHAFT PUBLISHING C0., 
HERALD Bvi.pineG, BOSTON, MASS. 





1887--BABIES--1887 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & 


To the mother of any baby born this year we will send, on ap- 
Cabinet Photo. of the ‘‘ Sweetest, fattest, 
It is a beautiful picture, and will do any 

It shows the good effects of using 
Lactated Food as a substitute for mother’s milk. 
valuable intormation for the mother given. Give date of birth, 


CO., Bur.incton, Vr. 


Weak 
Physicians and mothers 


healthiest 


Much 
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GENERAL GUZMAN BLANCO, 


President of Venezuela. 
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ALONG THE CARIBBEAN. 


BY DR. W. F. HUTCHINSON. 





eae ; i ere oS NINETEEN hundred 
miles as the crow 
flies, south of New 
| York, across a sea 
| whose peaceful wa- 
| ters give small trou- 
os ae Se | ble to travelers that 
| fear sea - sickness, 
there is a land of 
which our country- 
men know rather 
less than of Borrio- 
bhoola-gha. A na- 
tion of Americans is 
there, with a repub- 
lican form of govern- 
ment wrested from 
foreign oppressors 
by the genius of one 
man; struggling up- 
ward through pov- 
erty and weakness 
to future vigor, and 
holding deep in the 





national heart an ineradicable 
determination to keep the lib- 
erty they have gained. Be- 
» tween their early history and 


; our own there is much simi- 
Z, larity. 

A more charming country to 
visit than Venezuela does not exist. While it lacks the historic monuments of 
Europe and cannot offer a chalice of dissipation foaming full, it holds in out- 
stretched hand an ever-present summer, delicious fruit, fragrant flowers and a 
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happy release from the deadly winter’s 
chill, that in each succeeding year seems 
to grip our northern homes with firmer, 
fiercer grasp. When that dread season 
comes’ again to drive us southward be- 
fore its cold advance, of all the sunny 
pictures that answer to memory’s call 
and pass in silent review, there is not 
one comparable to that of Venezuela, no 
land to which we would sooner return. 

A voyage thither a few months ago 
proved delightful after the second day, 
though we carried out of New York a 
souvenir in the shape of a deckload 
of four inches of ice; and, scarcely 
meeting a sail for a week, we made our 
bow to the new land one sunny morn- 
ing at Puerto Cabello. Piercing through 
a gray haze that lay like a blanket upon 
the sea, were a few red roofs, a spire or two 
and the tops of some cocoa palms, and 
beyond these a series of lofty mountains, 
climbing away backward and up, until 
they too grew indefinite in the distance. 
But presently the sun drove the vapor 
away, and there lay before us a little 
city on a plain, an ancient fortress fall- 


ing into ruins, and between the two 
an instretching blue harbor, where two 
or three steamers were at dock, loading 
with coffee. 
Drawing closer 
an air of busy life pervaded the streets, 


in, we saw _ that 
and later we learned that the city, 
though small in population, does a large 
and thriving export trade, and supplies 
a rich interior, with which rail com- 
munication is rapidly opening. 


CARIBBEAN. 


It is pleasant for Americans traveling 
abroad to find one country where En- 
glishmen are not the leading foreigners; 
or to put it more exactly, where their 
own countrymen are; and it is with 
sincere pleasure that we credit the great 
firm of Boulton & Co. with this position 
in Venezuela. More than one genera- 
tion has passed since their trade hither- 
ward was established, and to-day it goes 
everywhere through the land. Five 
branch-houses in as many commercial 
centres, a fleet of splendid steamships, 
abundant capital and a sagacious busi- 
ness policy have given this powerful 
house an influence and standing com- 
parable with the government itself. 

In Puerto, as it is called for shortness, 
we found at the outset the chief defect 
of Venezuela as a winter resort: a lack 
of hotels. Much improvement is needed 
in this direction; our own residence at 
the Comercio was made endurable only 
by aid of friends. For suburbs the town 
has Borburata, with neat plaza and An- 
dalusian streets, and Sant’ Esteban, a 
delicious little valley six miles away in 
the hills, where great mountains cast 
constant shadows, and a tinkling river 
makes cool music all the hot day and 
through the vocal night. Driving thither 
is eminently the proper thing to do, es- 
pecially if one can be fortunate enough 
to sit beside a resident friend, as we did. 
Once the foothills are climbed, the tour- 
ist who is ashore in the tropics for the 
first time is given a vision of beauty that 
defies the pen. 
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Dipping down from the sea -range 
landward, a green valley stretches to 
the west between two mountain spurs, 
thick with shining verdure and the crim- 
son gold of bucare blossoms. So far 
was it below us where we paused to look, 
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it an upland breeze, mountain odors of 
balsamic eucalyptus and the keen appe- 
tite that comes with health and perfect 
rest. The first meal was promptly 
served—desayuno it is called—of coffee 
with milk, delicious rolls and cheese; 
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that even tall cocoa-palms were drawn 
in flat perspective, like spiders; and so 
still the air, that from miles away we 
heard the river fretting against rocks in 
its bed. Descending, the road winds 
along beside cocoa groves and coffee 
fields, and we pass many trains of pa- 
tient donkeys, that bring coffee into 
town. The vale grows narrower, until 
there is only room for road and river 
with a strip of bank between, and we 
turn to reach a pretty summer villa, 
where four fair-haired children and their 
handsome mother run to meet papa, who 
has just come home. 

Home life in Venezuela differs so 
much from our own and was so typical 
in this quiet nook at Sant’ Esteban 
that: we venture to tell a few of the 
many things that then seemed to us 
novel. After a dreamless sleep (the first 
taken ashore) the morning brought with 


and this is on the table at seven. Then 
came an interval for walking, sketching 
and making acquaintances, while madam 
was occupied with housewifely cares 
and preparations for breakfast, an im- 
portant affair. This repast, called almu- 
erzo, is served at twelve; it begins with 
soup, runs up to half a dozen or more 
courses, finishes with sweets and black 
coffee, and leaves one in the most com- 
fortable condition imaginable, quite ready 
for the siesta that follows the cigar. 
Human life is still, but the air is loud 
with sound. Thousands of insects and 
many unknown birds made the sunny 
day vocal, and from near mountain 
sides came the whistle of a troupial or 
the scream of a macaw. Where sun- 
beams are brightest is ever deepest 
shadow; and some tiger skins displayed 
as trophies warned us that jaguars or 
leopards might still be roaming about 
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these beautiful glades. But slumber 
came too quick for fears. We awoke to 
enjoy along lounge upon wide veran- 
das that ran quite around the one-story 
house; a glass of cool beverage, a box of 
cigars and pleasant company to help 
pass the swift hours until lengthening 
shadows marked the approach of sudden 
nightfall. 

Lamps were lighted, the table was 
again spread for comida (dinner) all out 
upon the veranda, and another hour or 
two was spent over a longer, more elab- 
orate meal than the noon _ breakfast. 
One of the children had captured a 
cucullo, whose fiery plates gave brilliant 
light as he crawled about the table. 
Madam’s pet tree, an immense specimen 
of some sensitive plant, had folded its 
leaves and gone to sleep. Delicious 
fragrance from flowers that here bloom 
only in darkness was brought to us upon 
the cool breezes from the valleys beyond. 
Strange constellations sparkled in the sky 
we know so well, that grew black as 
night came on. We dallied with coffee 
and cigar, listening to sweet voices talk- 
ing musical Castilian, and there came 


to us a sense of absolute content that 
dwellers in busv Northern lands can 
never know. 

Our way to Valencia, the largest and 
most important inland city of Venezuela, 
had long been made ready by thoughtful 
friends; it led through a region full of 
beauty and of keenest discomfort. Leay- 
ing Puerto one morning at 4 o’clock— 
all journeys in the tropics commence at 
this inconvenient time of day,—we took 
seven hours to reach Cambur, a little 
hamlet sixteen miles away, where the 
railway ended and misery began. It was 
only an inchoate road yet, however, and 
we were upon aconstruction train which 
had quite enough to do without looking 
after passengers, and many thanks are 
due to that veteran engineer, Mr. Robin- 
son, who cared for us in every way in 
his power. But when Esteban, our 
bright-eyed coachman, brought the ve- 
hicle around and proceeded to lash the 
baggage thereupon with many turns of 
strong rope, there came a grim present- 
ment of trouble which was presently to 
be realized. 

With a cheery ‘‘Ee-up” and much 
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loud cracking of a peculiarly energetic 
whip, our tough little horses dashed off 
gaily, the three abreast. In five min- 
utes they changed to a slow trot, and 
this soon subsided to a walk. The next 
three hours Boulton and I spent princi- 
pally in the air between the cushions 
and the roof ; a striking if not pleasant 
mode of travel. The road sloped steadily 
upward until the coast range was passed. 
Whenever we stopped to get breath and 
rest we found ourselves in the midst of 
scenery wonderfully picturesque, and es- 
pecially rich in birds and orchids. Who 
has said that tropical birds have no song? 
It is not true; for as we stood that after- 
noon upon mountain slopes overlook- 
ing Trincheras, watching sunlight and 
shadow chase each other down cliff sides 
and into gorges, scores of birds came to 
our very feet in fearless play. How they 
did sing! First is the beautiful troupial, 
with coat of crimson and gold and beak 
of steely blue, a bird whose musical 
whistle is unrivaled in any land; then 
several varieties of paroquets and small 
wood-doves that we knew, and then the 
many songsters that we did not know. 
It was a rare concert. 

Passing a little village called Nagua- 
Nagua, we drove into Valencia at six 
o'clock, having expended fourteen hours 
of time, all our patience, and large sec- 
tions of cuticle upon the journey of 
forty-six miles. But when we were ush- 
ered to our rooms in the best hotel in 
Venezuela, and Boulton threw open the 
wide windows looking upon the plaza, 
fatigue vanished before the beauty of 
the scene. Darkness had already come, 
and groups of lamps were shining from 
the leaves of palms and ceibas below, or 
sparkling back from plashing fountains, 
whose music was cool and refreshing. 
Rising beyond the dense foliage of the 
park, two graceful cathedral towers shone 
alabaster white in full moonlight against 
the dark mountains that closed the back- 
ground, and from open doors a burst of 
music now and then came across the 
square, mingled with merry voices of 
men and maidens who were promenad- 
ing on the plaza walks. 

Valencia is incomparably the most 
beautiful city of the republic, not even 
excepting its capital. And after this 
year it will be quite accessible, for the 
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railroad, which now reaches only to Cas- 
tafia, will be finished before autumn. 
Its position as the capital of the State of 
Cariboba, its proximity to beautiful Lake 
Tara-Yaca, its rich surrounding country, 
and the evident intelligence of its court- 
eous people, will always make it a place 
to visit for those who care to know more 
of a country than her seaboard cities can 
present. 

The United States of Venezuela is a 
republic, modeled after the Swiss con- 
federation, with occasional hints from 
ourown. There are seven states, with a 
federal congress composed of two houses, 
a federal council chosen by the senate 
from their own number, and a president, 
who holds office for two years. State 
legislatures have only one chamber, from 
which a state council is chosen by the 
members. Voting is supposed to be com- 
pulsory, males becoming voters at 18 
years, and eligible to office at 21. State 
governors are selected by the council 
from their own number, but residence is 
not required to qualify for candidacy. 
Each senator and representative has a 
‘‘suplante” or substitute elected with 
him, who acts for his principal when 
absent, thus avoiding waste of time. 

The present ruler, General Guzman 
Blanco, is a man of soldierly fame 
and world-wide reputation. The name 
is compound, as are most Castilian ones 
of high degree. His father was called 
Guzman, his mother came from the 
Blanco family, and in accordance with 
custom, he took both names. On both 
sides, the general is of good blood, and 
in person does credit to his descent. 

Presented one afternoon by our popu- 
lar minister, Major C. L. Scott, whose 
many estimable qualities have won the 
love of his visiting countrymen and the 
respect of the President, we were given 
an excellent opportunity to study this 
remarkable man. Personally, Guzman 
Blanco is of imposing appearance and 
princely bearing. Fully six feet tall 
and of stalwart frame, he is beginning 
to stoop, and his beard is almost white, 
for he is in his sixtieth year. His 
skin is bronzed; he has the most pene- 
trating pair of eyes that were ever seen. 
Suave, dignified and courtly in his man- 
ners, there were still gleams of fire in 
those black orbs that boded ill for an 
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enemy in his power, and suggested the 
fact that it would be safer to tamper 
with a loose tiger than with Guzman in 
his present position. He wields abso- 
lutely autocratic power, and as _ history 
shows, wields it for his country’s good. 

From the time when the yoke of Spain 
was broken to his accession, there had 
been no advance of any kind, but since 
his inauguration there has been no 
standstill. Railways are developing the 
country ; official corruption or oppres- 
sion is sternly punished when discov- 
ered ; revolutions are crushed before 
they can gather strength ; and best of 
all, laboring men are beginning to 
receive regular pay for their work—a 
thing previously unknown. All this is 
due to the energy of the gentleman with 
whom we were quietly chatting. Still 
as we talked, there came to mind the 
many tales told of his unscrupulous 
rapacity, his fierce pursuit of personal 
ends and his high-handed usurpation of 
absolute power. Perhaps such thoughts 
were incited by the presence of the body- 
guard-—a troop of soldiers who crowded 
the fine entrance hall and shone resplend- 


ent in zouave uniform amid the greenery 
of the broad patio. But those were 
stories from far-away, both as to time 
and space ; it was confusing to have 
sitting at our side, the hero of them all, 
a courtly gentleman, whose services, 
whose aid and whose self were placed 
‘‘@ su disposicion, sefior.” 

In order to judge fairly of a ruler, we 
must know the people herules. Viewed 
in that light, there remains no doubt in 
my mind that Guzrhan Blanco is one of 
the great men of the century, and that 
the mental qualities by which he is dis- 
tinguished are needed to curb the fiery, 


facile, uneasy Spanish Americans who. 


comprise his nation. Only absolute au- 
thority is within their comprehension in 
a ruler, and any weakening of the steel 
hand would speedily plunge the country 
into bloody revolution whose end no man 
could predict. 

Of Guzman’s private character we 
know nothing more than that we found 
him the head of a charming family in an 
apparently happy home. Stories of men 
in his position are readily manufactured 
by enemies, of whom he has many, but 
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it will be a sad day for Venezuela when 
his tired hands lay down the reins of 
state. 

The vast interior of this great land is 
almost unexplored. A good story is told 
of a certain inland river for whose pur- 
chase a large sum was offered by England, 
and a larger demanded by Venezuela. 
Surveyors were sent out at great expense 
to ascertain the course of the stream. 
They came back and reported ‘‘ there was 
no such river in existence.” The bargain 
had to be suspended, while a new map 
wasdrawn. Amid the mountain ranges, 
upon mighty ‘ llanos ”*—vast plains like 
our western prairies—there still reside 
remnants of the ancient Caribs, whose 
ancestors captured the islands where Co- 
lumbus found the race when he came. 
They retain their language and their cus- 
toms, living by the chase and by preda- 
tory warfare upon their neighbors, the 
Motilunes, who are cannibals, or the far- 
ther Goajiras, who are not much better. 

In the vast rivers, alligators, deadly 
snakes and innumerable fish find congen- 
ial homes; and upon their banks rise 
grand forests of ebony, rosewood, mahog- 
any, gold wood, and trees of a hundred 
other varieties, where tigers, leopards, 
jaguars and pumas roam at will, pursu- 
ing the great herds of deer and antelopes 
that form their prey. Boas twenty feet 
long creep beneath the branches, or lazily 
dream away the hours after a hearty 
meal. The trees are inhabited by mon- 
keys and bright-winged parrots, both of 
which make excellent food. The Indians 
of these hunting grounds are as fierce 
and relentless as the beasts on whom they 
make war. 

But this is all far away, and during 
our two months’ travelin Venezuela, not 
one glance at monkey, tiger, snake or 
parrot outside of a cage was vouchsafed 
us, though we were in some pretty wild 
places. Such animals retreat before civil- 
ization, and do not appear to be any 
more plentiful in Cariboba or Maracaibo 
than in Saratoga or Orange. 

It may readily be imagined that 
churches are few and priestly ministra- 
tions rare in these regions. Yet the In- 
dians are Catholics, and there is no 
such word as abandon or neglect in the 
dictionary of Romish priests. So they 
make long, difficult and dangerous jour- 
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neys to their converts at such intervals 
as they may; bringing baptism to the 
children and marriage to their parents. 
Hence results a curious state of affairs 
regarding wedlock, not among Indians 
alone, but among all these distant resi- 
dents; men and women live together as 
husband and wife until the priest does 
come along, when both union and result- 
ant children are legitimized and all 
goes on, well. Instances of separation 
are practically unknown, and one man 
in Caracas was pointed out whose wife 
had borne him sixteen stalwart sons be- 
fore the marriage vows were spoken. 
An exceedingly curious bit of litera- 
ture is the following rendition of the 
Lord’s Prayer into Carib, for which we 
are indebted to the Hon. Mr. Middleton, 
a former British minister to Venezuela. 
It runs thus: 
Pattre qiiiur hoima cap, sadnte otuara adetunu, 
(Father our who artin heaven, Hallowed be thy name,) 
Osconi nagno a nonor ischanco iro promotomo. 
(Thy kingdom come, Thy will be done on earth as in 
heaven.) 
Pée rata magnoi cupaco céige; quiseme pene nagnoi 
(Bread our daily give us this day; forgive our trespasses) 
Yeberulo quiseme morati. Mora camapcu bonimen- 
(as we tomaee others. Lead us not into temptation) 


Yabo. Capanosco moro onosco pasparo yabo. Ameni. 
(bad. Deliver us from all evil. Amen.) 


So important a matter as public edu- 
sation could not escape attention from 
so sagacious a ruler as President Guz- 
man Blanco. As large parts of Venezue- 
la are far too poor to support schools, 
a plan was devised to pay their cost 
without direct taxation—a way of raising 
money that has never been adopted 
here, the only impost being five per 
centum upon the rental of tenements 
actually occupied and paying rents ; own- 
ers of houses living in them being free 
even from this. 

Well, it was decided to appropriate 
for school purposes the entire sum re- 
ceived for inland postage, and every cent- 
avo from documentary stamps—neces- 
sarily a large amount, for every paper 
that is executed, even a steamship ticket, 
must be stamped. It was calculated 
that there would be sufficient funds to 
keep schools up in excellent style, and 
leave surplus enough to develop and ex- 
tend the system. But alas! the spirit 
of peculation which seems inseparable 
from public officials in South America 
and is not utterly unknown in. other 
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lands, confiscates a large part of this rev- 
enue long before it reaches the schools. 
Teachers are months in arrears, with 
small prospect of speedy change; and 
the school-steal is characterized as one 
of the largest thefts of the land. 

There are eight federal universities, 
one for each state, and a central one at 
the capital, with an average attendance 
of say forty young men. There are also 
a few schools for girls, under state super- 
vision. Municipalities and sections, the 
latter roughly corresponding to our 
towns, establish and provide for primary, 
secondary and industrial schools, all 
mechanical trades in use in the country 
being taught in the last. The upper 
classes in Venezuela are as well edu- 
cated as in Latin Europe, the middle 
classes fairly, the lower scarcely at all. 
But a great change is coming in this di- 
rection, and the people are beginning to 
feel that their only hope for advance lies, 
not in force, for they are very weak, not 
in diplomatic juggling, a game where 
the smallest power usually loses, but in 
education, that mighty alchemy that 
transmutes base feeble dross of ignorance 
into the golden strength of knowledge, 
which no army can capture nor any 
fleet destroy. 

We found this desire for progress most 
fully awake at Maracaibo, where much 
zeal is shown by the local government, 
and where municipal affairs are con- 
ducted with an energy and attention 
that make that fair city a pleasant rest- 
ing place. 

Coming back to the coast, we visited 
La Guaira, a pretty town of some seven 
thousand people. It is nestled upon a 
narrow table between an ever-rolling sea 
and the highest of mountains that come 
down to the water’s edge. The town 
climbs upon the spurs of the mighty 
Silla, and its streets are like Granada’s, 
always going up or tumbling down. 
From one’s back-yard it is easy to walk 


out upon a neighbor’s roof. Red-tiled 
Moorish balconies and overhanging 


mountain shadows are ready to fill an 
artist's sketch book. A river comes 
dashing down through the town, a slen- 
der stream at this season, but it is easy 
to see how a winter rain could quickly 
transform it into a raging torrent. Har- 
bor there is none; indeed Venezuela has 
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not a single one upon its entire coast that 
is worthy of the name, and ships lie here 
in open roadstead, heaving upon the 
ground swell that is strongest when the 
weather is best, and that breaks in foamy 
cascades upon the rocky beach, making 
landing ever an uncomfortable task. An 
English company is busy building a 
breakwater, but present indications do 
not seem to point out any speedy good to 
come therefrom. It may be finished by 
1900. But after all, La Guaira is only a 
port of call, a starting point for the capi- 
tal, and of late years modern enterprise 
has made swift and easy what was a 
most uncomfortable journey before the 
railroad was built. 

For Caracas lies three thousand feet 
above the sea, and the distance by zig-zag 
road is twenty-seven miles around, less 
than seven as the crow flies. It is a most 
wonderful piece of engineering. During 
construction the line for miles could only 
be reached by what is called undercut- 
ting, workmen being suspended by ropes 
over precipices a thousand feet down, 
where now the train, apparently risking 
quite as much, creeps safely along the 
scratch they have left upon the mountain 
side. At one part of the road, there are 
half a dozen turns within a mile, and it 
is difficult to say if yonder train is meeting 
us or going on ahead. We skirt the edge 
so closely that no roadway is visible from 
the car windows, whence one looks 
sheer into a valley so far beneath that 
men are scarcely visible as moving dots 
and houses only as toys. ‘Just about 
here,” remarks an encouraging friend, 
‘they had that terrible landslide a few 
years since, when sé many people were 
killed.” 

But nothing worse happens us than a 
small invasion of locusts, that came into 
the windows by scores and were roused 
by the train in such numbers as quite to 
cloud the sun. They are like grasshop- 
pers, only larger, with flat reddish brown 
bodies five or six inches long at largest, 
and look amply able to work all the de- 
struction that has been laid at their 
door. They stop the train sometimes, 
getting upon the track in such quantity 
that the oil from their crushed bodies ef- 
fectively lubricates the rails, which then 
require sanding for every six feet of 
progress. 
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Of course speed is low, it being neither 
necessary nor safe to run faster than 
twelve miles an hour upon such grades 
and around curves of a hundred feet 
radius; so it was almost six p.m. when 
we drew up at the handsome Caracas 
station and took a friendly carriage for 
our hotel, the Saint Amand. 

The question of hotels is always an 
important one when a choice of travel 
routes is to be made, and Venezuela is 
too much of a terra incognita for much 
progress to have been effected in that 
direction. But at Caracas there is suffi- 
cient accommodation, and an enterpris- 
ing native, Sefior Diaz, was just fitting 
up a new place, which promises better 
than the rest. Luxury must not be ex- 
pected in rooms, furniture or conveni- 
ences, but the cuisine is plentiful, service 
willing and good, and prices very low. 

But out of doors, in this fair city of 
the clouds, there is so much to interest, 
amuse and please, that eating and sleep- 
ing assume their proper place as simple 





necessities. Although we climbed so far 
to reach the fertile plain, there still 
arose around it on every side an encir- 
cling fringe of lofty mountains, and the 
town is in a basin nearly ten miles long 
by seven wide. 

Standing upon Calvario, a hill whence 
delightful views may be had in any di- 
rection (one of Guzman’s best gifts to 
Caracas), the striking beauty of the 
city’s location is seen at once. Fed by 
constant cloudbursts on yonder peaks, 
whose summits are usually invisible in 
vapor, rivers of purest water course 
through the plain and make it as fertile 
as an Eden. Every variety of tropical 
fruit and some of the semi-tropical kinds 
grow luxuriantly beneath a sun that 
never changes—that is always warm and 
rarely scorching. Towards Antimano, 


where the President has a beautiful resi- 
dence, there are great fields of waving 
sugar cane, which sway in many tints 
of green before the mountain breeze. 
Beyond is the golden crimson of bucare 














trees, just now in full bloom and in suf- 
ficient numbers to be a feature, for they 
are foster parents to the coffee plant, 
that cannot grow or thrive except be- 
neath their shade. Still farther are 
groves of palms—not cocoas, but the far 
more graceful palmistes, the cabbage 
palms; and all are without relief of 
They were almost 
dark are the 


shining sky or hill. 
indeed, 


in shadow, so 
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Walking soon caused fatigue, and we 
might have been not a little uneasy 
about our apparent weakness, if our good 
friend, Major Scott, had not assured us 
that it was due to the change of elevation; 
that the same thing happened to him, 
and that it took only a few days to grow 
accustomed. Beside that change, we 
speedily found another. At La Guaira, 
it had been uncomfortably warm, not to 
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mountain slopes against which they 
were depicted ; and yet that vertical light 
was so intense, so vivid, that each 
tree grasped, held and reflected a part 
of it in a way that gave individual life 
and shape. And then, growing bluer 
as they mount, the slopes climbed away 
until, themselves veiled in clouds, they 
yielded to the wooing of the sky and 
were merged therein. 

There was something almost uncanny 
in theair. We were only three thousand 


feet up, and still the pulse grew quicker, 
breathing was more rapid, a little giddi- 
ness came occasionally, and there was a 
curious sense of sound in the noontide 
stillness of the scene. 





say hot, but at Caratas a double blanket 
was always needed on one’s bed, and 
the mercury was rarely up to fifty-five 
degrees before 7 A. M. More than once 
a little fire would have been thankfully 
welcomed. Native ladies wear white 
largely, but foreigners rarely find the air 
warm enough to justify a change from 
their home attire. 

Streets in town are wide for the 
tropics, and well paved, though with 
narrow sidewalks. As a rule, houses 
are built of only one story, for fear of 
earthquakes, such as have devastated 
the city more than once in days gone 
by. Outer walls are plain and sombre, 
bearing no relation to the luxurious in- 
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teriors. Around a spacious patio or 
court, filled with trees, flowers, orna- 
mental fruits and a fountain or two, the 
house spreads its colonnades and opens 
wide its doors. Forbidding enough to 
strangers, the portal is no sooner passed 
than the scene is one of true home-like 
comfort, of every accessory that taste 
and money can provide. They live 
like princes, these Caraquenos of the 
uppermost grade, and their hospitality 
is as free as a Persian’s. They have 
carried the study of entertaining very 
far, and their dinner parties would be 
difficult to excel in New York or Paris. 
Such floral decorations as adorn every 
table in Caracas could only be obtained 
in New York at a first-class florist’s, and 
at great cost. 

It would be difficult to find in any 
land more charming women than the 
Caraquenas. Spanish descent has given 
them a grace of figure and of motion 
that is all theirown. Their pure mount- 
ain air and sans souci mode of life fur- 
nish a complexion that would be verit- 
able velours de rose, if they would only 
keep detestable powder away from it. 
Their constant association with distin- 
guished natives and diplomatic foreign- 
ers who largely give tone to a capital, 
has promoted a quickness of mind as 
well as a courtly bearing that accords 
with their fine figures. And they have, 
beside, a politeness that is wholly na- 
tive. We found our acquaintances of 
a month fast growing into friends before 
the good-byes came, and we are resolved 
to greet them again some day not too far 
away. 

Among the leaders we were glad to 
see two of our own countrywomen, who, 
although adopted Venezuelans now, with 
charming families growing up around 
them, are still and always Americans, 
with hearts and hands open to their wan- 
dering countrymen. 

Amusements are many and varied. 
Two theatres were in operation, one with 
a wretched opera company from New 
York—why people will go so-far to sell 
so little is hard to say; the other with 
a Japanese acrobat troupe, who were 
doing very well. Of late years, Presi- 
dent Guzman has exercised good taste 
in prohibiting those bloody scenes of 
the bull-ring that have so long disgraced 
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Madrid and Havana; and the national 
entertainment, deprived of its cruelty, 
seems to have lost attraction. Cock- 
fighting remains, however, and the ex- 
citable, nervous crowds who go at every 
chance of witnessing it, seem to enjoy it 
very much. 

Around a ring nearly fifteen feet in 
diameter was a series of circular seats like 
those in an old-fashioned circus tent, com- 
pletely filling a building sixty feet in 
diameter, and crowded to the last inch 
with a shouting, gesticulating mass of 
excited men, who greeted us with supreme 
indifference as we entered. These men 
had business to attend to. How they 
did yell! Two plucky cocks, one white 
the other bronze, eyed each other from 
their owners’ hands, where they were 
held until the bets were made—‘‘ Cinco 
pesos sobre el blanco!” ‘‘ Diez sobre el 
rojo!” and so on, all at once, at the ut- 
most pitch of voice and with such frantic 
shaking of fists and fingers that a general 
free fight seemed imminent. When a 
man grew too hoarse to shout, he got on 
just as fast by motions. At last the sig- 
nal was given, the two birds were placed 
in the ring and proceeded to fight with 
much science and unswerving bravery. 
When the white cock finally lay dead 
upon the sand, finished by a lucky 
stroke, the victor walked around him in 
a feeble sort of triumph, too exhausted 
to crow. And he had no need to, for the 
storm of vivas and carambas that sur- 
rounded us, as we followed the birds out, 
was enough to satisfy any victor alive. 

But the sport of sports, for which every 
Caraquena longs for days before it comes, 
is playing carnival. For days before 
Shrove Tuesday, the city was gaily dec- 
orated with flags and bunting, and the 
morning began with a free parade of all 
the city hacks and cabs, headed by the 
mayor and a brass band. The fact that 
the latter was in sections in different car- 
riages sometimes half a square apart, and 
by no means kept the same tune going, 
failed to spoil the fun, which exploded 
in firecrackers and harmless jokes until 
afternoon, when the real play began. 
From the cathedral down the Calle de 
Carnivale a steady stream of carriages 
poured, loaded with bushels of small 
dulces, sweetmeats, miniature biscuits, 
flowers and an endless variety of light 





























The wide Moorish windows 
were filled to the bars with pretty girls, 
who promptly opened fire upon the car- 
riages as they passed, and a battle royal 
ensued. From every balcony, from win- 
dows and from passers on the street, there 
rained a constant storm of every thing 
throwable, and our carriage speedily be- 
gan to look like a burned-out confection- 
ery shop. 

Some urchins on the sidewalk threw 
harder things sometimes, and a raw 
potato or half a loaf of bread made an 
unpleasant mixture in the shower. 
Every house was open, and when one 


tired of the play, his lady friends were 


missiles. 


glad to welcome him to their aid or 
entertain him within doors. All the 


afternoon this was kept up, and, if the 


game grew rough sometimes, it was 
never malicious, nor did we see one 


drunken man or woman. 
Tennis, base-ball and our northern 


sports are practically unknown ; there 
is something in the climate that does not 
take kindly to physical exercise, beyond 
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horseback riding and dancing, 
ladies never walk abroad. It requires 
more moral courage than most people 
have, to face any long established cus- 
tom with threatened change, and ladies 
who would stroll for hours around 
American cities, never set foot upon the 
street in Caracas, except to go to church 
or to the plaza to hear the music. They 
drive a great dealy however, and their 
fine equipages may be seen every after- 
noon upon the Portachuelo and Petare 
roads. 

Venezuela draws its main revenue and 
its chief support from the coffee cul- 
ture. In the United States we have been 
using much more ‘‘ Java ” and ‘‘ Mocha ” 
coffee than South American of late 
years ; but it is probably all the same 
thing. Indeed, we were told at Mara- 
-aibo, that the greater part of the crop 
from that region is marked ‘‘ Java” in 
New York, and no one knows the differ- 
ence. A coffee estate is a delightful 
place always, and especially so in the 
Caracas region, where nature supple- 
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ments cultivated beauty with grand 
scenery. At San Bernardino, which is 
almost within the city limits, we spent 
more than one day under the shade of a 
noble avenue of flowering mangoes, or 
in the coffee fields,almost under the tower- 
ing saddle-crest of the Silla, nine thousand 
feet up in the clouds, and learned a 
little of the art. There is needed a rich 
soil, plenty of water and perfect shade ; 
for the coffee plant cannot stand direct 
sun-rays any more than cold. Just be- 
fore the rainy season, seeds are planted 
in peculiar diagonal lines, so as to give 
about ninety trees to the acre, and given 
over to a farmer's care for five years. 
He at once plants banana trees beside 
them, which answer a double purpose of 
shading. the tender growth and of pro- 
ducing quick returns. Meanwhile, the 
slower growing bucare, which is per- 
manent, is planted, and by the time the 
coffee is large enough to bear, is ready 
to shield it for life. The owner now 
takes possession of his estate and it 


begins to yield, continuing for thirty 
years or more, with an average annual 
product of ten pounds to a tree. About 
the middle of March it is in full blossom, 
bearing a pretty, white, daisy-shaped 
flower, with half a dozen lanceolate 
leaves and a delicate vanilla perfume. 

The fruit or berry, containing two 
coffee beans lying face to face like 
chestnuts in a burr, ripens early in 
autumn, when it is picked, husked, 
washed, sorted according to size and 
quality, and sent off to market in sacks 
of from 125 to 130 pounds. Its price in 
La Guaira is, while we write, about fif- 
teen cents a pound. Why it should be 
thirty when it reaches the consumer, is 
one of those mysteries of trade that a 
writer cannot understand. 

Every one in Venezuela talks of cof- 
fee, raises coffee, deals in coffee or owns 
coffee; but not a single soul appears to 
know how to make a cup of the bever- 
age fit to drink—as Americans like it. 
It is burned quite black, thereby losing 
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all aroma, and served as strong as it can 
be made; in which condition it is anerve 
stimulant as potent as brandy, and its 
excessive, constant use by all classes may 
go far to explain the nervous tension of 
the nation. Even the national voice 
partakes of this strain, being pitched in 
a high key; but that is perhaps due to 
the language, which is always spoken in 
aloud tone—indeed, it is rare to hear 
Spanish in low tones, except it may be 
the ‘‘que linda” of a mother to her 


A TROPICAL GARDEN. 


laughing child. Per contra,’ singing 
voices are both rich and strong, and 
there are amateur sopranos and tenors 
in Caracas who would soon win fame 
upon any lyric stage. 
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Club life in the capital is unknown. 
The Union, where our names were 
speedily entered, is simply a place for 
cards, billiards and wine, without a res- 
taurant or any social conveniences. The 
same nervous temperament that we have 
already referred to, has a tendency to 
popularize games of chance, and males 
of every age and all classes indulge in 
gambling to excess. 

As a matter of course, at sucn an ele- 
vation and in so tropical a latitude, rel- 

ative humidity is very great, and it 
is not an easy task to care for one’s 


clothes. A pair of shoes that were 
not worn for two or three 

ek n days, looked as if a gar- 
A<—~*~ ~den had been started 


on them; anda 
lady friend told 
me of a silk cos- 
tume that was 
ruined by mil- 
dew because she 
left it unaired 
two days after a 
party. And in 
such a climate 
vegetation runs 
riot. In Cara- 
sas valley alone 
there are over 
sixty varieties of 
orchids, aninnu- 
merable army 
of flowers and 
plantsunknown 
to us; many of 
great beauty, others of deadly 
virulence. A few days’ neg- 
lect ofya forest road or clear- 
ing finds it overgrown with 
sturdy stems that yield only to 
much labor with the machete, 
and gardens need most watch- 
ful care. <A correspondingly 
rich fauna delights every natu- 
ralist who visits Venezuela, and in 
the territory between La Guaira and 
the Silla peak, scarcely larger than 
New York city in area, may be found 
the best specimens of every zone. Her- 
cules beetles have been captured seven 
inches in length, and an entomologist 
just returned has a number of Acrocini 
longimanus measuring thirteen inches 
from claw to claw. Great night moths, 
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the Strix erebus, with lovely wings of 
mottled gray, thirteen inches across, sail 
about in night shadows, and vampire 
bats are only kept from attacking ani- 
mals in open stables by the constant 
burning of lanterns during the hours of 
darkness. In ruined walls or houses, 
centipedes and scorpions lurk in great 
numbers; and forest glades hide thou- 
sands of most venomous snakes. The 
great South American rattler (unlike 
his Northern cousin, who is timid and 
easily killed) will strike an enemy over 
and overagain until his death is assured. 
And in Maracaibo the watchdog’s place is 


usurped by a grayish brown crane-shaped 
bird, that sets up a hoarse croaking not 
unlike a watchman’s rattle, when any 
stranger comes near, or any cause of 
alarm isseen. Itis called the Maracaibo 
bird, and is certainly an improvement 
upon the useless, snapping curs that in- 
fest the streets of these tropical towns. 
But, with all this wealth of animal 
life, with all these poisonous reptiles 
about, neither resident nor tourist often 
sees them. Our own wanderings were 
from the Orinoco to the Zulia, and not 
a single snake, insect or bat came 
across our path worse than penetrating 
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mosquitoes or inquisitive red ants. The 
danger or annoyance from these sources 
is not worth considering. 

Nor is there any risk to health. For 
more than a year past, yellow fever has 
been practically unknown; entirely so 
during the winter months. By timing 
a visit so as to reach La Guaira in Jan- 
uary, a tourist may count upon three 
successive months of health and temper- 
ate weather. A note of inquiry to Con- 
sul Burke, our efficient representative at 
Puerto Cabello, will bring trustworthy 
information as to epidemic disease in the 
country, and none other need be heeded. 

We have learned to like the land. Its 
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beautiful valleys, its lofty mountains, 
its grand rivers and its mysterious cen- 
tral regions have ever held for us a 
charm which personal study has only 
intensified ; while the hospitality of its 
open-hearted, generous people will live 
always in memory, beside sweet pictures 
of the charming country they call home. 
Its future no man may predict. Every- 
thing depends upon political rest, ad- 
vance in popular education and continu- 
ous immigration; but the prophet who 
confidently foretells such good fortune 
to Venezuela as are implied in these con- 
ditions has not, we fear, made himself 
familiar with the genius of its people. 
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VII. 


But Mrs. Ottarson had carried her 
point. With a rather embarrassed gig- 


gle, which bespoke coercive surrender, 
Mr. Spillington subsided beneath the 
last scathing coup de grace of Mrs. 
Sugby. A buzz of talk now succeeded, 
from whose complex web ~-could no 
doubt have been unraveled many differ- 
ent opinions concerning the recent pas- 
sage-at-arms. But the general decision 
went against Mr. Spillington. 

‘*Your husband will have to apolo- 
gize to Mrs. Sugby,” said a certain Mrs. 
Disosway, who sat next to the wife of 
Mr. Spillington and now addressed that 
lady. Mrs. Disosway abhorred the late 
assailant of the celebrated authoress; he 
was always cracking his inane jokes at 
somebody’s expense; he had once pre- 
sumed to crack one of them at hers. 
She was a sort of concert-singer and had 
been an operatic prima donna before 
that, and he had asked her, one day, 
when she spoke with fervor of how deep 
and fond were her hopes of heaven, 
whether she expected to meet her lost 
voice there. This was a view of celes- 
tial benignaney which Mrs. Disosway 
had not felt at all inclined to take. She 


‘““AN AMBITIOUS WOMAN,” “THE HOUSE AT HIGH BRIDGE,” ‘“‘ RUTHERFORD,” 
‘““THE CONFESSIONS OF CLAUD,” ETC. 


““TINKLING CYMBALS,” 


did not by any means regard her vocal 
proficiency in the light of a departed 
blessing. She was a stout, sallow wom- 
an, with an apocryphal look about the 
lustrous black of her fancifully disposed 
tresses, and a pair of eyebrows that had 
the appearance of having been ruthlessly 
burnt off at their roots, leaving only two 
pale, smoke-colored arches to contrast 
with the copious coiffure above them. 
She was undoubtedly very decayed and 
artificial to contemplate, and it did not 
require much imagination on the part of 
any one who carefully observed her to 
decide that perhaps an organ of the most 
worn and precarious quality might lie 
below her tallowy and sagging lips. 

‘* My husband will have to apologize ?” 
appealed Mrs. Spillington, with her wan 
face drawn into lines of the most incred- 
ulous disdain. ‘‘Dear me! Id like to 
know why!” 

‘*Oh, I'll tell you why,” retorted Mrs. 
Disosway grandly, ‘‘if you really would 
liketoknow. Hespoke most insultingly 
to Mrs. Sugby.” 

‘“Pshaw!” fumed Mrs. Spillington. 
‘*T guess you don’t know my Sam, if you 
think he’d bemean himself like that, 
when if*was only a joke, and she under- 
stood it was only one. . . And to insinu- 
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ate that my Sam wasa man-milliner and 
a counter-jumper! She might better 
apologize!” 

‘She didn’t insinuate it at all,” said 
Mrs. Disosway. ‘‘ She stated it, in just so 
many words, Mrs. Spillington.” 

‘* Yes, she did,” struck ina gentleman 
with a dense fall of long iron-gray hair 
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that surged quite unparted from a blood- 
less face, and who sat on Mrs. Disosway’s 
other side. He was a spiritualist, and 
his ardent faith in the materializations 
wrought by Katy Conroy, the last me- 
diumistic idol of the hour, had been smit- 
ten by the jeers of Mr. Spillington. ‘‘ It 
seems to me, ma’am, begging your par- 
don, that I never saw anybody as well 
laid out as your husband was afew min- 
utes ago. And you may tell him that, 
with my compliments.” 

Mrs. Spillington showed two rows of 
large and not flawless teeth, which her 
small, wilted face, with its unhealthy 
tints, did not make less unfortunate as 
the kind of disclosure brought about by 
her bantering and twitting smile. 

‘*Oh, I guess I won ’t tell my Sam any- 
thing with your compliments, Mr. Smear. 
If there’s any talk about laying anybody 
out you might recollect what quick work 
he once made with your ghosts and spirits 
and things.” 

Mrs. Disosway and Mr. Smear put 
their heads together in low laughter of 
vast irony. ‘‘ Quick work!” whispered 
Mrs. Disosway in the large ear of her 
companion, with its big cartilaginous 
flange, that kept the torrent of gray 


locks from breaking bounds and inunda- 
ting the clean-shorn, bluish cheek. ‘‘Oh, 
to think, Mr. Smear, of that midget tri- 
fling so with the great truths of Elipha- 
let K. Tomlinson and Cynthia Jarvis 
Duryea, as we know them! Isn't it too 
pitiful ?” 

Mr. Smear looked as if he thought it 
was quite too pitiful. Mrs. 
Disosway had ‘‘assisted” at 
several séances held by both 
the just-named mediums, in 
Mr. Smear’s company, and 
she had also heard Mrs. 
Cynthia Jarvis Duryea in a 
trance-lecture. The ex-prima- 
donna thought it really un- 
fortunate that Mr. Smear, on 
such occasions, should wear 
that gray shawl, fastened at 
one shoulder by that tarnished- 
looking buckle, instead of the 
more conventional overcoat. 
Still, his acquaintance had 
been a source of such comfort 
to her! Had he not been the 
means of opening her soul to 
the marvels of spiritualism and of bring- 
ing her into contact with her deceased 
second husband? The late Mr. Disosway 
had not, it is true, proved a model spouse ; 
still, communications from him in a dark 
room under conditions of a truly awful 
solemnity, had cast an idealizing gla- 
mour over the hard fact of his having 
conducted himself like a reprobate for 
several years previous to his entrance 
into the summer land. 

But Mr. Spillington, like all persons 
who volunteer amusement of a merci- 
lessly disrespectful kind, had secured 
adherents and supporters. There were 
toes under Mrs. Ottarson’s mahogany, 
this evening, on which the coltish hoof 
of his so-termed humor had not yet 
trodden. Hence a certain share of the 
loquacious bustle that now prevailed was 
not adverse to him; it excused him on 
the ground of ‘‘ not meaning anything 
but his fun, you know,” and of ‘‘ only 
wanting to wake us all up.” 

Mrs. Ottarson, having laid the tem- 
pest, tried to diffuse forgetfulness of its 
ended rage. Of necessity, her efforts 
were restricted to a minor audience, 
and it is possible that overheard semi- 
tones of criticism might have spurred 
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the quieted contestants into a fresh 
duel of wits, had not the arrival of des- 
sert brought with it the time for pre- 
senting that fond testimonial of the 
silver-plated pitcher which was to termi- 
nate this exceptional repast. 

It was a most unsuitable hour for 
such presentation. Mr. Spillington, as 
the only inmate of the boarding house 
who possessed the least oratoric talent 
had been chosen to offer the gift, with 
some kind of apt accompanying speech. 
Meanwhile the pitcher itself had been 
placed in charge of a Mrs. Tingle, a 
little wiry lady, with a tiny pair of 
glasses forever on her tiny near-sighted 
eyes, and a gown that always looked as 
if it were about actually to touch the 
floor, but never did so, swinging nimbly 
clear of any such contact with an oscil- 
lation that suggested unforsaken crino- 
line. Mrs. Tingle had a passion for 
economy, and it was agony for her to 
hear of any article having been pur- 
chased at a dime lower than she could 
herself obtain it elsewhere. Hence, 
when the question of the pitcher arose, 
she sturdily fought against its being 
procured up-town. She knew a shop in 
Maiden Lane where you could get 
plated ware so cheap that it was a 
positive sin not to go there. She had 
got her own water-pitcher there ; you 
could see it engirt with bric-A-brac on 
the adjustable bedstead in her apart- 
ment, when that harmless incaraation 
of domestic hypocrisy was trying to 
pass itself off as the most undeceitful of 
side-boards. She had carried her point, 
and a pitcher almost the duplicate of her 
own had been found in Maiden Lane. 
As the servants were beginning to 
pass round the oranges, Mr. Spillington 
made a sign to her, and she slipped 


away from the table, hurrying up- 
stairs. She had been a good deal flus- 


tered by the late disturbance, thinking 
it in horrible taste on both sides, but 
having a partisan feeling of indulgence 


for Mr. Spillington, whom she con- 
sidered such a ‘‘comical, funning 


gentleman,” and ‘‘the life of the house.” 
When she had regained her seat, with 
a very tell-tale bulge in the shawl that 
she had thrown over her slim shoul- 
ders, Mrs. Ottarson, whose attention had 
been roused by her unwonted proceed- 
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ings, would probably have addressed 
her concerning them, if Mr. Spillington, 
sensationally clearing his throat, had 
not now risen. 

He commenced an address to Mrs. 
Ottarson, in which rhetoric was called 
upon for her most flowery and prismatic 
tributes. He spoke of their landlady’s 
beaming visage having dawned once 
more upon the expectant gaze of her 
boarders like a long-clouded sun through 
envious but relenting vapors. He com- 
pared her genial spirits to the blandness 
of a spring morning, and her matronly 
charms of person to the mellow rich- 
ness of a midsummer afternoon. At this 
stage in the complimentary harangue, 
his wife’s eyes rolled from one face to 
another with a magnificent pride in the 
sonorous periods of her lord. Once or 
twice the poor little lady’s lips moved 
as though she were about to utter her 
time-honored remonstrance of ‘‘ Sam, 
do stop!” But she was saved from the 
dire unfitness of such ejaculation by an 
opportune access of common-sense, and 
went on rolling her eyes instead of in- 
dulging in the old playful comment. 
And now Mr. §pillington waxed still 
more picturesque, blending pathos with 
his florid imageries. Mrs. Ottarson, the 
well-beloved custodian of their daily 
comforts, had gracefully, and almost at 
a moment's notice, exchanged the horn 
of hospitable plenty, whose contents had 
been so freely poured upon these, her ad- 
miring friends, for the . . for the (he clear- 
ed his throat a great deal just here, as 
even the noblest orators will occasion- 
ally do when they find themselves in the 
presence of a dangerously inexact met- 
aphor) for the ahem ! sombre 
apparel of the sick-nurse, and the 
er gloom of the er cham- 
ber of . . er. . . dissolution. ‘‘ Death” 
seemed a rather strong word to use be- 
fore Olivia, and ‘‘ dissolution ” answered 
decidedly better. And then Mr. Spil- 
lington turned toward Mrs. Tingle, who 
was only a short distance away from 
him, and who instantly handed up the 
pitcher she had been concealing, which 
was passed onward until it reached the 
spokesman’s grasp. 

‘* Accept, my dear Mrs. Ottarson,” he 
now said, lifting the pitcher in both 
hands as though he were about to con- 





















secrate it by some impressive ceremo- 
nial, ‘‘this insufficient and yet warmly 
affectionate proof of our . . .” 

But here occurred a sudden most un- 
foreseen interruption. It was made by 
Mrs. Tingle. She probably meant to 
whisper, but what she accomplished was 
nearer to a plaintive scream. 

‘*Oh, dear!” she broke forth, ‘‘ I’ve 
made a mistake. I’m so near-sighted, 
and—and my room was dim. Yes, I— 
I’ve made a mistake.” 

Mr. Spillington, with the pitcher still 
raised aloft in an attitude that seemed 
to him particularly fine as an idea and 
was majestic enough to be called sacer- 
dotal as a_ performance, here turned 
somewhat scowlingly to the agitated 
speaker. 

‘* A mistake ?” he said, in low, gruff 
voice. ‘‘ What do you mean, ma’am ?” 
Seeing that every eye was now turned 
upon her, Mrs. Tingle palpably shivered. 
She drooped her eyes, and then raised 
them again with an expression of acute 
despair. ‘‘The pitcher,” she gasped. 
‘** Dowt ! It—it is n’t it.” 

“Isn't it?” cried several voices in 
amazed concert. 

‘“*‘No,” stammered Mrs. Tingle. <Agi- 
tation always produced in her the pain- 
ful effect of completely depressing her 
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lower lip, till it dropped below her 
under teeth in flaccid limpness. “TI 
mean it’s the wrong pitcher! It’s—it’s 
my old one, and not her new one ! Oh, 
I’m so sorry.” 

There was a momentary silence, and 
then came a roar of laughter. But all 
the while Mr. Spillington preserved his 
consequential posture, and when calm 
was restored he said severely to Mrs. 
Tingle : ‘‘Oh, very well, madam. Then 
your blunder will compel me to present 
this pitcher, so to speak, by proxy for 
the other—that’s all...Be sure,” he 
added, while he now gave the piece of 
plated-ware into Mrs. Ottarson’s out- 
stretched hands, ‘‘that you don’t allow 
yourself to be bamboozled out of the 
pitcher that really belongs to you.” 
And then they all roared again—except 
Aurelia Sugby, and a very few others. 
Mrs. Sugby would not have done more 
than smile now, no matter what had 
been the terms of her acquaintanceship. 
with Mr. Spillington ; for slang was 
deeply distressing to her, whenever and 
wherever lighted on, and she rejoiced 
in making her newsboys, her boot- 
blacks, her street waifs and even her 
thieves and desperadoes talk with an 
elegance and correctness of diction that 
might stingingly reproach certain other 
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contemporary novelists for their over- 
realistic methods. 

Olivia, when it was all over, and she 
had left the dinner-table for that most 
pleasurable privacy which her own room 
afforded, felt as if she had been violat- 
ing the requisitions of retirement due 
her deep mourning, and had witnessed 
a theatrical display in the teeth of op- 
posite inclinations. An environment 
like this, as she clearly realized, must 
hereafter bristle with vexatious trials. 
But she meant to be most -brave, and to 
hide as well as she possibly could from 
her aunt's detection the very effort of 
fortitude that she exerted. On next 
meeting Mrs. Ottarson, she permitted no 
semblance of complaint or of adverse 
criticism to evidence the weightsome dis- 
couragement that oppressed her. And the 
next few days of residence in Twenty- 
Third Street had the effect of brightening 
her gloomy outlook. Inexperience pre- 
vented her from comprehending how 
light, and in a manner nominal, were 
the duties assigned her. She soon dis- 
covered herself possessed of a far more 
liberal leisure than she supposed would 
be at all compatible with her new posi- 
tion. But the tact of Mrs. Ottarson in 
concealing just to what real extent Ida 
Strang’s discontinued employments had 
been made like those of a comparative 
sinecure, quite evaded Olivia’s untrained 
discernment. She failed to suspect that 
very little in the way of household aid 
was asked of her, and that this very lit- 
tle had been dexterously adapted to her 
novitiate as a bread-winner. 

Still, the people whom she must now 
not merely meet and know, but meet 
and know on conditions of thorough 
equality, incessantly dealt her wounds 
as sharp as they were unconscious. No 
high-strung daintiness had to do with 
her inward revolt against them. It was 
simply, as she more than once told her 
own thoughts, that she felt déclassée 
and ill-at-ease among them. In educa- 
tion she was the superior of most of 
them, and where others were as men- 
tally cultured as herself, their errors 
from the line of mannerly usage to which 
she had conformed for so long without 
even recognizing her own implanted ac- 
quiescence, were a source of continual 
aversion. She began to perceive that 
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there were innumerable deviations from 
the code of good breeding with which 
she had never before met the rough-and- 
ready means of acquainting her own an- 
tipathies. She had had until now no 
lucid idea of how many different ways 
there were of not being a gentleman ora 
gentlewoman. 

That she should have gone to live 
with Mrs. Ottarson had struck her other 
two aunts, when they first heard of it, as 
an act grossly unpardonable. Olivia had 
found time to write each of the ladies a 
civil little note, saying that she had pre- 
ferred this course to any other which 
might be recommended. Mrs. Satter- 
thwaite, a half-hour after receiving the 
news that her brother’s child would be- 
come a species of upper servant in a 
boarding-house, jumped into her car- 
riage, accompanied by her eldest daugh- 
ter, Emmeline, and had herself driven 
to the home of her sister, Mrs. Auchin- 
closs. The latter received her kindred 
with a mournful smile; she was holding 
in her hand her own letter from Olivia, 
recently received. And then, a little 
later, while the sisters were lamenting 
together, Madeleine Auchincloss came 
into the room and joined her cousin, 
Emmeline. 

These two young ladies cordially dis- 
liked one another. Though they were 
nearly of the same age, Emmeline had 
been out four seasons and Madeleine only 
two. Madeleine was jealous of her cousin 
for being the sort of personally attractive 
girl who would have shone as an indu- 
bitable belle even if she were not a Sat- 
terthwaite; whereas Madeleine, with her 
thinnish figure and dark, small-featured 
face, would never have shone the least 
in the world as a belle if she had not 
been an Auchincloss besides. Emmeline 
was large, and had been irreverently 
-alled (perhaps from the springy, mer- 
curial style of her walk and of her step 
in the dance),‘*‘ bouncing.” But she had 
the low, broad brow, the lustrous eyes, 
the brilliant smile, and the full, deep 
bosom of a young Roman girl. Men 
were sure to flock about her wherever 
she went, and her cold, daring, imperious 
air both fascinated and repelled. She 
thought Madeleine ‘‘ slow,” prudish 
and affected, just as Miss Auchincloss 
thought her ‘‘ fast,” romping and indec- 
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orous. But Emmeline was jealous of 
her cousin for the atmosphere of extreme 
propriety and selectness always floating 
about her like some rare scent impossible 
to secure. The Satterthwaite name was 
talismanie in society, but the Auchin- 
closs name was a degree or two moreso, 
and Madeleine appeared forever to be 
covertly pluming herself on this delicate 
yet distinct grade of ascendancy. Em- 
meline always had a sense of being ob- 
jected to when in her cousin’s company, 
and atsuch times Madeleine felt that her 
own placid bienséance was an object of 
intangible satire. Since they had been 
little girls together, these relations, in- 
fluenced only by their respective ages, 
had endured between them, and it was 
safe to assert that they would be modified 
or destroyed by no fresh force but that 
resulting from the future rise or fall 
which marriage would effect for either. 
Madeleine had long ago resolved never 
to marry unless she gave her slender, 
milky little hand toa man of much greater 
wealth than her own and a position quite 
on alevel with that of the Auchinclosses. 
Emmeline had resolved to marry as well 
as she could, but she had reached that 
cooler state of matrimonial exploration 
when the loftier peaks begin to loom a 
trifle insurmountable and the lesser ones 
offer chances consolatory if not inspirit- 
ing. 

‘* You are looking so very well,” said 
Madeleine to her cousin, in the calm, 
smooth voice which was almost a coun- 
terfeit of her mother’s, and while the two 
elder ladies were holding converse but a 
short distance away. ‘You always 
manage to keep your fine color, my dear; 
don’t you?” 

Emmeline had never cared to have 
her color remarked; Madeleine knew it, 
and the other was well aware that Made- 
leine did know it. Miss Satterthwaite 
put her handsome, firm-throated head a 
little on one side, and answered with a 
note or two of laughter: ‘‘I don’t man- 
age; good health manages for me. It’s 
a source of immense vanity to me, my 
perfect health; I’m always enchanted 
to be complimented on it . . . Do 
you still have your wretched headaches, 
my dear Lina?” 

‘“We are so quiet now, since poor 
uncle’s death,” said Madeleine, with a 


faint, flickering smile. ‘‘ That makes a 
difference with me, don’t you know? 

: By the way, Lily Ten Eyck 
told me that she saw you out, somewhere, 
quite recently where was it ? 
She also told me that but I for- 
get.” 

Emmeline shook her head in serene 
negation. ‘‘Saw me! Why,there ’s noth- 
ing going on so late as this, you know. 
Lily is always imagining things. Be- 
sides, uncle’s death has the same effect 
on us, naturally, as on your family. Of 
course, there are still dinners. But we 
refuse them, just as you do.” 

‘*T remember, now,” said Madeleine, 
with dove-like gentleness. ‘‘It was at 
the new exhibition of the Academy of 
Design; it was last night, I believe.” 

Emmeline started, and laughed some- 
what nervously. ‘‘ Was Lily Ten Eyck 
there?” she flurriedly questioned. Then 
growing composed again, she continued: 
‘*T went, but mamma did not.” 

“Ah! you went?” said Madeleine. 
Those three quiet words conveyed a vol- 
ume of soft reproach. She had had no 
more regard for her dead uncle than for 
any one whose demise had lately been 
chronicled in the newspapers; but ‘‘a 
death in the family ” meant a sacred obli- 
gation to refrain from everything that re- 
sembled festivity—and especially when 
that death concerned a Van Rensselaer, 
for which name (notwithstanding the 
misalliance that had begotten her cousin 
Olivia) she entertained deep reverence. 

‘“Yes, I went,” declared Emmeline, 
with a sudden show of that empire sur 
soi-méme for which she had already be- 
come noted among friends and foes. 
‘*Mamma did not go, however.” 

‘Surely not!” murmured Madeleine. 

‘“The Plunketts took me,” said Em- 
meline, thoroughly composed now. 

‘*The . . Plunketts ?” queried Made- 
leine, with a sudden titter. ‘* Excuse 
me, but it’s such an odd name!” And 
she tittered again. 

“Yes,” said Emmeline, ‘‘it is, rather, 
isn’t it? They’re very nice people; you 
would n’t be likely to know them, how- 
ever . . . they’refond of art and books 
and such matters.” (Emmeline had 
probably read twenty books herself in 
the past four years, and those were nov- 
els of a not very elevated type.) 
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‘*T have met people of that sort,” said 
Madeleine, a little stiffly. ‘*‘ They did n't 
have extraordinary names, as far as I 
can recollect, but I found them very 
nice, notwithstanding. They were all 
men, though. Papa brought them from 
the Centennial Club.” 

Here Emmeline laughed a little. 

**Oh, you mean the club that papa 
thinks so dreadfully rowdy ?” 

‘*Rowdy ?” echoed Madeleine. 
your father really say that ?” 

‘Why, yes, my dear; I heard him 
say it to your father’s face. Wasn't it 
perfectly atrocious of him ?” 

** Papa thinks his club, the Metropol- 
itan, full of the most objectionable 
members,” Madeleine now said. 

‘*Oh, I suppose that’s true enough,” 
answered Emmeline; ‘‘but then you 
know, my dear, they ’re not shabby and 
Bohemian members, like painters and 
writers.” 


** Did 





** an!” 


‘Are the Plunketts shabby and Bo- 
hemian ?” asked Madeleine, in her very 
sweetest tones, 

“Oh, no... The eldest son, Arthur 
Plunkett, goes out sometimes in society. 
I dare say you have seen him.” 

‘*Never, to my knowledge,” said Mad- 
eleine coldly. A vague, self-conscious 
touch about her cousin’s reply had made 
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her wonder if there could be any chance 
of Emmeline taking up, at a future day, 
with some such person as this Arthur 
Plunkett. ‘‘And you are very good 
friends, you and he?” she added. 

‘** Passably good friends. His mother 
has quiet little dinners, that rest one 
after the big whirl of things.” 

‘*Oh, I see,” said Madeleine, leaning 
her small head, with its bands of glossy 
dark hair, a little backward, and giving 
to her upper lip the faintest curl. ‘‘ You 
mean that they are people at the out- 
skirts who are trying to push themselves 
farther in. I think it is so very good 
of you to treat such people civilly. I 
confess that I never can.” 


“Ah, my dear,” returned Emmeline, 
looking pensively down at the smart 


freshness of her semi-mourning apparel ; 
‘*T am afraid it will never do for you 
and me to hold ourselves so much above 
the outsiders hereafter.” 

‘* Hereafter ?” ques: 
tioned Madeleine, with 


the curl of her lip 
increasing. “Why, 
pray, what do you 


mean?” 

‘* Oh, I refer to this 
absurd action on 
Cousin Olivia's part. 
Of course you’ve 
learned of it, as your 
mother has been noti- 
fied.” 

And just then 
Mrs. Auchincloss was 
heard, softly exclaim- 
ing: ‘‘ It seems as if 
that unpleasant wom- 
an must have tempt- 
ed her to doit. And 
yet Olivia writes that 
she does it of her own 
free will.” 

** Very well, then,” 
retorted Mrs. Satter- 
thwaite, with the clear nip of spite in 
her accent; ‘‘ Olivia shall take the con- 
sequences as far as Bleecker and myself 
and the children are concerned. I know 
it’s wretched form to disown your rela- 
tions; but we are not going to follow the 
girl there. If she comes to us, that is 
another matter.” 

‘*T suppose we ought to remember 
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who she is,” said Mrs. Auchincloss, with 
a musing shake of the head. 

‘Tt appears to me, Aunt Letitia,” ex- 
claimed Emmeline, ‘‘ that she has taken 
pains to remind us she’s the niece of 
Mrs. Ottarson.” 

‘“Yes, I know, my dear,” responded 
Mrs. Auchincloss, who thought her sis- 
ter’s eldest daughter shockingly forward, 
even for a girl in her fourth season, and 
who gave almost daily thanks that her 
Madeleine had not that curt American 
way; ‘‘ but blood is blood, and we, who 
come from a very old and honorable 
race, cannot afford to forget this.” 

‘“T don't forget it,” said Emmeline, 
tossing her prettily-bonneted head. ‘‘ But 
Olivia’s behavior makes me very sorry 
indeed that Uncle Houston forgot it a 
good many years ago.” 

Mrs. Auchinecloss gave her sister a 
look that seemed to say: ‘Shall you 
not rebuke this unmannerly pertness ?” 

But Mrs. Satterthwaite did not rebuke 
it. She merely remarked, with a careless 
glance in her daughter’s direction : 
‘*Oh, that’s one cf the ancient bygones, 
Em. There’s no use of raking it up 
nowadays.” 


3 
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‘*T’m not, mamma,” said Emmeline. 
‘It’s Olivia who is raking it up—and 
very disagreeably, I should say. .” 

‘“ What a loud, rude, married style 
that girl, Emmeline, has!” declared 
Mrs. Auchincloss, after the Satter- 
thwaites had departed. ‘‘ We must al- 
ways bear in mind, Madeleine, that as a 


family we are entirely ourselves, and 


quite distinctly separated from all other 
branches of it.” 

‘* Of course, mamma,” assented Made- 
leine, who had heard this kind of pro- 
nunciamiento, in various modes of utter- 
ance, almost from her cradle. ‘‘ But do 
you think of going to see Olivia, really, 
after the way she has conducted herself ¢ 
Do you actually think of going to see 
her, mamma, in that house ?” 

Mrs. Auchincloss heaved a sigh. ‘*‘ My 
dear Madeleine,” she answered, ‘*I have 
not yet clearly made up my mind. I 
must consult with your father. There 
are duties in life which we must not 
shirk. Olivia is very young. If I do 
go it will be an ordeal. Perhaps I 
ought to go. I will reflect, and as I 
said, I will talk it all over with your 
father. His advice will of course be 
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precious to me, as it always is. In any 
case, we will not jump to conclusions, 
after the style of the Satterthwaites.” 

Madeleine went up to her mother and 
kissed her on one of her chilly little 
cheeks as if she were going through 
some long-revered domestic rite. ‘‘ You 
will certainly do what is_ proper, 
mamma,” she said; ‘‘you never fail 
to do that.” 

‘‘Thank you, my dear,” replied Mrs. 
Auchincloss, accepting the kiss, but not 
returning it. 

Three or four evenings later, Mrs. 
Satterthwaite, in her showy and almost 
gorgeous Fifth Avenue drawing-room 
was the recipient of a visit from her old 
and valued friend, Mr. Spencer Dela- 
plaine. 

‘‘How good of you !” she said, as she 
shook hands with him. ‘‘ You need n't 
tell me that your horrid gout is worse. I 
know about its being so.” 

Delaplaine made a sad little motion. 
‘*T suppose you saw me limp as I came 
in,” he answered. 

“Oh, not that. Suydam Desbrosses 
told you ’d spoken of it at the club the 
other evening. I was so sorry for you! 
Take a more comfortable chair—do !” 

‘‘No, thanks. This is aSleepy Hollow 
for comfort. All your chairs always 
are. I am atrifie under the weather.” 
He looked about him, as if some other 
occupant of the great room might be 
discoverable amid its rich assortment of 
sofas, fauteuils and screens. He rubbed 
a hand against one of his knees as he 
went on speaking. ‘‘ Yes, my devil has 
broken loose again. But the doctor is 
doing everything to quiet him. You 
stare at me as if you thought I ought 
to be home in bed. Well, I shan’t at- 
tempt to contradict you if that 7s your 
opinion.” 

‘“Pshaw, I ’ve seen you when you 
looked better,” said Mrs. Satterthwaite, 
who did not recall ever having seen 
him when he looked worse. ‘“ But 
you ’re not seriously ill. It’s very 
plain to me that you ’re not, Spencer.” 

‘Not yet,” he returned grimly. “As 
it is,” he went on, fixing a regard upon 
her that she, who knew him so well, 
instantly knew to betoken some matter 
of moment, ‘‘I should not have vent- 
ured out at all this evening.” 





‘* Perhaps, you ’re right there, inhos- 
pitable though it may sound in me. I 
never recollect such a ghastly May; do 
you ?” 

‘*Oh, there’s never any May in this 
country. I thought you’d learned that 
long ago.” 

‘“We occasionally get a few hours of 
sunshine, though, and a wind not alto- 
gether easterly. I’ve known nice days 
when the Coaching Club paraded, for 
instance.” 

‘“Yes—which it didn’t deserve to 
have. Providence should conspire, eve- 
ry year, with the American Eagle to 
drench it through for being such a piece 
of Anglomaniacal brummagem.” 

“Oh, don’t!” Mrs. Satterthwaite 
pleaded; ‘‘you make me think of what 
might have happened to my Emmeline. 
She was invited to go next Thursday in 
Tom Forsythe’s coach. She was to have 
the box-seat, poor girl!” 

‘‘And isn’t she going ?” 

‘Oh, dear, no. Houston was her 
own blood-uncle, you know. One must 
draw a line somewhere, as I told Em. 
And that reminds me, Spencer—Have 
you heard of Olivia's delightful caper?” 

‘“You mean her going to live with 
her maternal aunt ?” 

‘** Maternal aunt’ has a highly mis- 
leading sound,” said Mrs. Satterthwaite, 
with a bitter smile. ‘It puts that dire 
Mrs. Ottarson in quite too respectable a 
light.” She looked extremely wrathful 
now; she bit her lip, folded her arms 
for a few seconds, and leaned back in 
her chair, watching her companion be- 
tween half-shut eyelids. ‘Olivia is 
old enough to know better, and my 
side of the family, from Bleecker to 
little Lulu, shall give her to under- 
stand that we think so. Why, Letitia 
and I both said to her the day we told 
her about the state of her father’s af- 
fairs, that our homes would be hers from 
now till she married! And then to pre- 
fer that woman’s house! And they say 
that a foreign education has a refining 
influence! My Elaine, you remember, 
was crazy to go abroad with Lucy Van 
Ness when she was sent there to school 
a few years ago. I’m glad enough, now, 
that I kept her at home.” 

There was a silence. Delaplaine was 
slowly smoothing his lame knee again. 
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His keen gray eyes were downcast while 
he did so, but he now lifted them to 
Mrs. Satterthwaite’s face as he said: 

‘Tt was about Olivia that I came here 
to speak with you. Indeed, if it had not 
been for her I would not have come, I 
van assure you; for I am ill—very ill, 
and at this moment—” 

He paused abruptly. He had grown 
strangely pale, and his lips twitched as 
if from some fierce attack of pain. Mrs. 
Satterthwaite sprang to her feet in sharp 
alarm. 

VII. 


‘No, no; it is nothing,” he said, in 
answer to her anxious look. Already, 
during a few seconds, his cheeks had 
won a less ghastly tint, and the signs of 
distress had fled from his mouth and 
eyes. ‘I’m better The doctor 
warned me I might have one or two 
visitations like these—confound them! I 
ought not to have come out to-night; 
my hateful malady must be nursed for 
some little time, or it will get beyond the 
powers of nursing.” He took her hand, 
pressing it, and watching her solicitous 
face with a smile that was nearer to be- 
ing tender than any like expression she 
had seen there more than once or twice 
in all her long acquaintance with him. 
‘Sit down again, I beg, and listen to 
me. I’ve something that I want to tell 
you.” 

She obeyed him, but wheeled her chair 
closer to his before she again seated her- 
self. ‘‘I knew vou had some impor- 
tant thing to say,” she answered, leaning 
forward and fixing her gaze upon him 
very earnestly. ‘‘I somehow saw it 
in your face when I first met you.” 

‘*T didn’t know I carried my heart 
on my sleeve like that.” 

‘“Your heart! you have n’t—I mean 
you ve always tried to make people be- 
lieve you had n't one.” 

He set his lips rather sourly together, 
and shook his gray head. ‘‘I sha’n’t 
have one long, if this gout concludes to 
fly to it. . . But that does n’t concern 
the present question.” 

‘* Well, and pray what 7s the present 
question? It’s so odd, don’t you know, 
my good friend, to find you very deeply 
interested in any.” 

He made a gesture of. mock-sober con- 


tradiction, and began to put on his eye- 
glasses. ‘‘That kind of talk, when I 
have been interested in you for a cent- 
ury !” 

‘‘A century ! How scorching of you!” 

‘‘Not to a woman like yourself—a 
woman who has managed to have so 
pretty a quarrel with time that she 
could n’t grow old if she tried.” 

‘*Oh, I like that much better. You 
pass a sly powder-puff across my wrin- 
kles.” 

‘*T have n't yet perceived them. You 
manage to hide them till their existence, 
like that of your faults, becomes a myth 
to your many admirers.” 

She laughed. This dexterity of com- 
pliment was a kind of balm to her, as 
it is to all women of her age, and her 
persistence in the evasion of life’s larger 
and stronger appeals. ‘‘But what is 
your great secret? I’m dying of cu- 
riosity to learn it.” 

He looked once more about the room, 
with its shadowy corners, where the 
gloss of satin tapestry or the drowsy 
lustre of bronzes, or the pale gleam of 
marble, was to be richly glimpsed. 
‘“ Where is everybody to-night?” he in- 
quired. 

‘Oh, do n’t be afraid of listeners. Em- 
meline and Elaine have gone to a sew- 
ing-class. Very dreadful of them, is n’t 
it considering? Butthey would go, and 
I only hope there isn’t the least bit of 
aGerman afterward. The Schenectadys, 
who chaperoned them, vowed it was to 
be nothing but tea and conversation 
Bleecker’s playing cards at the club, I 
suppose. He usually is, at this hour 
if he isn’t doing worse. And as for 
young Aspinwall—well, he’s got his 
latch-key at last, after fighting his fa- 
ther about it all winter, and I don’t 
know where he is; I dare say he’s smok- 
ing cigarettes in the café at Delmonico’s, 
instead of studying for his next Colum- 
bia examination, which takes place in a 
month. Peyster, the dear stupid 
boy, and Lulu, the strange little vixen, 
are both asleep in bed. Lulu danced 
herself almost sick this afternoon ata 
child’s affair the Stuyvesant Smiths gave; 
she begged so hard that I let her go; 
for how can a child like that be expect- 
ed to feel sad about the death of an un- 
cle whom she’s scarcely seen? . . There, 
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Spencer, you have a full account of just 
how the entire family are occupied at 
present, so far as I’m able to inform 
you Come, let me hear your 
secret.”’ 

‘Tt will surprise you very much,” he 
said, slowly and with an unwonted air 
of implicitly meaning each word, ‘‘ Per- 
haps you'll be inclined to ask yourself 
whether this last illness of mine has n’t 
put me a little out of my head.” 

‘Tt ’s a very wise and prudent head,” 
she replied; ‘‘at least I’ve always found 
it so.” 

‘* Ah, what if I should tell you that I 
had lost it—or that it had been turned ?” 
Their eyes met, and he went on: ‘I 
tried to stopp Olivia from going to live at 
her aunt Ottarson’s the other day. I 
tried to stop her by asking her to come 


and live with me . . As my wife, 
I mean.” 
‘* Ah !” exclaimed Mrs. Satterthwaite, 


looking as if she were powerless to speak 
another word. 

‘‘She would not come,” Delaplaine 
pursued, staring straight before him, 
now. ‘But I think she can be prevailed 
upon to come. I think you can help 
me in prevailing upon her. You ‘ve al- 
ways stood my friend, as I ’ve stood 
yours. Iam afraid I can’t act for my- 
self very capably during the next week 
or so . There was a pause, and as 
yet Mrs. Satterthwaite did not seem to 
have recovered from her amazement ; 
her startled eyes were riveted upon 
Delaplaine’s visage, while about the cor- 
ners of her mouth lurked an incredulous 
expression that seemed to belie the con- 
sternation above it ; she looked, indeed, 
as though she were prepared at a mo- 
ment’s warning to be informed that this 
whole queer bit of tidings meant nothing 
less trivial than a mere humorous decep- 
tion. 

‘‘T want you to help me, if you will,” 
Delaplaine soon continued. ‘‘I am 
nearly sure that you can, and impor- 
tantly, too. I don’t mean that you can 
quicken or even touch in the girl any 
impulse of sentiment. But if youspeak 
with discretion you may appeal to her 
reason—yes, her reason alone, Augusta. 
I despair of your doing anything else. 
For that matter, how can I fitly use the 
word ‘ despair,’ which signifies an ended 
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hope? And I have never had a ray of 
hope. .You must understand that.” 

‘Despair? ... hope ?” she exclaimed. 
‘Good heavens, Spencer Delaplaine ! 
Do you actually mean that you, at your 
time of life, care for the girl in that 
way ?” 

‘*T mean that I am in love with her,” 
he responded. And then, after having 
spoken these few words in what sounded 
to their listener like a voice borrowed 
from another being (she had been so long 
accustomed to the lambent play of his 
ironies over almost every conceivable 
subject!) he employed a tone much more 
familiar to her, and added, with the tart, 


laconic, gelid phrasing that she had 
heard hundreds of times before: ‘' Yes, 
I’m downright in love at last. It’s sad 


but it’s true. I’m in love,—gray hair, 
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baldness, wrinkles, worldly experience, 
sixty odd years and gout, all in- 
cluded.” 

She was about to break into a laugh 
as he thus terminated his droll confes- 
sion. Butsomething restrained her from 
doing so. She was to a great extenta 
scotfer like himself. If he had been 
almost anybody else among the many 
men whom she knew, and had made an 
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admission at once so unexpected and so 
incongruous, she would not have spared 
him the mischievous cut-and-thrust of 
her amusement. But as it was, she con- 
tented herself with this quiet answer, 
while she stretched forth one hand until 
it rested lightly yet decisively on his arm: 

‘*T’ll help you—of course, I will, in 
any manner that youthink best. Just tell 
me how you would like me to act, and I 
will promise faithfully to follow your 
instructions.” 

Meanwhile it shot through her brain: 
What a godsend for Olivia, and what a 
happy stroke for us’ She changes ‘‘ Van 
Rensselaer ” for ‘* Delaplaine”—not at all 
a bad change. And she changes that 
horrible boarding-house for an establish- 
ment any woman in the country might 
be proud of. She shall marry hin, if 
I’ve the power to show her how great a 
fool she would be in refusing him!” . . 

Mrs. Auchincloss had meanwhile con- 
sulted with her husband on the question 
of paying a visit to Olivia in the foolish 
retreat which that rash young girl had 
chosen. She had permitted Madeleine 
and her brother, Chichester, to be pre- 
sent at the discussion, and had selected 
the hour of dessert for commencing it, 
after the coffee had been served and the 
butler had been dismissed. ° 

It was one of those evenings when the 
Auchinclosses dined en famille. They 
had so solid and profound a respect for 
one another that occasions like the pres- 
ent, happening two or three times every 
week, were looked upon as refreshing 
and priceless relaxations from the ritual- 
istic worry of social duty. The whole 
Auchincloss family might be said to ac- 
cept every event of life either in this 
light or in no other that was worth the 
smallest real consideration. They moved 
all four of them (a most august quadri- 
lateral!), in the sole unswerving and 
punctilious groove of duty. Mr. Archi- 
bald Auchincloss, as head of the great 
house and a lawyer of unimpeachable 
standing, had long agosecured the repu- 
tation of making duty his inflexible 
watchword. How, as a lawyer of any 
standing whatever, he had managed to 
reconcile his ideals with his practical 
operations, is‘a question which melts 
away from the art of the annalist into 
that reverend obscurity known as this 


gentleman’s well-ordered and irreproach- 
able conscience. But he effected such a 
truce without the least apparent diffi- 
eulty. Of his wife’s dutiful proclivities 
we have already enjoyed a glimpse. 
Madeleine, their only daughter, bowed 
to her own private little lar of duty 
with the calm fervor of a nun to her 
crucifix. Chichester, who was not very 
much older than his cousin, Aspinwall 
Satterthwaite, had long been a pride and 
a gladness to both his parents. He had 
gone to Harvard, not Columbia, and had 
been graduated three or four from the 
head of his class. You could not have 
induced him to sit and smoke cigarettes 
in the café of Delmonico’s, after the fash- 
ion of his cousin. For that matter, he 
never smoked at all, secretly detesting 
the practice, in common with his father. 
He was now one of the most creditable 
disciples of the Columbia Law School, 
and looked forward with eager joy to 
being made at some future time a member 
of that unsullied legal house, Chichester, 
Auchincloss and Gibbes. There were 
some people who thought the heir of the 
Auchincloss family an insupportable 
young prig; his cousin, Aspinwall, was 
one of these; the latter always puffed 
his cigarette-smoke a little more reck- 
lessly through his nose, and assumed a 
larger amount of swagger, profanity and 
piercing knowledge of the whole vain and 
worthless female sex, whenever Chiches- 
ter and he encountered one another. In 
consequence Chichester would speak of 
his cousin with shudders, at home, as the 
very worst type of ‘‘ dude ”’—the ‘* dude” 
that rolls a vicious eyeball toward un- 
lawful pleasures. Aspinwall, on the 
other hand, would mention lazily to his 
father having met ‘ that confounded 
young ass of a Chichester,” and having 
ached to kick him. Either young kins- 
man doubtless exaggerated the faults of 
the other, but it is possible that a great 
deal of pertinent and veracious criticism 
lurked beneath their mutual disesteem. 

‘* Of course Olivia has done a miser- 
ably foolish thing,” Mrs. Auchincloss 
now said, looking across the table at her 
husband’s clean-shorn, statuesque face, 
with its big, curvilinear nose and its 
square-molded jaw. ‘‘But the great 
point is that we might pardon it because 
of her youth.” 
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‘* Yes,” said Mr. Auchincloss, as though 
he were thinking of the pros and cons in 
some professional ‘‘case.” ‘* Youth cer- 
tainly is an excuse for such acts of rash- 
ness. It may not have occurred to 
Olivia how direct a slur she was casting 
upon you and her Aunt Augusta, since 
you had both expressed your willingness 
to protect her.” 

Chichester coughed deliberatively. ‘‘ I 
can’t understand,” he said, ‘‘ how she is 
less to be blamed for the affront because 
she is still under twenty years old. JI 
would not have done any such thing 
as that when I was nineteen, and I am 
sure Madeleine would not, either.” 

‘* We have had peculiar advantages of 
home-training,” said Madeleine, in her 
precise, demure way. ‘‘ We have been 
taught what duty means, Chichey, 
thanks to mamma and papa.” 

‘*My dear child!” said Mrs. Auchin- 
closs, giving Madeleine the most benign 
of motherly smiles. And then she glanced 
at her husband, as if to say: ‘‘ What a 
rich reward we are reaping for our pa- 
rental devotions of the past?” 

‘Even duty has its limitations, how- 
ever,” remarked Chichester, very much 
as though he were stating that the square 
of the hypothenuse of a right-angled tri- 
angle was equal tothe sum of the squares 
of its other two sides. 

‘‘True, my son,” applauded his 
father. ‘‘But to err generously from 
the restrictions of a dutiful standard is 
often to show a humane and .. a 

. er commendable mercy.” He 
gave forth this platitude as though it 
were a bit of wisdom ripe with the medi- 
tation of years. 

‘‘Oh, certainly, sir,” acknowledged 
Chichester, who considered his father 
one of the leading minds of the time. 
‘*T suppose mamma means to forgive 
Olivia and go to see her in those ob- 
jectionable surroundings. I don’t think 
I could do so, under the circumstances ; 
but then I do not lay claim to mamma’s 
truly Christian spirit.” 

He looked, while speaking these 
words with his orderly, measured 
manner of saying everything, as though 
he possessed no spirit whatever except 
one of a petit maitre in all the con- 
ventionalisms (not to name the bigotries) 
of polite conduct. He still had a boy- 
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ish appearance, with only those pimply 
premonitions on lips and chin which be- 
token the coming virile growth there ; 
but his face was in every feature a liv- 
ing reproduction of his father’s, not- 
withstanding its immature expression. 

And surely there was no one beneath 
the visiting moon whom he would have 
preferred to resemble more than this 
very father, upon whose countenance 
he sometimes gazed as though it were 
a magic mirror, showing him his own 
future physiognomy improved by mel- 
lowing manhood. Being entirely satis- 
fied with himself, Chichester was no less 
satisfied with his father. He could not 
perceive how any career could be more 


delightfully distinguished than that 
of Mr. Archibald Auchincloss. To 


marry aristocratically, to acquire fort- 
une and reputation at the bar, to accept 
fashion and patronize talent, to avoid 
all vulgar extremes, and never to leave 
one conservative stronghold until you 
could slip safely from it into another 
capable of protecting you against the 
horrid pest of the unorthodox and the 
radical; having done things like these, 
or going on brilliantly doing them from 
year to year, was Chichester Auchin- 
closs’s idea of a noble and _ profitable 
life. It all meant ‘‘duty” to him, and 
there was no more sacred word than 
that in his gilt-edged dictionary, from 
which a great deal of naughty verbiage 
had been exiled. 

His mother’s Christian spirit  tri- 
umphed in its angelic desire to pardon 
Olivia. Mrs. Auchincloss was indeed 
on the point of ordering her carriage, 
two or three days later, and having her- 
self driven to the abominated doorway 
of Mrs. Ottarson; when her sister Au- 
gusta appeared, brimming with the most 
unexpected news. 

‘*T hope, my dear Letitia,” said Mrs. 
Satterthwaite, after she had made her 
first astonishing announcement, “ that 
you will keep this a profound secret even 
from Archibald.” 

‘*Oh, certainly,” agreed Mrs. Auchin- 
closs. It had speedily become her in- 
tention, however, to tell her husband all 
about it ; and Mrs. Satterthwaite, proud 
of Delaplaine’s intimacy with herself, pri- 
vately wanted Mr. Auchincloss as well as 
his wife to know of the confidence the 
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banker had reposed in her. For Spencer 
Delaplaine held just that unassailable 
place in society toward which the Auch- 
inclosses loved to show homage. He 
had been a person of importance when 
hundreds of the present regnant digni- 
taries were struggling to mass together 
the dollars which had paid for their 
subsequent ‘‘ positions.” Mrs. Auchin- 
closs remembered him as one of the 
leading beaux, more than twenty years 
back, at the old Fourteenth Street Del- 
monico Assemblies, or, a little more re- 
cently, at those most enjoyable *‘ Cheap 
and Hungry” dancing classes, in Dod- 
worth’s Hall, on Fifth Avenue and 
Twenty-Sixth Street. Of course a Dela- 
plaine was not a Van Rensselaer—no, 
nor even a Ten Eyck, nor yet a Van 
Peekskill. She even recollected hear- 
ing, a long time ago, when there had 
been some talk of Spencer Delaplaine 
going into partnership with her brother, 
that there had never existed any family of 
that name to speak of, and that this gen- 
tleman (the ambitious, clever and mod- 
erately well-off) only deserved to rank 
as the first of his line. But years and 
events had so multiplied since then ! 
No one ever presumed to hint, at this 
late hour, that the wealthy proprietor, 
dwelling in West Tenth Street so lux- 
uriously and entertaining with so much 
blended grace and discrimination, was 
not born to the rare and fine name 
which he now held. It is notably true 
of New York that some of her present 
social leaders are those whose early 
youth was a strife to win what they now 
wear as if it were hereditary ermine. 

‘*This would be an admirable match 
for Olivia—admirable !” Mrs. Auchin- 
closs now proceeded, as it were, to muse 
aloud. ‘‘ There is no drawback but age.. 
none whatever.” 

‘*T should call that more of a draw- 
back for him,” said Mrs. Satterthwaite, 
with the cold, hard, loud-voiced manner 
to which her sister objected as being 
painfully underbred and which she 
thought on the increase, lately, because 
Augusta would choose her friends from 
among so many new people. ‘ Very 
few men of his age decide to marry at 
all; still fewer, when they are also men 
of much means. As he offers to make 
a handsome settlement on Olivia, I 





should say that she has everything her 
own way—or nearly so—provided she 
takes him.” 

Mrs. Auchincloss drooped her eyes. 

‘‘T hate to invest. anything so . . so 
holy as marriage, Augusta, with views 
like these.” 

Mrs. Satterthwaite gave a stealthy 
smile of amusement; she knew her sis- 
ter so well! ‘‘Oh,” she said, primly, 
‘*then you think it’s our duty to dis- 
suade Olivia from the marriage?” 

The other lady started. ‘‘ Dissuade 
Olivia ?” she faltered. ‘‘Oh, no! I—I 
mean, my dear sister, that it would not 
be fair to the girl if we did not let her 
clearlyseeallthe ... er... themere 
worldly advantages which would result 
from such a marriage. And Iam nearly 
sure that Archibald will sanction this 
mode of regarding the matter, when—” 

‘*Oh,but you must n’t tell Archibald,” 
struck in Mrs. Satterthwaite. 

‘*Ah.. yes; I remember.” 

‘““And now, my dear Letitia,” Mrs. 
Satterthwaite went on, ‘‘ since yoy have 
these feelings, and since mine agree with 
them, we had best pay Olivia a visit. I 
think we shall somehow be safer if we 
go together; there’s no telling about the 
barbaric behavior of that Ottarson wom- 
an; it may break out at any minute.” 

‘* We will not ask for her,” said Mrs. 
Auchineloss, ‘‘and perhaps by this 
means we shall be able to get it through 
her head that we do not wish to see 
her.” 

They went that very day, and saw 
only Olivia. As they drove together to 
the Twenty-Third Street boarding-house, 
Mrs. Satterthwaite informed her sister 
of Delaplaine’s illness. He had not left 
his home for some little time, now. The 
doctors did not yet think it a dangerous 
attack, but it might become dangerous 
at very short notice. 

‘*Tt will be advisable, I think, to tell 
Olivia this,” said Mrs. Auchincloss med- 
itatively. 

They did tell her. After Olivia ap- 
peared before them, entering the shabby 
parlor, with its air of being lounged in, 
romped in and generally both used and 
abused, they met her with no rebukes 
whatever. They sat and talked quietly 
with her in tones that she could not 
help feeling were like music beside the 
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shrill and harsh organs of speech to 
which she had been listening of late. 
While they thus spoke, a smell of cook- 
ery, pungent as the broiling pork-chop 





HER AUNTS CALL UPON OLIVIA. 


or the browning potato can render it, 
filled all the lower portion of the house; 
for it chanced to be lunch-time at Mrs. 
Ottarson’s, and as we know, her meals 
were expected to feed many mouths. As 
Olivia now observed her aunts, it was 
to remark what figures of elegance and 
distinction they both looked; that smell 
from below-stairs had somehow accentu- 
ated their own delicate aroma of gentil- 
ity. The boarders were descending to 
luncheon from their various upper rooms, 
and presently the peacock-like voice of 
Mrs. Spillington was heard, as if it called 
from the middle of the outside staircase 
to someone above: 

“Oh! ...I presume I must have left 
my red worsted shawl] laying across the 
back of your rocking-chair. Will you 


just bring it down when you come, 
please ?” 
Mrs. Auchincloss and Mrs. Satter- 


thwaite seemed like two ladies who had 
never worn red worsted shawls in their 
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lives and had never been called upon, 
for that matter, to inflict their nerves 
with the kinds of people who do wear 
them. It was of course easier to talk 
with Olivia on the subject of Mr. 
Delaplaine’s offer now that it had 
been made to the girl in person a 
few days before. But, notwith- 
standing this fact, it was still by 
no meanseasy. Oliviasoon flush- 
ed and grew sadly embarrassed. 

‘‘T—T would so much rather 
not speak about that affair,” she 
said, biting her lips. ‘‘I told Mr. 
Delaplaine that it—it would n’t 
be possible.” She now looked 
from one to the other of her aunts, 
with her eyes widening a little 
and a wave of surprise beginning 
to sweep over her face. ‘‘ Oh,” 
she exclaimed, putting her hands 
together with what had half the 
semblance of a tender supplica- 
tion, ‘‘if you ’ve thought that you 
could persuade me to take any 
such step as this, I beg that you 
will at once receive my positive 
answer. It is no, no; it’s a hun- 
dred noes, if you like,” with a 
roguishly obstinate sparkle show- 
ing in her blue eyes, which were 
then beaming above cheeks that 
shame had hurriedly reddened. 

The two sisters exchanged glances. 

‘*My dear,” said Mrs. Auchincloss, 
with her suave, trainante voice, ‘I 
think Mr. Delaplaine should make you 
very happy as his wife. Very happy, 
indeed.” 

“Very!” iterated Mrs. Satterthwaite 
more briskly. ‘‘ Pray don’t suppose 
that he is thought to be an old man, 
here in New York society. He has al- 
ways lived a most exemplary life; he 
has taken great care of himself; and 
now, when men of half his age find 
themselves broken down, he is full of 
youth—absolute youth.” The recollec- 
tion that this belauded lad of sixty was 
just now a severe sufferer from gout had 
wholly escaped the speaker, who went 
energetically on: ‘‘ An1then, my dear, 
his exquisite little palace in West Tenth 
Street, and the perfect air of everything 
connected with it! Ah! what a charm- 
ing frame for so pretty a picture as 
yourself!” 
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“But there is another side—a far 
more . . more moral side to the ques- 
tion,” now exclaimed Mrs. Auchincloss, 
‘*which your Aunt Augusta, my dear, 
seems to overlook.” 

Olivia burst out laughing. ‘‘A moral 
side!” she ejaculated, and then her face 
quickly grew serious again, as though 
she had heard something it were sacri- 
lege to make light of. ‘‘I don’t see how 
such a mere buying-and-selling marriage 
as this,” she said, ‘‘can possibly be 
spoken of as having a mora’ side.” 

Mrs. Auchincloss grew a little pinker 
in each cheek, and her small head moved 
somewhat farther back on the support of 
her slender neck. ‘‘Oh, my dear!” 
she reproached offendedly. ‘As if I 
could recommend what you call a buy- 
ing-and-selling marriage! No, indeed, 
Olivia! I was thinking of the really 
beautiful protection which he would 
bestow on you, now that your poor 
father is gone, and you are left so un- 
expectedly without a home of your 
own. And then his having been 
your papa’s friend and partner—that 
gives the whole matter so engaging a 
little touch of romance!” 

‘*T see no touch of romance,” said 
Olivia, as her mouth hardened. ‘‘I 
see no touch at all except a commer- 
cial one.” 

‘“My dear!” cried Mrs. Auchin- 
closs. 

‘‘T’m sorry to shock you, Aunt 
Letitia, but that is the only view I 
san take of the whole proposition. I 
saw a good deal of this kind of mar- 
rying while I was abroad—or rather 
I heard of a good deal. But I never 
became in the least used to it, Lassure 
you. AndI must also state, if you’ve 
no objection, that you are the first 
person whom I have ever heard make 
even the faintest attempt to invest it with 
anything resembling sentiment.” 

Mrs. Auchincloss was about to offer 
some reply, but Mrs. Satterthwaite spoke 
before she had time. 

‘Mr. Delaplaine,” said the latter lady, 
‘‘has n't expected you to look at it from 
any sentimental point of view. He in- 
structed me to say that he would very 
gladly settle three hundred thousand 
dollars on you, Olivia, the day that you 
and he are married.” 
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This monetary disclosure affected the 
girl like a piece of sheer brutality. . . 
Her two aunts left her, that afternoon, 
without having accomplished the least 
satisfactory results. 

It was only a few hours later that 
Mrs. Ottarson keenly irritated Olivia by 
a speech in which her niece failed to 
recognize just the desired amount of 
sympathetic repugnance for this anom- 
alous marriage. 

“Upon my word, Aunt Thyrza,” cried 
the girl, almost flaring up at her prized 
friend and kinswoman, ‘‘I’m half 
tempted to believe that you do’nt think 
Mrs. Auchincloss and Mrs. Satterthwaite 
ought to be ashamed of themselves to 
endorse such a proceeding!” 

** Well,” came the answer, given with 
uncharacteristic delay, ‘* I cant really 


OLIVIA SEEKS HER AUNT ONCE MORE, 


say, "Livia, that they’re t’ blame ’t¢ all. 
You see, they know jus’ how splendid 
you'd be fixed, deary, *f you did con- 
sent, and 

Olivia hurried from the room, in high 
annoyance. It made her feel so alone 
and deserted by everybody, when even 
her Aunt Thyrza began to share these 
prosaically hard-grained opinions. Still, 
she knew that in her ease only the warm- 
est personal love inspired them. There 
was, at least, comforting afterthought 
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in this reflection. Aunt Thyrza was in- 
capable of any save affectionate motives 
toward her. 

It was about eleven o'clock that same 
evening, and just as Olivia was on the 
verge of retiring for the: night, that she 
sought Mrs. Ottarson once more. She 
held a note in her hand, hastily written 
by Mrs. Satterthwaite, and despatched 
thither by a messenger. 

‘* He—he is very ill,” she stammered. 
‘They fear he is dying. Is ‘nt it dreadful? 







LESS your soul, 
sir, crows and rooks 
‘ isallone.” So said 
the ruddy country- 
man who drove us 
over, one showery 
UY fot i afternoon, from old 

; Stoke PogisChurech 

. ‘ to Burnham Beech- 

es. This reply to an inquiry how these 
birds could be distinguished from one 
another, is a fair illustration of the 
difficulty of getting accurate information 
from rustics about the natural objects 
constantly before their eyes. On sub- 
jects within their scope, to which they 
have given attention, these country 
drivers, coachmen as they like to be 
called, are very entertaining ; and the 
tourist who takes an interest in crops, 
wages and similar topics, flavored to 
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And so sudden! Neither of my aunts 
even spoke of his being ill while they 
were here this afternoon.” 

‘* Who on earth do you mean, “Livia?” 
asked Mrs. Ottarson, staring at her 
niece. ‘‘ Who’s he?” 

‘*Mr. Delaplaine,” answered Olivia, 
showing the note she had just received. 
‘*Think of it! The doctors say there is 
hardly more than a hope for his life. 
He may not live even two days longer!” 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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(As seen with American eyes.) 


MEAD. 


the taste with local gossip, cannot do 
better than to mount the box beside one 
of them. Especially about horses they 
are well informed ; for, having been 
brought up in the. stable, and having 
very likely served as pad grooms for 
some gentleman of the neighborhood, 
they possess an inexhaustible fund of 
anecdotes about the country gentry and 
the county hunting. With regard to 
birds, however, most of this class appear 
particularly inobservant, and through- 
out Great Britain frequently confound 
the two species above mentioned, which 
are one or the other of them rarely out 
of sight and whose habits and man- 
ners present differences enabling even 
strangers soon to recognize them when 
not too far distant. In the Middle and 
Southern counties all appear to be 
salled rooks promiscuously when in the 
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fields in flocks; while in the North 
under similar circumstances they are 
styled crows, but it is rare to find any 
one willing to say positively which is 
which. 

The crow, however, is much _ the 
same bird all the world over—wary, 
suspicious of mankind, austere and re- 
served in his deportment toward his 
fellows ; while the rook, on the con- 
trary, brisk, cheerful and somewhat 
mischievous, is quite at home in the 
neighborhood of human habitations. 
The rook is somewhat the larger and, 
when flying overhead, has by compari- 
son a “high shouldered” look, while, if 
near enough, he can be positively iden- 
tified by a bare whitish patch about the 
base of his beak. It was in the pict- 
uresque city of Salisbury and among 
the venerable elms of the Cathedral 
close, that we first really made his ac- 
quaintance, together with that of his rela- 
tive the jackdaw. Here, in a group of 
trees overtopping the wall just opposite 
the White Hart Inn, lived, and doubt- 
less still lives, a colony of rooks in 
noisy bustling harmony with a settle- 
ment of jackdaws about their equal in 
numbers; the former rearing their 
young in great nests of sticks among 
the boughs; the latter apparently oc- 
cupying holes in the trunks of the old 
trees. 

The jackdaw is considerably the 
smaller and is easily recognized by the 
grayish or slate-colored patch extending 
from the back of his head down the back 
of his neck. Though active and alert 
he has not the waggish and busybody 
air which makes the rook’s behavior 
often quite entertaining. For instance, 
in one of those same old elms, we ob- 
served a rook hopping along toward a 
jackdaw who was sitting meditatively 
upon a branch. Now for a _ fight, 
thought we, or at least a skirmish. 
But, no ; on reaching the jackdaw, the 
rook, without pausing or spreading his 
wings, simply gave a great spring over 
his friend’s back, landed safely on the 
other side and continued on his way. 
Although the jackdaws were thus nu- 
merous in the close at Salisbury, I do not 
remember seeing them flying about the 
Cathedral as if they nested to any extent 
in the crevices of the walls, as they do 
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on the Continent—for example, at 
Amiens—or in ruins in England, like 
Kenilworth, where they form one of the 
characteristic features of the scene. 

Our first magpie was seen in War- 
wickshire, not far from Guy's Cliff. 
Our coachman on this occasion, who 
was becoming quite confidential, had 
just avowed himself a soldier in the Sal- 
vation Army, and was explaining how 
much good it had done among a set of 
hard drinkers to which he had belonged, 
when out from the hedge fluttered a 
white and black bird, somewhat smaller 
than a crow. ‘‘‘That must be a magpie 
at last,” thought we, and a store of tales 
came to mind of stolen necklaces hid- 
den in eave-troughs and the like. Sly 
Mag was a little suspicious of us, and 
made her way across the meadow to a 
distant copse, but in a zig-zag, desultory 
manner, indicating a well-founded con- 
fidence in her ability to take care of her- 
self. Imagine a rook with patches of 
snow-white showing on the wings when 
spread, a long, pointed tail of blue, 
green and purple, and with an increased 
allowance of saucy insouciance of man- 
ner, and you have the magpie—a bird, 
despite its jaunty air, of no better char- 
acter than the blackest of the crow fam- 
ily to which it belongs. It keeps usually 
to woodland, where it is able to avoid 
certain hawks that watch for it in the 
open, and on the whole is said not to be 
on the increase in England; but in Ire- 
land it has become very numerous, and 
is associated with many rural supersti- 
tions. 

Another member of this family, the 
chough, we naturally kept a lookout 
for when on the sea-coast, but, though 
in Shakespeare’s time it must have been 
frequent as far to the eastward as the 
Cliffs of Dover—see the allusion in ‘‘ King 
Lear” 

The crows and choughs that wing the midway air 

Show scarce so gross as beetles,— 
yet it was only in the southwest, on the 
coast of Devonshire, that a few speci- 
mens were pointed out to us, and they 
so far away that their red legs and slen- 
der beaks were not distinguishable, and 
they looked much like ordinary crows. 
In Cornwall they are said to be still 
numerous, and they are sometimes kept 
as pets, being allowed the freedom of 
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the house and garden like magpies, which 
they much resemble in disposition. 

Still another member of the family, 
and one not known to us in this coun- 
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try, is the great hooded or pied crow of 
the Scotch coast. The only one we 
ever saw close at hand was on a rocky 
islet left bare by the tide in Oban Bay, 
which, as all West Coast tourists will 
remember, sets up from the Firth of 
Lorne, just east of the Isle of Mull. It 
was in the afternoon of a day of very 
indifferent fishing, and the boatmen 
were helping to pass the time by inter- 
minable stories of the olden days, when 
Robert Bruce fied through the mountain 
passes from the very lords of Lorne 
whose ruined castle crowned the hill be- 
fore us, while the pretty modern villa of 
their lineal descendant, Col. MacDougal, 
nestled at its feet. I on my part was 
sleepily speculating whether these same 
stories had come down honestly to them 
through all the interven- 
ing generations by oral 
tradition, or had some- 
how slipped into the local 
folk-lore from the notes 
to Scott’s ‘‘ Lord of the 
Isles,” when the sooty and 
hooded bird just mention- 
ed dropped silently down 
out of the air upon the rock close beside 
us. ‘‘Ay, yon’sa hoddy,” said one of the 
men. It often seems as if birds were 
willing to gratify friendly curiosity in 
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an observer, and doubtless their keen 
sight enables them to detect the expres- 
sion of a countenance at a distance 
whence it would appear a mere blank to 
the human eye. At all 
events, the one in ques- 
tion displayed from all 
sides his suit of gray and 
black, rummaged in the 
dank sea wrack for waifs 
of ocean, stalked up and 
down on the crest of the 
rock, and finally depart 
ed on his broad wings 
as noiselessly as he had 
come, but without leay- 
ing a pleasant impression 
behind him, for there was 
something unfriendly’ as 
well as bold in his look, 
which seemed to justify 
the aversion evidently 


iy. SS . 
— felt for him by the boat- 
‘oy Grows men. These birds are 


said to congregate in 
some neighborhoods in vast flocks, after 
the manner of our crows. 

The great head of this family, the 
‘raven, can hardly be called a wayside 
bird, as he is rarely seen at large either 
in England or America, though our 
books on natural history say that he is 
common all over this country. The 
first living specimen it was my fortune 
to meet with was in London, years ago, 
in a Holborn brewery yard, where his 
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deportment made him one of the char- 
acters of the neighborhood. Sometimes 
he might be seen gravely supervising 
the labors of the workmen, sometimes 
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standing in the gateway and looking up 
and down the street with such an air 
that one might imagine he had his 
hands under his coat-tails behind him, 
and with a knowing and _ saturnine 
expression almost enough to make 
one a little uncomfortable. There is at 
present a brace of ravens in Phoenix 
Park, Dublin, well worth a visitor’s ex- 
amination. They are full-grown birds, 
and really very handsome, measuring 
about two feet from tip of beak to end 
of tail, and between four and five feet 
across the wings; the plumage of a 
blue black, showing greenish in certain 
lights; and their noisy voracity and bold 
yet wild and fierce demeanor are very 
striking. These same ZoOdlogical Gar- 
dens in Phoenix Park are, as regards 
cleanliness and the evident health and 
comfort of the animals, among the finest 
in the world. 


Among British sea-birds, the great 
northern diver is the same as the loon 
of our Northern States, and of equally 
unsociable habits, but it appears to keep 
to the salt water instead of going inland, 
as with us,to lakes and ponds. One squally 
day, as our little steamer was fighting 
its way up the west coast of Scotland to 
the melancholy music of an old harper, 
one of these birds was seen coming 
obliquely toward us with apparently 
almost the speed and momentum of a 
eannon ball. He appeared about the 
size of a goose, and, when about thirty 
yards distant, so near that his black 
head and mottled back could be dis- 
tinguished, he struck the water and dis- 
appeared without a splash. We watched 
for him a long time with a good field- 
glass, but he did not rise again while we 
were in sight, though, doubtless, he was 
swimming about with submerged body, 
eyeing us now and then from the top of 
a wave. 

Another old literary acquaintance, if 
we may so call him, was unexpectedly in- 
troduced to us in a storm at sea. ‘‘ Those 
big black ones are not gulls, they are 
cormorants,” said the officer. Longfel- 
low’s lines came instantly to mind : 

As with his wings aslant, 

Sails the fierce cormorant, 
and the scene was not unlike that in 
which the poet’s imagination had placed 
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his hero. We were nearing the Irish 
coast in a north-east gale, under low, 
ragged clouds that almost touched the 
long swells. The driving mist, which 
from time to time thickened into pelt- 
ing, horizontal showers, formed a back- 
ground into which these birds vanished 
at will, and from which they emerged, 
emboldened to wheel so near that their 
forms were plainly visible even to the 
long straight beak, hooked at the tip. 





The largest appeared to be the size of a 
goose, though doubtless the body is in 
reality much smaller, but our vessel was 
rolling so desperately that accurate ob- 
servations were not easy fora landsman. 
As we came near the shore, however, 
and the sun broke through the clouds, 
the dusky cortége vanished and we were 
escorted into port by wheeling squadrons 
of charming little gulls, in hue silvery 
white with rosy reflections. These are 
said to be exactly like those on our own 
shores, but in all the British ports they 
are unusually confiding in their behav- 
ior. In New York harbor, as most of 
us know, it is rare for them to venture 
near enough to be distinetly seen, but in 
Glasgow, by tossing bits of buns from 
the high wharf into the water, we pres- 
ently had a flock of them within a few 
yards, circling above, beneath, around, 
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so close that their great variety of plum- 
age could be observed, and even the ex- 
pression of their dull but watchful eyes. 
These birds also penetrate to some dis- 
tance inland; and in the valley of the 
Forth, not far from Stirling and a long 
way from the river, we saw large flocks 
of them in the same meadows with 
equally large flocks of crows or rooks, 
and by contrast appearing of snowy 
whiteness. Their American brothers are 
said to visit the farms of New Jersey in 
a similar manner. 


In Prince's Park, Liverpool, little flocks 
of brownish-black birds were pointed out 
to us by a fatherly old policeman, as star- 
lings. It was something of a surprise 
to see them there, as the park is by no 
means large, and their American rela- 
tions, the redwinged starlings or black- 
birds, usually resort to some retired and 
marshy meadow. Their dull colors, too, 
were a disappointment, but probably they 
were females or young males, for it is 
not until the third year that the male 
gets his full plumage and comes out the 
handsome bird of the fancier, with glossy 
mottled coat of black and green trimmed 
with buff. He is a great favorite as a 
cage-bird, and can be taught to speak 
almost like a parrot, as witness the cele- 
brated episode of Sterne’s ‘‘ Sentimental 
Journey”: ‘‘‘I can’t get out, I can’t get 
out,’ said the starling. ° 


Nowhere does the swallow seem more 
completely at home than in the soft sky 
of England, and it is with delight that 
one observes the familiar little form 
sweeping in long graceful curves through 
the air. At first it appears to be exactly 
the same as in America, but a closer ex- 
amination shows great similarity indeed, 
but yet differences enough to prove them 
distinct varieties, if not separate species. 

The common English house-swallow, 
usually known in England as the chim- 
ney-swallow, resembles our barn-swal- 
low very closely in size, flight and style 
of nest, but upon examination is found 
to be differently marked, having the 
breast white instead of chestnut, while 
its mud nest is usually fixed in the 
angle of a wall, frequently inside a 
chimney, near the top, instead of upon 
the beams and braces of barns. The 
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common English martin has been sup- 
posed the same as our white-bellied 
swallow, so much are they alike in size 
and appearance; but the latter never 
makes use of mud in its nest, while the 
martin in this respect imitates the barn- 


swallow, placing, however, its nest in 
preference against the side of a wall 
under the eaves. It is smaller and 
weaker in flight than the swallow. Its 


breast and belly are white, as is a patch 
across the lower part of the back, by 
which it is easily identified when on the 
wing. 

Our purple martin, the most beautiful 
of the swallow tribe, is unknown in the 
British Isles, except to naturalists, and, 
unhappily, it now seldom visits many of 
its once favorite haunts in our own 
country. One misses also in England 
the zig-zag flight of our chattering little 
chimney-swallow, with its pointed tail 
and sooty plumage. In its stead, how- 
ever, we observe the swift, a much 
larger bird, and one quite new to our 
eyes, although an old book-acquaint- 
ance. He is equally dusky in hue, but 
of greater power of wing—an exaggera- 
tion of the swallow type which in speed 
of flight and quickness of turning per- 
haps surpasses every other winged creat- 
ure of the Northern Hemisphere. His 
note is, unfortunately, loud and harsh, 
somewhat like that of our night-hawk. 
These birds do not build nests of mud, 
but bore long tunnels, twenty inches or 
so, up into the thatch of some cottage 
roof and lay their fragile eggs in a sim- 
ple enlargement of the upper end, the 
soft lining of which is glued together by 
a secretion from certain glands, as is the 
case With our chimney-swallow. The 
opening of the nest is usually under the 
2aves, but more than once in the Isle of 
Wight we saw the birds going in about 
half way up the side of a roof. While 
the female is engaged in incubation her 
mate from time to time swoops down 
from the heights of his aérial hunting- 
field, and, darting with incredible 
swiftness past the entrance of the nest, 
utters his piercing scream, upon which 
a gentle responsive twittering is heard 
within. 

The little sand-martins seem to be the 
only members of this large family which 
are exactly the same as their American 
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relations, the bank-swallows, like whom 
they now and then choose very improb- 
able places for their colonies, as, for ex- 
ample, the side of a deep cut on the Great 
Western Railway which we observed 
completely honeycombed with their 
holes, although trains pass through every 
few minutes of the day and night. 


The famous robin red-breast has left 
rather a vague impression upon our mem- 
ory, and as we try to revive it and recall 
at the same time the important rdle he 
played in the romances of our childhood, 
beginning with ‘‘ Cock Robin ” and ‘* The 
Babes of the Wood,” a feeling of shame 
comes over us, as if we had forgotten a 
humble and faithful friend. He is, in 
fact, an unpretending but plucky little fel. 
low ; insize, andin characteralso, between 
our chip-sparrow and our blue-bird, being, 
as it happens, a near relation of the latter. 
His merry, confiding disposition, with 
the fact that he remains behind in his 
cheerful livery of olive brown and orange 
red when birds of passage have gone to 
warmer regions, have deservedly made 
him a great favorite, and it is strange 
that he has not been brought over and 
acclimated in our Middle States. 

Many years ago we first made the ac- 
quaintance of the sparrow, and we were 
fascinated by his saucy, contented droll- 
ery. It was in London, and just outside 
the window within which our studies 
were supposed to be carried on was a 
leaden roof whereon could be observed 
at every hour the domestic manners and 
social customs of these restless little ras- 
cals. We were never tired of their antics 
—their tempestuous love-making, their 
indefatigable housekeeping, their petu- 
lant quarrels, sharp-tongued and sharp- 
beaked too; and they cast shrewd little 
glances from time to time at us with much 
the expression of a party of savages mak- 
ing merry near the great idol of some 
doubtful divinity. Since those days, 
like most other Americans, we have be- 
come rather blasé on this subject, less re- 
sponsive to the sparrow’s advances, and 
have finally come to consider him no bet- 
ter than a winged rat. In fact he isin one 
respect a good deal worse, for he is doing 
what the rats cannot do: driving our song 
birds from their former haunts about our 
homes to distant and unknown resorts, 


where they can be free from his chatter- 
ing persecutions. About our own home 
there are fewer song birds than ever with- 
in our recollection. Notasingle catbird 
“ame last summer, nor could we hear 
of one about the neighborhood; not a 
wren; not even the valorous little blue- 
bird; not a tanager; not a martin; not 
an oriole. Formerly there were many 
and the groves morning and evening 
resounded with their mingled notes; last 
year they were fewer; this year there 
were none. A pair of scarlet tanagers 
and a pair of orchard orioles were indeed 
seen for a week or so, but were soon 
killed or driven off. Only the robins and 
the spotted thrushes hold their ground, 
and who can tell how long they shall do 
so? These three pests, sparrows, red squir- 
rels and strolling cats, have among them 
done the mischief, and every lover of 
birds should give orders to have all such 
vermin shot at sight. 


To return toEngland. The road from 
Salisbury to Stonehenge—and a very 
pleasant road it is—crosses and recrosses 
a trout stream, one of the several little 
rivers which enliven the old cathedral 
city. The fishing is so carefully pre- 
served that even from the city bridges 
great trout can be seen stemming the 
swift, clear current, and passers-by stop 
to admire them and estimate their weight. 
In this particular stream the fishing be- 
longed, up to the time of his death, to 
the late Mr. Fawcett, the blind Post- 
master-General of England. Over the 
meadows through which it winds, some 
large, loose-jointed birds, as we passed, 
were aimlessly flapping hither and 
thither, in the gleams of watery sunshine 
between two showers. They appeared 
to be black and white, which, with the 
singular wheeling flight and piercing 
cries: ‘‘ peewit, peewit,” made them very 
conspicuous. ‘‘ Them’s peewits,” said 
our coachman. ‘“ Evidently,” thought 
we, but we asked: ‘‘ Haven't they any 
other name, coachman?” Yes, they 
had one or two other popular Wiltshire 
designations, equally uninstructive to us, 
but at last, fumbling in his memory he 
brought up a _ recollection worth the 
questioning: ‘‘I believe some calls ’em 
lapwings,” said he. We paused to ob- 
serve at leisure the bird which had been 
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a very important personage in the natu- 
ral history of our childhood, and a hand- 
some fellow he proved to be. He is 
nearly the size of a pigeon, but with 
longer wings and tail, the head with its 
crest and the breast black, the back cop- 


pery green, the belly white, the wings 
and tail black and white. He is said to 
have no near relations in this country. 


There are several kinds of wild doves 
or pigeons which spend the summer in 
England, and which bear such a general 
resemblance to each other that they may 
be easily confounded at a little distance 
by an observer not quite familiar with 
them. None of them, however, are ex- 
actly like any that we find at home. 
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Perhaps the most famous is the one from 
its retiring habits least known: the tur- 
tle dove, throughout Christendom the 


emblem of conjugal fidelity, which con- 
fines itself principally to the southern 
counties. 


Then there is the larger stock 





dove, so called from its building in old 
trunks of trees, and whose notes are a 
mere muttering or grunting. The rock 
dove or blue rock pigeon is common, and 
takes its name from its partiality for 
rocks or buildings, a trait which breaks 
out on the first opportunity after many 
generations of confinement in wooden 
cotes. It is about the size of the turtle 
dove, say twelve inches long, and is sup- 
posed to be the parent stock from which 
our various domestic pigeons have been 
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bred, even those now most unlike, as fan- 
tails and pouters; and the black bands 
which cross its wings are prone to reiip- 
pear in the most 
fancy varieties, 
to the great dis- 
gust of the breed- 


er. The largest 
and most com- 


mon of English 
pigeons is the ring 
dove or cushat, 
which is, in fact, 
one of the com- 
monest birds in 
the country. It 
is to-it that Lord 
Tennyson owes the first of the cele- 
brated lines: 

The moan of doves in immemorial elms, 

And murmuring of innumerable bees, 
and in some districts there will be scarce- 
ly a grove or thicket from which its 
plaintive rouwcoulement, ** coogooroo, 
coogooroo,” may not be heard. In the 
rugged elms which shade the banks of 
the river Cam, at the back of the colleges, 
we found the birds so numerous that, 
though out of sight among the foli- 
age, their gentle, melancholy love- 
notes seemed to roll along from 
tree to tree as we walked. This 
dove is about seventeen inches yy 
in length, of a general bluish “a 
gray with whitish rings on 
the side of the neck and 
with white patches on 
the wings. It is some- 


times called ‘‘ guest” i 
or ‘wood guest, ra 
and in Hereford- Bayt A 


shire, where we 
saw it on the 
high wooded 
banks of the 
Wye, it is 
popularly 
known 

as the - 
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** quist,” the three names, cushat, guest, 
quist, being evidently off-shoots from 
the same root. 


The finches 
form a _ lively 
and picturesque 
group, and in 
a hedgerow, no 
matter where, 
some of one kind 
or another of 
them may gen- 
erally be seen fly- 
ing briskly about, 


and by _ their 
bright colors, 
sprightly man- 


ners and cheerful, ringing notes, con- 
tributing not a little to the charm of 
the landseape. Those who have not an 
opportunity of studying these birds in 
their native haunts can obtain a knowl- 
edge of them by the easier process of 
inspecting the bird cages of rural fan- 
ciers, as the English common people 
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have a wonderful liking for song-birds 
of all kinds and willingly pay a high 
price for such as have been well trained. 
All the finches, being exceedingly docile, 
affectionate and susceptible of instruc- 
tion, make entertaining pets. The bull- 
finch, the chaffinch and the goldfinch, 
are those usually selected 
for this purpose, and their 
bright, variegated plum- 

age renders them a 
welcome addition to 
the scanty adorn- 
ments of the ar- 
tisan’s home. 
Tales really 
wonderful 
are told 
of the 


intelligence shown by these 
birds and of their attachment 
to such owners as try to un- 
derstand their nature and 
respond to their friendly ad- 
vanees. Our own cardinal 
grosbeak and scarlet tanager 
are relations of the finches, 
of plumage finer or at least 
more brilliant, but of more 
retiring habits, so that they 
do not to the same extent 
add to the life and gayety of 
our rural landscape. Whether they 
would in the hands of skillful train- 
ers develop similar capabilities is 
problematical, but it would be well worth 
while to make the trial. The same may 
be said of the purple finch and of several 
other varieties found at certain seasons, 
*some in the Southern, others in the 
Western States. Our field sparrows and 
‘‘chippies”” are humble members of the 
same great family. 
The blackbird is doubtless the same as 
the French merle, and in no way related 
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to the various blackbirds of this country. 
It is a little larger than our robin, with 
plumage of a brownish black and in the 
sase of the male an orange-colored beak. 
Its song, a melodious, ringing whistle, 
not unlike the notes of our oriole,makes it 
sought forasa cage-bird, and in captivity 
it learns tunes of a considerable length. 
It is fond of hedges, but never congre- 
gates in flocks. 

The nightingale disputes with the lark 
the distinction of having inspired more 
rhapsodies in prose and verse than any 
other of the feathered tribe, and, as in 
duty bound, we did our best to hear 
him. Our own disappointment has been 
that of many of our countrymen who, 
after haunting grove and thicket until 
chilled with the night air, have finally 

got them back to their respective hos- 
telries in disgust. The reason of our 
national failure probably is in the 
fact that the nightingale rarely 
breeds except in the midland 


counties, being seldom 
seen near the coast or 


in Ireland, Scotland, 
Wales, even 
Devonshire, and 
that he 
most of his 
singing 
in the 


or 


does 


early part of the 
mating 
and consequent- 
ly before the arrival of 
transatlantic visit- 

ors. We he advis- 
edly in speaking of the nightingale; 
for, while the poets have usually imag- 


season, 


most 


say 


ined its song to be the plaint ‘‘ most 
musical, most melancholy” of the fe- 


male, naturalists on the contrary assure 
us that it is the male who in it breathes 
forth his love and longing. In our own 
case the want of success was not due to 
the causes mentioned, but to some ¢a- 
price of fate; for we were on the banks 
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of Avon and only in the third week of 
May. 

It was after an excellent dinner 
in the coffee-room of the ‘‘ Wheat 
Sheaf,” in the old town of Warwick, 
that we sallied out in the best of spirits 
on our quest. Passing through 
the thronged but quiet streets, 
we leave behind the ancient 
stone gateway and, skirting 
the castle wall, emerge into 
the open country just as the 
long twilight is fading into 
night. To our inquiries a sat- 
isfactory response is imme- 
diately given. Two nightin- 
gales have been singing lately 
in two little groves which are 
pointed out in the dusky land- 
scape, less than three hundred 
yards apart; and we are as- 
sured that if we only have 
patience we may count cer- 
tainly on hearing them, for 
they have not failed a night 
for a week at least. Here 
is a triumph indeed, almost 
within our grasp, but, mindful 
of rustic inaccuracy in such matters, we 
cross-question every one we meet and the 
concurrent testimony is convincing, be- 
ing evidently that of competent and 
appreciative listeners. No lovelier spot 
could have been found for such a tryst as 
ours. The smooth, hard road led us on 
through the deepening gloom, now with- 
in sound of the murmuring river, now 
among pastures where cows were still 
grazing, now between thatched cottages, 
with doorstep groups of lads and lasses so 
well mannered, soft voiced, clear spoken 
that it seemed a nook in Arcadia. We 
pause long with bated breath near each 
of the groves, but at length, in an hour 
or so, reach by a circuit the bridge which 
was our point of departure, and pres- 
ently begin a second round. The cows 
have now betaken themselves to rest, 
the cottage doors are closed, but not a 
note is heard from the copses; and so at 
last we find ourselves for the third time 
on the bridge. 

Here we determine to await further 
developments. It is the point from 
which is obtained by day one of the 
finest views of the castle, whose massive 
Outlines are even now dimly visible 
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up the dusky valley. Several stroll- 


ing couples approach and, after pausing 
sympathetically a few minutes, pass on. 
Presently, a townsman, returning home- 
ward from a call which has evidently 
left him in 


a mood to appreciate the 





nightingale, avows his intention of keep- 
ing us company, but it is now too dark to 
judge, except by his voice, whether he 
is a desirable acquisition to our party. 
Every twitter from the gloom of the 
thick foliage makes us start, and when 
at length a clear, melodjous, flute-like 
whistle is heard, we whisper, ‘‘ There he 
is.’ ‘‘No; that’s very pretty, but it’s 
only a blackbird,” says our invisible 
companion. At intervals, a harsh, grat- 
ing sound, like a distant letting-off of 
steam, had been audible, and one of us 
at last expressed surprise that a loco- 
motive should be standing about so late 
at night. ‘‘ Why, that’s only a corn- 
crake,” said our invisible friend, with 
great amusement, ‘‘and it’s not a mile 
away either ; it is just over the fence in 
that field yonder.” However, an oc- 
‘sasional murmur, which he recognized 
as coming from a nightingale, kept us 
in suspense, till at length three notes 
were audible, slow and distinct, and un- 
like any others we had ever heard. 
“There he goes,” said our invisible 
friend; but, at the word, the disobliging 
bird stopped short, and not another note 
would he sing. Possibly the verdict 
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will be *‘too much talking,” but we 
were a good, sixty. yards away, and 
really tried to keep very quiet. 

The lark is, probably, if the whole 
truth were told, at first rather a dis- 
appointment to most Americans, who 
not unnaturally expect from ‘‘the bird 
that sings at Heaven’s gate” a song of 
great variety and volume. It was in 
Sussex, many years ago, upon the cliffs 
overlooking St. Leonard’s-on-the-Sea, 
that we first made his acquaintance. It 
was early morning, clear and calm, 
after a night of storm, which had 
brought two wrecks on shore within 
sight, and the shock and roar of the 
waves were still so tremendous that we 
were fairly driven from our accustomed 
walk along the Marina, and turning in- 
land by a road which tunneled its way 
upward, gained the level of the rich 
farming land above the town. As we 
emerged into the sunshine a bird rose 
singing from an adjacent field. ‘‘Can 


that feeble, monotonous chirper be a 
skylark ?” thought we, as he rose 
higher, still continuing to sing. His 


actions answered the doubt ; for, as if 
he had been on exhibition, he still rose 
with successive fluttering impulses, in a 
widening spiral, till he was quite lost to 
sight in the cloudless sky, while his 
voice proved itself of more penetrating 
quality than had at first appeared, for it 
continued to reach us, faintly, it is true, 
but with perfect distinctness. Another 
characteristic English landscape is asso- 
ciated in memory with this charming 


little bird, who was not long in win- 
ning his way into our affections. 


It was in Kent, near Ramsgate, on the 
shore of Pegwell Bay, a place famous 
in London for its shrimps, but in his- 
tory as the landing-place of the Saxon 
conquerors, Hengist and Horsa. <A 
heavy easterly gale had blown itself out 
after twenty-four hours of implacable as- 
sault upon the coast, and the sun was 
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setting in an amber sky behind the 
barns and ricks of a comfortable farm; 
while before us a harvest-field sloped al- 
most to the water’s edge. Here, as we 
walked among the sheaves which had 
been seattered by the wind, the larks 
rose in flocks, not soaring and chanting 
out their crisp morning notes, but flut- 
tering up a hundred feet or so, with a 
softer and more melodious song, then 
gently settling down, still singing, to 
the ground, almost exactly after the 
fashion of our own bobolinks in a New 
England clover-field on a bright summer 
morning. The lark presents another 
similarity to the bobolink in the fact 
that, as autumn comes on, it is taken in 
vast numbers for market, as many as 
twenty thousand being sometimes sent 
to London together; but it appears on 
the whole to be multiplying, and that 
about in proportion to the increase in 
arable land. There seems to be no rea- 
son why it should not thrive if brought 
to this country, but whether our agri- 
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culturists would welcome it or not is 
another matter. 

One of the most delightful of English 
song-birds is the thrush or throstle, a 
bird that will bring one to a standstill 
to gaze and listen, forgetful of time 
and place. Our most common thrushes, 
while not all generally known by the 
family name, have each some of his 
vocal qualities, but all together have 
not them all, though one of them, the 
satbird, has peculiar merits of its own. 
The largest of them, our robin, is of 
about the same size, but more energetic 
in disposition, and his song is compar- 
atively monotonous, though at sunset 
not without its charm. Our brown 
thrasher is so shy as searcely to be 
known except to country boys and 
sportsmen. Our sensitive and affection- 
ate catbird is really a little artist, and, 
as Audubon justly says, ‘‘his song is 
a compound of many of the gentle 
trills and modulations of our various 
woodland choristers, delivered with 
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apparent caution and with all the atten- 
tion and softness necessary to enable 
the performer to please the ear of his 
mate. Each cadence passes on without 
faltering, and if you are acquainted with 
the songs of the birds he so sweetly imi- 
tates, you are sure to recognize the man- 
ner of the different species.” All this can 
likewise be said of the English thrush, 
whose voice is of greater volume, being 
‘* peculiarly rich, mellow and sustained, 
and remarkable for the full purity of its 
intonation and the variety of its notes.” 
It will imitate in captivity the tones 
of the flute, and can be taught to 
whistle a tune of considerable length, 
with accuracy. 

Our first acquaintance with this trulv 
charming songster dates from a walk 
taken one lovely summer evening in 
the outskirts of Salisbury. A quiet 
street, gradually become a rural lane, 
had led us through groves and _ be- 
tween embowered cottages up to a lit- 
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tle eminence from which the old city 
lay disclosed, bathed in the ruddy sun- 
set light, its superb cathedral standing 





clearly out against the greenery of the 
close. Just on the other side of the 
street, beyond a little wicket, were 
masses of brilliant color, obtained by 
grouping flowers artistically together, 
and in the midst 
stood a little house, 
its rubble walls hid 
in vines, and the 
gable of its thateh- 
ed roof toward the 
street. At that mo- 
ment a bird alight- 
ed upon the peak 
nearest to us, flut- 
tering his 
and be 


wings, 
van to sing. 
We _ stopped and 
stood spellbound. 
A crowd presently 
gathered, convers- 
ing in undertones 
while enjoying at 
once the sweet liq- 
uid strains and 
the tribute of ad- 
miration paid by 
the strangers from 
beyond to 
their song- 
ster, whose 
ted breast 

while 





sea 
local 

spot- 
heaved 
his little 
frame trembled 
with emotion, 
if he thought 
fame of his 
hung upon 


as 
the 
race 
his 
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efforts. After a few minutes we moved 
on, but he still continued singing, the 
yellows and browns of his quivering 
plumage glowing golden in the last level 
rays of the sun, and, even after a turn 
of the lane had hid him from sight, the 





rich and mellow notes continued to come 
distinctly to the ear. The song of ourown 
spotted thrush, gentle and sweet and sad, 
full of liquid trills and gurgles, and heard 
only in quiet shades, is by comparison 
like a voice from the spirit world. 


THE (AMERICAN) GOLDEN ORIOLE. 
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THE greatest forces in government, 
like those in nature, work silently. 
Jefferson repeatedly compared to the 
force of gravitation, the influence of the 
Supreme Court of the United States in 
molding the infant institutions of our 
country. While he constantly protested 
against the fundamental doctrines which 
the Court was then placing as the foun- 
dation stones of the government, he 
never failed to recognize its importance 
and potency. Another profound writer, 
in the early years of the present cent- 
ury, called it ‘‘the political conscience 
of the nation.” The simile is an apt 
and instructive one. More than once 
has the party in power, blinded by 
passion, been held in check by the 
knowledge that, if it stepped one inch 
aside from the plain path marked out 
by the Constitution, either in its legis- 
lative or executive proceedings, it would 


WHITE, 


encounter the quiet but positive man- 
date of the Supreme Court, to halt—a 
mandate that no man and no party of 
this country has ever 
openly to defy. 

Of the three co-ordinate branches of 
the government the Supreme Court is 
least known to the people. It is no un- 
usual thing for an intelligent stranger 
in Washington to inquire the name of 
the Chief Justice, and not one citizen in 
a hundred can call the roll of the Asso 
ciate Justices ; many do not even know 
that the Supreme Court the 
Capitol. No excited crowds throne 
Washington when a new justice is to take 
the oath of office, or when an important 
term of the court is to begin. No eager 
and interested spectators fill its galleries 
or choke the passageways about its en 
trance when an important case is to be 
argued or decided. And yet the citizen 


been willing 


sits in 
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who tarries five minutes in the Supreme 
Court room will carry away from it a 
deeper and more lasting impression of 
the dignity of the Government than 
from any other place he may visit at the 
National capital. 





PEDIMENT: COURT ROOM, INTERIOR. 


Everywhere else he is disappointed. 
The uproar in the House of Representa- 
tives, the inattention in the Senate, which 
to the stranger argues forgetfulness of 
grave responsibilities or carelessness in 
the performance of important duties; the 
every-day, business air that pervades the 
White House and the Executive Depart- 
ments—all these are calculated to dissi- 
pate that feeling of awe with which he 
was wont to contemplate the Govern- 
ment and its ministers. 

But everything about the Supreme 
Court is impressive and awe-inspiring. 
Even the two trim negro men who sit at 
the inner and outer doors and noiselessly 
open them by means of a cord attached 
to the door-knobs, to allow persons to 
pass in and out, apparently perform that 
duty with a deep sense of their responsi- 
bility. The semi-circular chamber, with 
its stately columns of mottled Potomac 
marble, its half-domed roof lighted by 
skylights, its substantial old-fashioned 
furniture and the rich upholstery of the 
sofas arranged upon the sides for the 
accommodation of spectators, recall his- 
toric scenes, glorified as they are viewed 
through the dim mist of time, and its 
walls seem ready to echo the voices of 
the past. The appearance and bearing 
of the nine elderly gentlemen who sit in 
a row upon a raised platform behind a 
long desk, clothed in their black silk 
robes; the absolute silence enjoined upon 
all not having to address the Court, and 
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the subdued monotones in which the 
business is transacted, make one feel that 
here at least are gravity and attention be- 
fitting the dignity of a great government. 

Strangers rarely remain more than five 
minutes in the Supreme Court chamber. 
Shortly before twelve o'clock 
every day the sofas provided 
for them begin to fill up, and 
half a dozen members of the 
bar walk in and seat them- 
selves at the tables in the 
large space railed off for them 
in the centre of the room. 
The court is about to open. 
Precisely at noon a young 
man sitting at a desk at the 
right of the room strikes his 
table with a gavel, and, ris- 
ing, announces in a clear 
voice: ‘‘The Honorable the 
Chief Justice and the Associate Justices 
of the Supreme Court of the United 
States.” Then every one in the room 
reverently stands, and, from the robing 
apartment at the left, the procession 
enters. At its head walks Mr. John G. 
Nicolay, the Marshal of the Supreme 
Court, and, following him, wearing 
their long black official robes, come the 
Chief Justice and the Associate Justices, 
in the order of their appointment. 
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Marshal of the Supreme Court, 
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The Marshal passes behind the screen 
which separates the loggia beneath the 
gallery from the court-room proper, and, 
coming out at the other end, takes his 
stand at his desk, while the Judges ar- 
range themselves each by the chair he 
is to occupy. Then the Court all sol- 


emnly bow to the Bar, and the Bar to 
the Court, and all seat themselves; the 
Associate Justices taking care to wait, 
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posed of, arguments are begun. But the 
Supreme Court is no place for the dis- 
play of oratory. Eloquence would be 
wasted upon the nine learned men who 
are to be the judges both of the facts 
and of the law. No tricks of rhetoric, 
no passionate appeals to sentiment will 
avail. <A clear, concise statement of the 
sase, and a brief reference to the law, is 
the most effective argument before this 
Court ; and this gener- 
ally presented without any 
attempt at forensic display. 
The judges frequently inter- 
rogate the counselor, and he 
explains obscure points in a 
low conversational tone of 


is 














ONE OF THE MANTELPIECES, COURT ROOM. 
however, until the Chief Justice occu- 
pies his chair. The crier, still standing, 
now calls out: ‘‘ Oyez! Oyez! Oyez! 
All persons having business before the 
Honorable Supreme Court are admon- 
ished to draw near and give their atten- 
tion, for the Court is now sitting. God 
save the United States and this Honor- 
able Court!” These words are delivered 
in a monotone, in a high key, except 
the closing invocation, in which the 
voice is reverently dropped. Then busi- 
ness at once begins. Some member of 
the bar makes a motion, in a conversa- 
tional tone of voice. The Chief Justice 
replies in a low tone, the words of which 
the stranger may catch, but probably 
will not, and the lawyer gathers up his 
papers and walks out. 

When the motions have all been dis- 


voice; and the whole is so 
monotonous and uninterest- 
ing that the stranger who 
happens to enter, rarely re- 
mains long. 


And yet, the questions 
argued before this august 
tribunal are often equal in 
public importance to the 
greatest that engage the 
attention of Congress and 
arouse the interest of the 
country. For, while to Con- 


gress has been intrusted the 
duty of legislation, it exer- 
cises that duty within cer- 
tain prescribed limits, and 
what those limits are is not 
determined by its own in- 
terpretation of the Constitu- 
tion, but by that of the Supreme Court. 


Both Houses of Congress, by a_ two- 
thirds vote in each, may pass an act 


over the President’s veto, and it becomes 
alaw; but a unanimous vote in both 
Houses, and the approval of the Presi- 
dent, cannot make it continue law, if 
the Supreme Court adjudges it unconsti- 
tutional. 

Its power goes farther even than this. 
Incidentally, by its decisions, it draws a 
line around great classes of subjects and 
takes them out of the category of topics 
upon which Congress can legislate at all. 
It even reaches outside of the Federal 
Government into the States and, as in 
the famous Dartmouth College case, de- 
clares that certain classes of laws passed 
by their legislatures shall not be binding 
upon anybody. And, though the ques- 
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tions involved be sometimes political in 
their nature, and have set the whole 
country on fire with excitement, the de- 
crees of the Supreme Court are received 
with profound respect and universally 
acquiesced in and obeyed. 

There is no other judicial tribunal on 
the face of the globe that has been in- 
trusted with such grave responsibilities, 
none that has borne itself with such 
dignity, performed its duties with such 
wisdom, or stood so high in the respect 
and reverence of a people. It has no 
army to enforce obedience to its man- 
dates. It has no patronage to win.par- 
tisan support. Its members have rarely 
been candidates for political office. They 
have not the means, even if they are 
ever tempted, to use their great power to 
promote individual ambitions. They are 
liable to impeachment for misconduct, 
but they hold office for life or during 
good behavior; and so carefully have 
the judges been selected that these con- 
siderations have been sufficient to insure 
the performance of their high duties with 
stern integrity and impartiality. 

The Supreme Court has not attained 
its present position without opposition 
and a struggle. In the very beginning 
it was forced to stand between the Con- 
stitution and all the prejudices and 
misconceptions that threatened its 
perpetuity. In the execution of the 
laws the Court bore the brunt of 
all the opposition which grew out 
of the jealousy of the States toward 
the General Government. It was 
‘alled upon to enforce the collection 
of the revenues from those who were 
unwilling to pay; to punish riots 
which the pressure of odious taxes 
had excited; to quell disaffections 
which popular clamor had inflamed 











into insurrections; to prevent vio- 
lations of the neutrality laws in 
spite of the provocations of foreign 
powers; to compel obedience to com- 
mercial restrictions which those most 
directly affected declared useless and 
inexpedient; to define the respective 
limits of Federal and State author- 
ity, and to check the pretensions of 
the latter; in short, to stand as a 
guard over the Constitution and 
enforce its provisions. 

That the Supreme Court went 
through that trying period and reached 
its present dignity and maturity is credit- 
able, not only to the wisdom, learning, 
and pure patriotism of the great men who 
created it and have sat upon its bench, 
but to the people who, often against 
their will, consented to be guided by it. 

In the judges’ robing-room at the 
Capitol at Washington is a painting of 
Chief Justice Jay, the first of the illus- 
trious line. It represents him as a 
young man, with head and face not sur- 
passed in any gallery of statesmen. His 
features bear the impress both of his 
Dutch and French ancestry. The aqui- 
line nose and decided though not large 
jaw mark the former, while the bright, 
noble eyes, delicate, arched eyebrows, 
mobile mouth, and poise of head upon 
the shoulders, are French. Jay presided 
in the court only five years, and during 
a portion of that time he was honorably 
employed in the foreign service of the 
country. His fame rests chiefly upon 
his great influence in Congress during 
the Revolutionary War and his success 
in negotiating the famous Jay Treaty, 
rather than upon his eminence as a 
jurist. He was a man of broad national 
views, and yet the inadequacy of even 
his foresight of the great future of this 
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country is startlingly illustrated by the 
fact that he was at one time willing to 
surrender to Spain (practically into the 
hands of Napoleon) the great Western 
Territory, with the navigation of the 
Mississippi river. A writer in The Dem- 
ocratic Review, almost fifty years ago, 
recalling this, remarked that if it had 
been done, ‘‘ instead of conquering Afri- 
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ca, French armies might be intrenched 
at Louisville and Cincinnati, living on 
the tamarinds which Chateaubriand, by 
poetic license, says grow upon the banks 


of the Méchacébé” (Mississippi). 


The portrait, already referred to, rep- 
resents Chief Justice Jay clothed in a 
black silk gown broadly faced with scar- 
let, having 


narrow border of white 
along the edge. This 


eT 
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MARSHALL. 


is the nearest ap- 
proach by the Amer- 
ican judiciary to 


the scarlet and er- 
mine of the English 
judges ; and even 
this was accidental, 
for the robe Chief 
Justice Jay wore 
was not one that 
was adopted by the 
Supreme Court; but 
one that he borrow- 
ed from Chancellor 
Livingston, of New 
York. In those days 
the judges of the 
State courts in some 
parts of the Union, 
wore with 
scarlet borders when 
trying capital cases, 
their badge of office 
all other occa- 
sions being a plain 
black silk gown 
with white bands, 
When the Supreme 
Court adopted a ju- 
dicial it 
was the worn 
by the judges of to- 
day. 

Custom in those 
days also prescribed 
the ordinary dress 
of a judge. Wash- 
ington City would 
have been scandal- 
ized if a justice of 
the Supreme Court 
had appeared upon 
the street early in 





robes 


on 





costume, 


one 


the century in a 
round hat, and a 
white one would 


have thrown society 
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into convulsions. Taney was the first 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court who 
discarded the small clothes and appeared 
upon the bench in trousers. 

The Justices of the Supreme Court 
never wore the great wigs that adorned 
the English judiciary, and in which 
American jurists gave judgment in 
Colonial and Revolutionary times. Judge 
William Cushing, of Massachusetts, one 
of the original members of the Court, 
took to New York the wig he had been 
accustomed to wear upon the bench in 
New England, and the first day the Court 
met put it on at his lodgings, and started 
for the court-room. A hundred boys 
followed him up Broadway, but he did 
not discover the cause of their curiosity 
until he overheard a sailor exclaim: ‘‘ My 
eyes, Whata wig!” As soon as the Court 
adjourned he hastened to a wig-maker’s 
and secured a covering for his head 
that attracted less attention. 

The bar in the early days dressed as 
carefully for appearance in the Supreme 
Court as though they were to attend a 
dinner party or a fashionable reception. 
Its members always appeared in full 
suits of black, their cues tied with 
variegated ribbons, tight small-clothes, 
buckles and ruffles. A lawyer wearing 
whiskers, in boots, or having: a_ black 
stock, would have been deemed guilty of 
an outrageous contempt of court. 

It is a curious fact that the name of 
Daniel Webster appears upon none of 
the rolls of the counsellors of the Su- 
preme Court, nor is there anywhere a 
record of his admission to the bar of 
this court. It is probable that he was 
already so distinguished as a lawyer 
when he argued his first case in the Su- 
preme Court that, if anyone thought of 
it, it was taken for granted that he had 
taken the oath and signed the roll, and 
no one raised the question. 

At the first term of Court no business 
was presented, and very few litigants 
appeared during the earlier years of the 
Court’s history. 

John Rutledge, of South Carolina, 
succeeded Jay in 1795, but presided at 
only one term of the Court. He was 
one of the Associate Justices in its first 
organization, but hesitated to resign his 
place on the bench of his State, and was 
never present at the sittings of the Su- 
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preme Court until Washington made 
him Chief Justice. The news of his ap- 
pointment, and that of the negotiation 
of the Jay Treaty, reached the country 
simultaneously, and the people of South 
Carolina, especially of Charleston, were 
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almost frantie with rage over the latter. 
The treaty was burned in effigy there; 
the British flag was trailed through the 
dust of the streets and burned before the 
3ritish Consulate, and a public meeting 
was held at which the most intemperate 
speeches were made. Rutledge was one 
of the orators. The friends of Wash- 
ington’s Administration were indignant, 
but Rutledge went to Philadelphia and 
presided at the summer term of the 
Court. The next winter, Congress re- 
jected his nomination; but this action 
was due rather to evidences of an un- 
balanced mind that Rutledge had al- 
ready exhibited, than to resentment for 
his conduct in relation to the Jay Treaty. 
He returned to South Carolina heart- 
broken and thoroughly soured, and died 
in 1810, a mental wreck. 

The next Chief Justice was William 
Cushing, of Massachusetts, another of 
the Associate Justices when the Court 
was first organized. He was an eminent 
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jurist, inheriting his talent for the law 
from ancestors distinguished both on the 
bench and at the bar. But he held the 
office only a week, resigning on account 
of ill-health. Washington announced 
his appointment to him in a novel way. 
On the evening of the day on which he 
made the nomination, the President 
gave a dinner at which Judge Cushing 
was one of the guests. As they went to 
the table, Washington, looking towards 
Cushing, said: ‘‘The Chief Justice of 
the United States will take a seat on my 
right hand.” Cushing had not expected 
the honor, and was greatly affected. As 
an Associate Justice, Cushing was one 
of the most industrious as well as one 
of the ablest of his time. The Judges 
in those days changed circuits, and 
Cushing rode all over the Union to hold 
court. As there were no railroads then, 
weeks and months were spent in travel- 
ing. Judge Cushing’s equipment was a 
four-wheeled phaéton, drawn by a pair 
of horses which he himself drove. In it 
were many ingenious contrivances of his 
own invention for carrying books, choice 
groceries, and other comforts. Mrs. Cush- 
ing always accompanied her husband, 
and generally read aloud to him while 
riding. His faithful servant, Prince, a 
jet-black negro, whose parents had been 
slaves in his family, followed behind in 
a one-horse vehicle with the baggage. 

Judge Wilson, of Pennsylvania, one 
of the original Associate Justices of the 
court, used to ride the circuits in a dash- 
ing coach and four, with outriders; 
while Justice Thomas Todd, a few years 
later, the first of the judges to visit the 
trans- Alleghanian country, was in the 
habit of riding three thousand miles a 
year on horseback. 

One of the most industrious justices of 
the Supreme Court, in the early days, 
was Bushrod Washington, a nephew of 
the first President. He was rather small 
in stature, negligent of dress, blind in 
one eye, having lost his sight by severe 
study, and an immoderate consumer of 
tobacco. He was a man of inflexible 
firmness, impenetrable, imperturbable, 
silent, patient, and abstracted during an 
argument. He never gave any intima- 
tion by remark, or even by a movement 
of his countenance, what his opinion in 
any case would be; but, when he charged 
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a jury, no judge could be more explicit 
or authoritative. On one occasion he sat 
sixteen consecutive hours without leavy- 
ing the bench. He prepared a digest of 
all opinions delivered by himself and his 
associate, Judge Peters, while riding cir- 
cuit, which was one of the most useful 
law-books published during the early part 
of the century. In these opinions many 
important principles were established 
which subsequently were approved by the 
Supreme Court itself. His associate, 
Judge Peters, was amanof much humor, 
great mother-wit, and distinguished for 
having laid down the principles of ad- 
miralty law in this country. Judge 
Washington was a strict disciplinarian ; 
but Judge Peters was loose in his habits 
and inclined to be lax, even when upon 
the bench. He was accustomed to say 
in a jocular tone, ‘‘My brother Wash- 
ington is the strict judge—I am only the 
district judge.” It was an interesting 
incident that while these two judges were 
once trying a suit in which the King of 
Spain was plaintiff, and his representa- 
tive in this country, Don Onis, was ob- 
liged to lay aside diplomatic etiquette 
and give testimony as to whether Fer- 
dinand VII. or Joseph Bonaparte was 
king, the judges frequently met the lat- 
ter, socially, as he had lately arrived in 
this country. 

Oliver Ellsworth, the ..ird to be ap- 
pointed by Washington to the vacant 
Chief-Justiceship after the resignation of 
Jay, the rejection of Rutledge, and the 
declination of Cushing, was at that time 
United States Senator from Connecticut, 
and one of the most distinguished states- 
men of his day. He was educated at 
Yale and Princeton, and, after gradua- 
tion, studied theology for some time, but 
his tastes led him to adopt the profession 
of law. An amusing anecdote showing 
his skill as a special pleader, even while 
in college, is told by his biographer. The 
authorities at Princeton had forbidden 
any student to wear his hat in the col- 
lege grounds. Ellsworth, having been 
called up for a violation of this rule, re- 
plied to the faculty that he was not 
guilty. A hat, he said, consisted of the 
crown and the brim. As the article he 
wore upon his head had no brim, it was 
not a hat, and therefore, did not come 
under the prohibition of the rules. 
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Both in the Connecticut Legislature 
and also in the Continental Congress, he 
was very active in the support of the 
patriot cause. He also served for a time 
as Judge of the Supreme Court of Con- 
necticut; he was a member of the con- 
vention that framed the Federal Consti- 
tution, and, as Senator, drew up the 
judiciary bill, a copy of which, in his 
handwriting, is still preserved in Wash- 
ington. He became Chief Justice in 1796, 
and retained that office until 1801. No 
very important questions came before the 
court during his term; he won distine- 
tion at that period for his service on the 
commission to negotiate a treaty with 
France, to which place he was appointed 
in 1799. On his return to this country, 
he resigned and retired from public life. 
Ellsworth did not possess a judicial mind. 
He was more of a politician and a lawyer 
than a judge, and his fame rests upon 
his services as a legislator, both in Con- 
necticut and in Congress, rather than 
upon his judicial record. 

It was to Chief Justice John Marshall, 
who was appointed by President Adams, 
in 1801, that the Supreme Court owes its 
present, dignity and authority, and the 
country the establishment of those fun- 
damental principles of government 
which have made the nation one com- 
pact whole, instead of a weak union of 
independent States. Marshall had served 
with distinction in the Revolutionary 
War; had a brief but distinguished 
eareer in Congress; had been special 
embassador of the United States abroad, 
and Secretary of State, before he was 

alled to the office of Chief Justice. Intel- 
lectually, he was a giant, but physically 
he was one of the most awkward and un- 
couth men who ever rose to eminence in 
public life. At the close of the Revolu- 
tionary War, having completed his legal 
studies, he entered upon the practice of 
his profession ; and his ungainly, rustic 
demeanor when he first appeared in 
Richmond to try acase there, is still one 
of the traditions of the Virginia capital. 
He was accustomed to wander about the 
streets in an old linen roundabout, eat- 
ing his luncheon as he walked, and 
would easily be mistaken for one of the 
‘*Crackers” from the remote mountain 
regions of Virginia or North Carolina. 

But, when he appeared in court, and 


rose to address the jury, his personal 
features were forgotten. His skill in 
analysis, the remarkable force with 
which he presented his case, his wealth 
of illustration, and his impassioned elo- 
quence riveted attention and carried 
conviction. His youthful buoyancy of 
spirits, and rustic simplicity of manner, 
were preserved even in his old age, and, 
when more than seventy-five years he 
still enjoyed, with undiminished zest, 
the pleasures of the table and the club. 
‘*Captain Jack Marshall walking ten 
long miles to drill a company of militia, 
and, after a fatiguing drill, ten miles 
home again, with a buck’s tail in his 
cap,” says an author writing soon after 
his death, ‘‘and the ‘old Chief’ ringing 
the hub at quoits, and being rewarded 
for it by exaltation on the shoulders of 
some stout companions with boisterous 
merriment, in which he was as free and 
loud as any one, are characteristics 
which elaborate eulogists of the great 
Chief Justice seem afraid to allude to.” 

When John Marshall became Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court, in 1801, 
that tribunal had not found the impor- 
tant place in the government of the 
United States, which it has occupied 
since that time. Its jurisdiction over 
questions involving the constitutionality 
of laws passed by Congress, over acts 
performed by the executive officers of 
the government, and over the legisla- 
tion of the States when contrary to the 
Federal Constitution, was stoutly de- 
nied by the Democratic party, which 
about the same time came into power, 
and continued to protest against every 
decision of the court asserting such 
jurisdiction and authority as a danger- 
ous usurpation. The writings of Jeffer- 
son and other Democratic statesmen and 
publicists, for a third of a century, are 
full of criticisms upon the court, in- 
cluding predictions of the overthrow of 
the government and the destruction of 
the liberties of the people. But Chief 
Justice Marshall was unmoved by the 
clamor of his political opponents or by 
their plots to pack the court in the in- 
terest of their policy. His conception 
of the character of our institutions and 
of the place which the Supreme Court 
was intended to hold in the govern- 
ment was clearly and sharply defined, 
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and he was not to be turned to one side 
or the other ; and so convincing were 
his opinions that although they enunci- 
ated doctrines-which were repudiated by 
the party in power and by a majority of 
the people, the country submitted, not 
without murmuring sometimes, but 
without disposition to resist; and Chief 
Justice Marshall’s opinions became the 
law of the land, in spite of Congress and 
of the Executive. 

His decisions did more to knit the 
government of the United States together 
firmly and compactly, and to make us a 
nation, than all the legislation of the 
first fifty years of the republic—more 
than any event or series of events in our 
entire history, except the War of the 
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Rebellion. They unquestionably pre- 
served the Union; for, had the States 
been allowed to make and enforce laws, 
without regard to the limitations of the 
Constitution of the United States, the 
bands that held the Union together 
would have been so weakened that the 
first great shock like that of secession in 
1861, would have snapped them asunder, 
and they never could have been re- 
paired. Chief Justice Marshall's opin- 
ions educated the people of the United 


States to look upon the Union as some- 
thing more than a confederacy of States, 
loosely bound together, whose authority 
was subordinate to that of the separate 
commonwealths that composed it ; and 
these decisions laid the foundation of 
the principles which the Union states- 
men defended in 1861, and the Union 
armies fought for. 

While there has been placed in the 
Supreme Court room in the Capitol at 
Washington a bust of each of the Chief 
Justices who have presided over this 
august tribunal in the past, Marshall 
alone has been honored with a statue. 
This has lately been erected in the 
grounds west of the Capitol. The artist 
Story (son of Marshall's biographer, 
Justice Story, who sat upon the Su- 
preme bench with him twenty-four 
years) represents him sitting, clothed in 
his judicial and delivering an 
opinion of the Court. The gown gives 
grace to the figure that without it was 
so uncouth, makes it harmonize with 
the massive, perfectly formed head and 
the earnest countenance in which every 
line tells of his greatness. 

Marshall was succeeded by Roger B. 
Taney, of Maryland, who was Attorney- 
General of the United States under 
Jackson when the latter appointed him 
to the Chief Justiceship made vacant by 
Marshall’s death in 1835. He was an 
able lawyer and an active Democratic 
politician. Taney presided over the 
Supreme Court twenty-eight years, and 
in point of intellectual ability and judi- 
cial learning ranked next to Marshall 
among those who have adorned the Su- 
preme bench. But he was unfortunate 
in having rendered one opinion which 
shocked the moral sense of a large part, 
if not a majority of the people—the only 
important opinion that has ever come 
from that great tribunal to which the 
country has not in the end submitted. 
I refer, of course, to the Dred Scott de- 
cision, in which he declared that negroes 
were not included in the “all men’ 
referred to by the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence as ‘‘created free and equal and 
entitled to the enjoyment of life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness”; that 
they had no status as citizens, could not 
sue in any court, and were to be regarded 


as ‘‘so far inferior that they had no 


robes 
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rights a white man was bound to re- 
spect.” In the indignation. aroused by 
this decision all of Chief Justice Taney’s 
previous record and his unquestionably 
eminent services were forgotten, and he 
is remembered even to-day almost ex- 
clusively as the author of a doctrine 
which insulted humanity and aroused 
the indignation of the civilized world. 
The Dred Scott decision, like the Kan- 
sas troubles and the John Brown raid, 
undoubtedly hastened the crisis in which 
the doctrine so laid down was blotted 
out in blood. Taney lived to read the 
proclamation of President Lincoln de- 
claring the freedom of the slaves, but he 
died before the negro was invested with 
all the rights and privileges of citizen- 
ship. His latter years were embittered 
by the hatred of the country, and after 
he died, Mr. Sumner prevented, for sev- 
eral years, the placing of his bust in the 
Supreme Court room by the side of those 
of his predecessors. Posterity may do 
him justice in spite of this one fatal 
error, but he has not received it from 
his own nor the present generation. 
Salmon P. Chase’s fame is that of a 
statesman rather than of a jurist. He was 
one of the small band of devoted men 
who spent their lives in relentless war 
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upon slavery, and he was spared to wit- 
ness the triumph of the cause of freedom 
in whose behalf he labored so long and 
so faithfully, and to be honored with the 
highest trusts in the nation, save that of 
the Presidency. As United States Sena- 
tor, Governor of Ohio, and a leading 
candidate for the Presidency in 1860, he 
held a place of such eminence in the Re- 
publican party and in the nation as to 
make his appointment by Mr. Lincoln in 
the first Republican Cabinet, in 1861, an 
eminently proper one. As Secretary of 
the Treasury during the war, he success- 
fully carried the finances of the country 
through difficulties such as have never 
been encountered before or since. If he 
had failed, not even President Lincoln, 
backed by the enthusiastic patriotism of 
the loyal North, could have saved the 
Union. The government bond and legal 
tender acts, and the national banking 
system, will ever stand as monuments to 
his greatness. 

His service on the bench continued 
nine years only, and was not marked by 
decisions that enunciated new principles 
or established new doctrines, although 
two of them did disappoint the Republi- 
can party and checked for a time that 
progress toward the consolidation of the 
government that previously had been un- 
interrupted since the close of the war. 
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These were in the slaughterhouse cases, 
in Louisiana, and the legal tender cases. 
By the former the scope of the late 
amendments to the Constitution was 
limited, and in the latter the act making 
greenbacks legal tender was declared un- 
constitutional. Such of his opinions as 
touched political questions, as a rule, as- 
serted the supremacy of the national 
government and tended to the preserva- 
tion of the fruits of the war. 

One of the most memorable scenes in 
the Court while Chief Justice Chase pre- 
sided was that when the Dred Scott de- 
cision was set aside by the admission of 
a colored man to be counselor of the 
court. An arrangement having been 
made in advance between Senator Sum- 
ner and the Chief Justice, the former ap- 
peared in court February 1st, 1865, ac- 
companied by a colored man, and moved 
that he be admitted as a counselor. The 
Chief Justice bowed, and said ‘‘ Let him 
come forward and take the oath.” Mr. 
Rock, a member of the Massachusetts 
bar, was then sworn at the clerk’s desk, 
and signed the roll. The scene is one 
that ought to be the subject of a great 
historical painting to be preserved in the 
Capitol. 

Probably none of the justices sitting 
upon the bench of the Supreme Court 
to-day will leave as deep a mark on the 
institutions of our country, and they 
certainly have not so greatly distin- 
guished themselves in other branches of 
the public service, as some of their pre- 
decessors have done. But I believe that 
the bench has never been filled by jurists 
of such even equipment as those now 
comprising the Supreme Court, for deal- 
ing with the questions they have to 
pass upon; or of equal ability to get 
through successfully with the great 
mass of business that yearly finds its 
way to theirdocket. And I do not wish 
to be understood as saying that the stand- 
ard of individual attainments of the 
court is not high. Their legal learning 
and judicial experience are, I believe, in 
most instances, greater to-day than ever 
before in the history of the court, and 
there certainly has never been a time in 
the last century when the decisions of 
the Supreme Court have been less fre- 
quently questioned than now. 

Chief Justice Waite can hardly be 
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said to have had a national reputation 
when he was called by President Grant 
to preside on the Supreme Court bench. 
Two unfortunate nominations had been 
made which had to be withdrawn—those 
of Attorney-General George H. Williams 
and Caleb Cushing. Then President 
Grant sent in the name of Morrison R. 
Waite. People asked each other who he 
was. But when Ohio vouched for him, 
and the President’s friends pointed to 
his valuable services as counsel for the 
United States before the Geneva Tribu- 
nal, the Senate was satisfied and unan- 
imously voted to confirm him. There 
was more of a lottery about it than 
about the appointment of any previous 
Chief Justice in the history of the court. 
Nodody felt sure that he had the learn- 
ing or possessed the judicial cast of mind 
that would fit him to wear the robes of 
Jay and Marshall and Chase, but there 
was also a feeling of uncertainty as to 


where the Presidential choice would 
next alight. Chief Justice Waite was 
vouched for as unstained in character 


and well equipped as a lawyer, and no 
one felt like raising his voice in oppo- 
sition. 

But, if it was a lottery, it was one in 
which the nation drew a prize. Most 
unassuming, coo] in judgment, but of 
tireless industry, Chief Justice Waite 
very soon convinced, not only his col- 
leagues and the bar, but Congress and the 
people, that no mistake had been made. 
He came of a long ancestry of lawyers. 
The Waites settled in Connecticut more 
than two centuries ago, and even then 
there were men among them eminent 
in the legal profession. Born in theold 
town of Lyme, he was educated at Yale 
College, and when just of age was gradu- 
ated in the same class with William M. 
Evarts, Edwards Pierrepont, Benjamin 
Silliman and others who have since been 
distinguished in statesmanship, science, 
and literature. After studying law in 
his father’s office, he went westward, and 
after completing his studies, began to 
practice in Toledo, Ohio. He was a suc- 
cessful lawyer—that was all that could 
be said of him for the next thirty years. 
He seemed to have no political ambition, 
and held but one public office before he 
was made Chief Justice—that of repre- 
sentative in the Ohio Legislature in 1849 
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—to which he was nominated against his 
earnest protest. 

Chief Justice Waite came to the Su- 
preme bench in the maturity of his 
powers—he was fifty-seven years of age 
—and so vigorous is his constitution, 
physically and mentally, that although 
he has now passed his seventieth birth- 
day, he shows as yet no indications of 
the approaching feebleness of age. As 
he walks along Pennsylvania avenue in 
Washington, where he may be seen al- 
most any fine day on his way between 
his home and the Supreme Court room 
at the Capitol, his step is as light and as 
springy as that of a boy; and when he 
reads a carefully prepared opinion in a 
complicated case, it bears evidence in 
every line, not only of the most patient 
research and close analysis, but also of 
growing rather than of waning powers. 

In personal appearance Chief Justice 
Waite is not imposing—a man who is 
only of medium height rarely is—but 
there is a substantial solidity about his 
figure that makes him far from the re- 
verse. There is no stoop to his broad 
shoulders, and he carries erect his large, 
well-formed head, covered as it is with 
hair that is now iron gray. His face is 
reflective and genial, with well marked 
features and keen, piercing eyes. He 
impresses a stranger as being a clean- 





cut, positive, determined man. His 
charming simplicity of manner and 


quiet, unassuming demeanor make a 
deeper impression of his greatness than 
any conscious assumption of dignity 
could do. 

There is something that satisfies our 
ideas of the highest propriety in the 
manner in which the Chief Justice lives 
in Washington. His house is a com- 
fortable, large, brick edifice in an emi- 
nently respectable but not ultra-fashion- 
able quarter of the national capital. 
His nearest neighbors are John W. 
Foster, once United States minister to 
Mexico and subsequently to Spain ; John 
W. Thompson, a banker ; and Ex-Secre- 
tary William E. Chandler; the new 
Mexican Legation residence will be on 
the adjoining lot. The interior is that 
of the residence of a man of culture and 
ample means (not great wealth, as the 
world goes to-day); with spacious rooms 
about whose furnishing and ornamenta- 
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tion there is an air of homelike repose. 
Judge Waite’s ‘‘ den,” as he ealls his 
workshop, is in the second story over 


the dining-room, well-lighted, venti- 
ated, and tastefully carpeted and 
papered. A bright fire in the grate 
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casts a warm glow throughout the apart- 
ment, when the season requires it, and 
a rich rug in front of it invites the 
visitor to a siesta in one of the great easy 
chairs. But it is not a place for idle- 
ness, as the piles of legal-looking papers 
that rise from the desk and peep out 
from the drawers testify, and the law- 
books arranged in rows in the book- 
vases on the sides attest. The spaces 
of the walls are occupied by engraved 
portraits of chief justices, his predeces- 
sors, and large photographs of Webster, 
Clay, Grant, Hayes, and other public 
men. A large stuffed owl, that emblem 
of wisdom, looks down as if it was the 
guardian spirit of the place. Here the 
Chief Justice does his work. Rising 
early, acup of coffee is brought to his 
study, and with that mild stimulant 
alone, he applies himself closely until 
his breakfast hour, ten o’clock ; and, 
returning, does not generally leave his 
desk until it is time to go to the Capitol 
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to be present at the opening of the 
Supreme Court at noon. 

Members of the Supreme Court and 
their families constitute the most select 
circle of official society in Washington, 
and the social exactions upon the Chief 
Justice are very great. Scarcely an 
evening passes during the fashionable 
season that his presence is not demanded 
at a reception, or a dinner or a_ party, 
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and during the winter he gives a series 
of entertainments himself. These are 
marked by a cordial hospitality and re- 
fined absence of display that are more 
impressive than any extravagance. It 
is a high social honor to be a guest of the 
Chief Justice. 

The members of the Supreme Court 
-ank—if, indeed, there is such a thing 
as rank upon the bench—in the order 
of their appointment. Associate Jus- 
tice Samuel F. Miller became a mem- 
ber of the Court in 1862, by the ap- 
pointment of President Lincoln. Few 
men have risen to eminence in their 
professions so rapidly as Judge Miller. 
He was thirty years old before he began 
the study of law, having in the mean- 
time married and established himself in 
the practice of medicine. A native of 


Kentucky, born in 1816, his childhood 
was spent upon a farm, where his oppor- 
tunities for securing a school education 
were limited. A year or two at an 
academy was followed by a course of 
study in the office of a relative who 
was a physician, graduation from a 
medical college, and entry upon a coun- 
try practice in which he continued for 
eight years. 

But his inclination, as well as his tal- 
ents, drew Mr. Miller toward the law, and, 
in spite of the family that was dependent 
upon him, he turned to Blackstone's 
Commentaries, devoting his leisure time 
to the mastery of their intricacies, while 
he supported his wife and children from 
the earnings of his medical practice. 
Soon after his admission to the bar he 
left his old profession and launched into 
law, meeting with almost immediate 
success. From Kentucky he went to 
Keokuk, Iowa, where he entered ear- 
nestly into the political movements of 
that then new State. Always a Whig 
until the formation of the Republican 
party, he was a most ardent admirer 
of Henry Clay, who, with Alexander 
Hamilton, he still regards as one of 
the greatest statesmen America has pro- 
duced. In Keokuk he formed a part- 
nership with a Mr. Reeves, and, upon 
the latter’s death, retained the large 
practice that the firm had built up, 
subsequently becoming the husband of 
Mrs. Reeves, his first wife having died 
three years before. 

When Mr. Lincoln selected Mr. Miller 
for a place upon the Supreme bench, 
which became vacant in 1862, he was 
already one of the prominent lawyers of 
the West, although only about a dozen 
years had passed since his admission to 
the bar; and so well and favorably known 
was he in Washington that the Senate 
unanimously confirmed his nomination 
on the day on which it was received, and 
without reference to a committee, a com- 
pliment rarely paid to a man not pre- 
viously a member of the Senate. 

While perhaps not so profoundly 
learned in some departments of the law 
as several of his colleagues, Justice Miller 
is distinguished among American jurists 
for the quickness and accuracy with 
which he seizes upon the essential points 
of an involved controversy and clears 
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away what is immaterial or confusing. 
His judgment is almost unerring. But 
itis for the long series of remarkably 
able opinions upon constitutional ques- 
tions, written and delivered during the 
past twenty-four years, that Justice Miller 
is best known. In their breadth, scope 
of argument, and clearness of statement 
they rank with those of Chief Justice 
Marshall. To him was assigned the duty 


of preparing the first decision of the 
Court involving the thirteenth, four- 


teenth and fifteenth amendments to the 
Constitution ; and, adopted by the Court, 
his opinion stands as one of the few that 
may be called anchors of the Govern- 
ment. 

Justice Miller is not as methodical in 
his habits of thought and work as some 
of his associates. He generally makes 
his pen wait upon his inclination, but 
when he takes a seat at his desk he works 
with wonderful rapidity, completing his 
task in the least possible time. But this 
does not prove an absence of the most 
careful research and mature reflection, 
for he frequently goes carefully over the 
whole ground of a case, gets his authori- 
ties, and reaches the conclusions before 
he puts pen to paper. Then he writes 
his opinion very rapidly, and in a bad 
hand. 

A stranger in Washington, to whom 
one of the Justices of the Supreme Court 
was pointed out on Pennsylvania Ay- 
enue, said he thought he must be a 
judge when he saw him. ‘“ They are 
generally pretty large,” he said, ‘‘ when 
they get on the Supreme bench, and 
they get bigger after they sit, like a hen 
on her eggs. Whether it is the sitting 
that makes them large, or the brooding, 
or whether they were of the Plymouth 
Rock breed to begin with, I cannot say.” 
Justice Miller contributes his share to the 
avoirdupois of the Court. Though of 
only middle height, his form is well 
filled, and he surpasses in physical vigor 
many a younger man. He has an im- 
mense head, bald on the top; a clean- 
shaven ruddy face from which he cannot 
drive, if he would, the evidence of his 
refined, sympathetic, sensitive nature. 
His Washington house is on Highland 
Place, overlooking the Thomas Statue, 
and one of his nearest neighbors is Sec- 
retary Bayard. The mansion is an im- 
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posing one of brick and brown stone, 
with tower and Mansard roof, richly 
and tastefully, but not extravagantly, 
furnished. The study is in the base- 
ment, a large room crowded with 
book-eases, big sofas, lounges and easy 
chairs. Justice Miller is not a hermit in 
his workroom; he seems more at home 
entertaining his friends there than in the 
drawing-room above. He and Mrs. Mil- 
ler enjoy great social popularity, and 
entertain generously and with good taste. 

Another of Abraham Lincoln’s ap 
pointments, and the only one except 
Justice Miller now remaining upon the 
bench, is Justice Stephen J. Field. He 
is a member of that famous family, sons 
of the Rev. David Dudley Field, one of 
whom tied America to Europe by an 
electric cable, while another has gained 
great distinction in the practice of law. 
The lives of few public men have been 
so varied and stirring as that of Justice 
Field. Sent to Greece at the age of 
thirteen that he might perfect himself in 
the study of language, he returned after 
nearly three years in Athens and Smyr- 
na, to enter Williams College, from 
which he was a graduate in 1837. His 
preceptor in law was his distinguished 
brother, David Dudley, with whom he 
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remained in New York until 1848, when 
he again visited Europe. Returning in 
1849, he joined the “Argonauts” who 
sought their fortunes in the gold fields 
of California, and upon his arrival there 
was elected the first alealde of Marys- 
ville. In administering the old Mexican 
laws in the midst of a disorderly state of 
society, Mr. Field had many an exciting 
adventure. A member of the California 
Legislature in 1850, he may be said to 
have been almost the father of the ju- 
diciary system, and of the civil and 
criminal codes of procedure in the new 
State. In 1857 he went upon the Su- 
preme bench of California, and in 1859 
became Chief Justice of the State. Dur- 
ing this time he did the State almost in- 
estimable service by his influence in 
securing the passage of the law placing 
real estate titles on a solid basis, and by 
decisions on the subject, in which he 
delivered the opinions of the Court. He 
became Associate Justice of the United 
States Supreme Court in 1865, and in the 
last twenty-two years has steadily grown 
in the respect of his colleagues, the bar 
and the country. He was a candidate 
for the Democratic nomination for Pres- 
ident of the United States in 1880. 
Justice Field’s residence is on First 


street, East, facing the Capitol and 
grounds. Itis a historic house, being 
part of the building erected by citizens of 
Washington for the accommodation of 
Congress while the Capitol was being re- 
built after its destruction by the British 
in 1814. Infront of it James Monroe and 
John Quincy Adams were inaugurated 
Presidents of the United States, and with- 
in its walls Henry Clay resided three 
terms as Speaker of the House. Subse- 
quently it became a boarding-house, and 
there dwelt together Jefferson Davis, 
Robert Toombs, Alexander Stephens, and 
John C. Calhoun who died there. Dur- 
ing the war it was used as a military 
prison, but when peace was restored it 
was remodeled into three dwellings, one 
of which was purchased by Senator 
Evarts, another by General McKee Dunn, 
of the army, and the third by Cyrus W. 
Field, who presented it to his brother, the 
Associate Justice. The library, where 
Justice Field does his work, is in an an- 
nex, also fronting the Capitol and park, 
and is well furnished with books, while 
the walls are covered with portraits, 
either engravings or photographs. The 
Justice himself is tall, stoops slightly, has 
an unusually Jarge head (bald on the 
front and top), and a full beard. He 
wears gold spectacles constantly, and 
carries his age so lightly as to look at 
least twenty years younger than he 
really is. His extensive travels and 
varied experience make him a most en- 
tertaining conversationalist upon almost 
any subject. 

In order. to prevent President Johnson 
from filling the vacancy on the Supreme 
bench in 1865—caused by the death of 
Justice Catron—Congress passed a law 
forbidding the appointment of an Asso- 
ciate Justice until the number should be 
reduced to six, but in 1869 it was increased 
to eight, and William Strong, of Penn- 
sylvania, and Joseph P. Bradley, of New 
Jersey, were appointed by President 
Grant. The former retired in 1880, hav- 
ing reached the age of seventy years and 
served continuously ten years. Justice 
Bradley is still upon the bench, and is 
the oldest member of the Supreme Court, 
having been born at Berne, near Albany, 
New York, in 1813. His early education 
was very limited, but his thirst for know]- 
edge was insatiable, and it is related of 
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him that when he was a charcoal-burner 
in the Heidelberg mountains he used to go 
to Albany upon a load of coal, studying 
Latin on the way. . He was once asked 
what he intended to do when he grew to 
manhood, and replied that he had not 
made up his mind whether he would be 
President of the United States or Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court. He began 
teaching at the age of sixteen, and, 
through the kindness of a relative, was 
enabled to prepare for college and to be 
graduated at Rutgers in 1836. Among 
his classmates were Frederick T. Freling- 
huysen and Cortlandt Parker. Hechose 
the profession of law and practiced thirty 
years. Having a taste for politics, he was 
the Republican candidate for Congress 
from his district in 1862, but was defeated, 
and in 1868 his name stood at the head 
of the Grant and Colfax electoral ticket 
in New Jersey. 


The legal tender act had been declared . 


unconstitutional by a bare majority of 
the Supreme Court at a time when there 
were but seven associate justices, and, 
after the appointment of Justices Strong 
and Bradley, the case was reargued and 
a new decision rendered, in which the 
two new justices voted with the former 
minority. This caused a very heated dis- 
cussion among lawyers and publicists, 
and it was openly asserted that those 
judges were appointed for the purpose 
of securing a reversal of that decision, 
which, if it had been allowed to stand, 
might have proved embarrassing to the 
Government. An earnest denial of this 
was made on behalf of President Grant 
by his friends, who asserted that the ap- 
pointment of the two new judges was 
urged, and under consideration before 
the first decision of the court was known. 
Justice Bradley has written some impor- 
tant opinions, among them one in the 
Colfax-Grant-Parish Louisiana case. 
Justice Bradley lives in the house once 
owned by Stephen A. Douglas, at the 
corner of Second and I streets in Wash- 
ington, which in its day was one of the 
most imposing private residences in the 
national capital. The great ball-room 
added by Mrs. Douglas is now used by 
the judge as his library, which contains 
the best private collection of law-books 
in the country. He is a genial, com- 
panionable man, and, when he and Mrs. 
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Bradley give a dancing party, his library 
is temporarily converted once more into 
a ball-room., The brilliant lights and 
splendid costumes, the hum of merry 
voices, the music, and the rhythmic 
movement of the dancers are in strange 
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contrast with the long rows of law-books, 
sach in its formal sheepskin cover. 

Four of the associate justices have gone 
upon the bench of the Supreme Court 
within the past ten years. The oldest of 
these in service is John M. Harlan, of 
Kentucky, who was appointed by Presi- 
dent Hayes in 1877. Justice Harlan isa 
good representative of the best type of 
the Kentucky soldier, statesman and 
jurist. Born tn Boyle county in that 
State in 1838, he was less than forty 
years of age when he became a member 
of the highest court in the land, and yet 
he had already distinguished himself not 
only asa successful lawyer, but as a jurist, 
an officer in the Union army, and a 
statesman. 

Young Harlan’s academic education 
was obtained at Centre College, and in 
the law department of the Transylvania 
University at Lexington, from both of 
which he was graduated—from the latter 
in 1853, when he was only twenty years 
old. He first practised law in Frankfort, 
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Kentucky, and was elected county judge 
of Franklin county in 1858. In 1859 he 
was the Whig candidate for Congress in 
the Ashland district, once represented by 
Henry Clay, but then Democratic, and 
was defeated by only sixty-seven votes. 
He removed to Louisville in 1861, and 
upon the breaking out of the war organ- 
ized the 10th regiment of United States 
Kentucky Volunteers, of which he be- 
came colonel. Promoted to the rank of 
brigadier-general for meritorious service, 
the death of his father made it necessary 
for him to resign his commission in 1863, 
and in doing so he wrote: ‘‘I beg the 
commanding general to feel assured that 
itis from no want of confidence either in 
the justice or ultimate triumph of the 
Union cause. That cause will always 
have the warmest sympathy of my heart; 
for there are no conditions upon which 
[ will consent to a dissolution of the 


Union; nor are there any conditions con- . 


sistent with a republican form of gov- 


McKENNEY, 


JAMES H. 


Clerk of the Supreme Court. 


ernment which I am not prepared to 
make in order to maintain and perpetu- 
ate that Union.” 

In the fall of 1863, General Harlan 
was elected Attorney-General of Ken- 
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tucky on the Union ticket. Both in 
1871 and 1875, he was Republican candi- 
date for Governor of Kentucky, in each 
case receiving a much larger vote than 
any previous Republican candidate. 
After the inauguration of President 
Hayes, the latter appointed General 
Harlan a member of the commission to 
adjust the political differences in Louisi- 
ana, a task which he performed with 
such excellent judgment that his subse- 
quent elevation to the Supreme Court 
bench was generally approved 
proper recognition of his eminent ability 
and pure public record. 

In person, Justice Harlan is a man 
of commanding presence, with a power- 
ful and admirably built frame, large 
head and impressive countenance. He 
is a close student and careful judge, 
a jurist of constantly growing powers, 
and an eloquent and forcible speaker. 

Justice Harlan formerly kept house 
in Washington, but for five years after 
the death of his daughter, Mrs. Linus 
Child, he and Mrs. Harlan did not go 
into society. During a portion of this 
time he resided in the country a few 
miles from Washington, but has lately 
bought some land in the city, and is now 
building himself a house. He has a 
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son who is a Presbyterian clergyman, 
recently called to a parish in New York 
city. 

Among the Judges of the Supreme 
Court, William B. Woods represents the 
farther South. He is a native of Ohio, 
and a graduate of Yale in the class of 
1845. In politics he was in those daysa 
Democrat, and was Speaker of the Ohio 
House of Representatives in 1858 and 
1859. Espousing the cause of the Union 
in 1861, he entered the army as lieuten- 
ant-colonel of the 76th Ohio Volunteers, 
and, after serving gallantly through the 
war, was mustered out in 1865, with the 
rank of brigadier and brevet major-gen- 
eral. Returning to the South, he began 
business in Alabama, and was soon 
elected State Chancellor, which office he 
held until appointed United States Cir- 
cuit Judge. He ascended the Supreme 
Court bench in 1880. Justice Woods is 
a man of positive opinions which he 
does not, however, allow to sway his 
judgment. He was not present during 
the last term of the court, failing health 
having made it necessary for him to 
seek the mild climate of Southern Cali- 
fornia.* 

Ohio enjoys the distinction of having 
two representatives in the Supreme 
Court, besides Justice Woods, who was 
born in that State but was appointed 
from Georgia. 

Stanley Matthews was born in Cin- 
cinnati in 1824 and was graduated from 
Kenyon College when only sixteen 
years of age. He went to Tennessee 
and became an assistant teacher in a 
seminary, and while there was admitted 
to the bar and began the practice of law 
at Columbia. Returning to his native 
city in 1845, he opened an office there 
and the next year became a convert to 
anti-slavery doctrines through reading 
the Cincinnati Herald, then conducted 
by Dr. Gamaliel Bailey, whom he suc- 
ceeded as editor in 1846, when the latter 
went to Washington to establish The 
National Era. Two years later he be- 
came clerk of the Ohio House of Repre- 
sentatives, serving during the session, 
when Salmon P. Chase was first chosen 
United States Senator. 

As the Cincinnati Herald did 


not 





* Justice Woods died in Washington, May 14, 1887. 
Vou. VI.—29 


prove a financial success it. was sus- 
pended and Mr. Matthews resumed the 
practice of law in 1850, but in 1851 he 
was chosen one of the three Judges of 
the Court of Common Pleas of Hamil- 
ton County. After two years on the 
bench he resigned to resume the prac- 
tice of law and subsequently served two 
years in the Ohio Senate and also as 
United States Attorney for the Southern 
District of Ohio under an appointment 
by President Buchanan. 

Mr. Matthews was one of the early 
Union volunteers at the breaking out of 
the war, and went to the front as lieu- 
tenant-colonel of the 23d regiment, Ohio 
Volunteers. In the fall of the same 
year he was promoted to the coloneley 
of the 51st Ohio Volunteers, but resigned 
his commission in 1863 to become Judge 
of the Superior Court of Cincinnati, 
which position he held one year. In 
1876 he was the defeated Republican 
candidate for Congress in the Second 
Ohio District, and after the election was 
active and prominent in the support of 
the theory of President Hayes’ election. 
He was one of the Republican counsel 
before the Electoral Commission, and 
when John Sherman went into Presi- 
dent Hayes’ Cabinet, Mr. Matthews was 
chosen to fill the vacancy thus caused in 
the Senate. He went upon the Supreme 
bench in 1881. 

Justice Matthews is a man of versatile 
genius, a brilliant lawyer, an effective 
speaker, and is developing rare qualities 
as a judge. He is still in the prime of 
his mature powers, and ought to be good 
for many years of valuable and honor- 
able service. He has been married a 
second time since his appointment in the 
judiciary, and lives at Washington in a 
style befitting his position. 

The last two Supreme Court ap- 
pointees have been men of wider ju- 
dicial experience at the time of their 
elevation to this office than any of their 
recent predecessors. Justice Horace Gray, 
who was called, in 1881, from the Chief 
Justiceship of the Supreme Court of 
Massachusetts, where he had presided 
since 1873, had also been an Associate 
Justice in the same Court for nine years, 
and the reporter of its decisions for six 
years. He is a native of Boston, where 
he was born in 1828, and is descended 
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from an eminent family. His grand- 
father was one of the oldest merchant 
princes of Boston in the period of the 
War of 1812, and was president of a bank 
which generously and patriotically came 
to the financial aid of the government in 
a time of sore distress. 

Justice Gray was graduated at Har- 
vard College in 1845, from the Harvard 
Law School in 1849, and was admitted 
to the bar in 1851, having studied with 
Judge Lowell, now United States Circuit 
Judge. He was a law partner of Judge 
E. Rockwood Hoar, and, with the ex- 
ception of the time spent upon the bench 
of the Supreme Judiciary Court of Mas- 
sachusetts, devoted himself, previous 
to his appointment to his present po- 
sition, to the practice of the law. Phys- 
ically, he is the giant of the Supreme 
Court, towering above all his associates, 
large men as they almost all are, and 
possessing an intellect as powerful and 
as finely developed as his frame. His 
appointment and that of Judge Blatch- 


ford have more than preserved the 
court from deteriorating—they have 


actually raised the average of ability in 
it. Justice Gray is the only bachelor 
in the Supreme Court, but he keeps 
house in Washington, on Rhode Island 
avenue, his sister spending the winter 
with him, and assisting him in the dis- 
charge of his social duties. 

Justice Samuel Blatchford, of New 
York, is the junior member of the court 
in length of service, but not in years or 
experience. For more than a third of a 
century his name has been familiar to 
the bar of the country as the compiler 
of some of the most important law re- 
ports, and for twenty years he has sat 
upon the bench where he has been 
distinguished for his learning and the 
and correctness of his de- 
Born in New York City in 
1820, he was graduated from Columbia 
College when only seventeen years of 
age, and at once turned his attention to 
the study of law. He was Governor 
William H. Seward’s secretary when 
the latter was chief magistrate of New 
York, and in 1845 went to Auburn to 
practice law as a member of Governor 
Seward’s firm. In 1854 he returned to 
the metropolis and soon attained a high 
professional reputation. In 1855 he 


clearness 
cisions. 
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published the reports of the admiralty 
cases in the United States District Court 
for the Southern District of New York. 
He was already the reporter for the 
Cireuit Court for the Second Judicial 
District and had in 1852 begun the com- 
pilation of Blatchford’s Reports. His 
first experience upon the bench was as 
Judge of the District Court, in 1867. In 
1878 he was made, by President Hayes, 
Judge of the United States Circuit 
Court, and during the four years that 
he served in that capacity it became 
necessary for him to render decisions in a 
number of very important cases. All these 
decisions were remarkable for their abil- 
ity, and very few of them were reversed 
on appeal. He was appointed Associate 
Justice in 1882, after the place had been 
offered to Roscoe Conkling and George 
F. Edmunds. Justice Blatchford is very 
wealthy, and at his Washington resi- 
dence on the corner of Fifteenth and K 
Streets entertains during the season with 
great elegance and very refined taste. 
Mrs. Blatchford, who is the daughter of 
Eben Appleton, of Boston, and a sister- 
in-law of Daniel Webster’s daughter 
Julia, is a lady of the old school. 

The officers of the Supreme Court are 
few, but they are chosen with great care 
and, as arule, retain office during life. 
They are the clerk, marshal, and report- 
er of the opinions. These have their as- 
sistants, and the whole corps comprises a 
dozen or fifteen men, besides pages, door- 
keepers, and messengers. The present 
clerk is James H. McKenney, who was 
appointed in 1880. He had been brought 
up from boyhood in the clerk’s office, 
having entered it in 1858, four years be- 
fore Justice Miller, who is oldest in serv- 
ice among the members of the court, 
went upon the bench. He is still, ap- 
parently, a young man, bright, intelli- 
gent, quick, a universal favorite, and a 
model official. 

John G. Nicolay, the marshal, was ap- 
pointed in 1872. He is well-knownas one 
of the private secretaries of President 
Lincoln, and more recently as the joint 
author with Colonel John Hay, of the 
Life of Abraham Lincoln, now publish- 
ing. Heisa man of studious habits and 
literary tastes. His frame isslight, and 
his health robust, but he is a hard 
worker and may be met more frequently 
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in the literary circles of Washington than 
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Electoral Commission of 1877, appointed 
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ork. } J. C. Bancroft Davis, the reporter, has the Presidential election of the previous 
the ‘ had a varied experience in the public autumn, and of which five justices of 
icial } service, but chiefly in connection with the Supreme Court were members. That 
»om- ; diplomatic affairs. A graduate of Har- body, undoubtedly, saved the country 
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life. LK RIVER, in West Virginia, is a spoiled beauty. 
yort- Vain of her long line of mountain ancestry, she 
Yr as- flaunts upon her shoals; arrogant from her reign 
ses a over great stretches of lovely valley, she rises in 
loor- ; rocky gorges and mountain confines to pass them 
sent £ by with stately flow; defiant, she hurls herself 
was ee against impeding islands and mighty boulders; 
ucht angry, she foams at tripping falls and intruding 
ffice, mountain spurs; laughing, she dances over the 
s be- _- slippery slopes; and in moody, dreamy loveli- 
serv- ian a z ness, she lies in quiet eddies for bass to stir 
vurt, | oe ~~: and salmon tease. 
 ap- | = : Tracing one of her creeks upward from its 
telli- long reach of wide-spread mouth, under over- 
nd a = hanging birches and leaning sycamores, over 
a ae aa stony shallows, through fertile patches 
s ap- , eT | eee lying under mountain feet, around elbows 
sone “oa Seu of rock and into ever twisting recesses, 
ident ; until a jutting wedge, pine-grown and 
joint laureled, splits its bed in two and branches it for easier climbing—one is at Tub’s 


Fork, and the noisy, sparkling stream dashing out of a shaded ravine into one of 


f the ! 
lish- the branches is Aaron’s Prong: so the mountaineers call it ‘‘Aaron’s Prong of 


sand 4 Tub’s Fork.” Why Aaron’s and why Tub’s is a fact lost beyond even the reviving 
and power of tradition or invention of the never-to-be-got-ahead-of race of natives 
hard i living on river bank and mountain clearing. 


Aaron’s Prong is deceptive; its wild dash at Tub’s Fork would make one believe 
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that it came all the way from some 
cloud-capped summit in a hurry; that 
its runway was too narrow for resting 
nooks or pool repose; that it was under 
permanent contract to deliver a fixed 
quantity of crystal purity forever, and 
never loitered by the way in the doing 
thereof. But just beyond its opening 
ravine Aaron’s Prong coils itself up in 
a little cove filled with sunshine, where 
alders shade it and willows soothe it to 
slumber, and where it is as lazy as it 
ought to be amid such delights. I 
would never have discovered the trickery 
had I not seen red spots on the glitter- 
ing side of a fish as it leaped from a 
swirl just where the Prong threw its 
water into the branch, and knew it fora 
trout. ‘‘I ‘ll have you, my beauty,” I 
said to my companion for the day, a 
trout rod—the best company that ever 
mortal attached himself to on a fine 
spring morning when the streams are as 
cool as the waltzing breezes, and cleared 
for irised stones and submerged plants 
to show mimic Fairy-land down in their 
depths. A swing of the rod’s supple 
lightness, a curl of line in the air, a 
dainty dropping of seductive fly within 
the miniature Maelstrom, a flash, a snap, 
a pull—and toward me swung the reck- 
less leaper, to take his place among the 
speckled beauties lying cool and fresh 
on layers of green grass in the creel 
slung by my side. 

Trout are merry revelers, loving com- 
pany and the best of living. I reasoned 
that the good fellow just landed must 
have companions in plenty up the wild 
ravine; andsohe had. They leaped from 
every swirl and rocky waterfall, to 
tighten line and bow the rod, in gamey 
fight for life. The sport was fine, as on 
I waded, leaped and climbed, until the 
wavy briars and bushes of a level cove, 
hanging like a mighty seat on the mount- 
ain side, spread before me; and made 
wonder come at Nature’s strange freak of 
beauty, so far from where the eyes of her 
admirers were likely to discover it. 

There were many signs that one day, 
not long ago, the cove had been culti- 


vated. Shoots of green-barked sassa- 
fras, shining clusters of infant oaks, 


stately wild cotton plants, gracefully 
bending stalks of blackberry blossoms, 
marked the line of old corn and potato 
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rows. The gaunt trunks of mighty pop- 
lars stood here and there, appealing with 
naked branches to the merciless storm 
and desiccating sun; their bases girdled 
by the woodman’s axe, and charred by 
his life-destroying fires. A rude fence 
of felled trees, stumps and_ branches 
guarded it from the ravages of the mount- 
ain sheep and wandering kine; but not 
a crushed blade of grass, or part of briars, 
gave sign of pathway for human foot or 
hoof of deer. 

I thought that I was several miles from 
any settler’s cabin. I knew the winds 
of the sharp divides, the mountain 
streams, deer paths and hidden trails, 
short cuts and circuitous pathways in all 
the country, but never before hadI even 
suspected the existence of the lovely 
spot before me. Here was a niche fit 
for nature’s Goddess herself to pose in, 
left for the eye of the eagle to look upon 
and the foot of wild beast to tread. 

My basket was full; the day’s catch 
had been all that a sportsman could ex- 
pect of rod and fly; even the tempting 
coils of the deceptive Prong could not in- 
duce me to capture more of its ravenous 
denizens for the mere sake of killing. I 
covered my fish with fresh grass, and sat 
down to lunch and pipe and dreamy 
reverie. The loveliness of the spot grew 
upon me. A squirrel barked from a tree 
close by, in quivering rage at my intru- 
sion upon his haunts. Catbirds betrayed 
anxiety for their nestlings by wild cries 
and rapid flutterings. Tiny warblers 
peeped cunningly from leafy shelters, 
and an eagle shrieked to the echoes as it 
flew from ridge to ridge. A misty blue 
gathered in the sunlight of the cove, and 
the shadows of overhanging rocks re- 
treated to mossy nestles at their bases 
out of the way of the noonday sun. As 
the blue gathered thicker, silence came; 
everything seemed to stop; even the 
leaves hung motionless like polished 
shields against the forest shadow. Amid 
such life and growth and beauty, the 
mystery of stillness awed me to a sharp- 
ened sense for any noise. 

Down the ravine I heard a delicate 


change of sound in the splashing of the 
water, faint thuds of leaps from rock to 
then, nearer, the snapping of a 
It may be 
If it is I will havea 


rock; 
branch, and rustle of leaves. 
a bear, I thought. 
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peep at him; and I rather rejoiced that 
I was unarmed and not to be tempted by 
a good shot if he came within range; for 
his fur would be thinned to spring com- 
fort, and his body poor from winter fast- 
ing. It might be a native skulking for 
sly shot at deer, in violation of law and 
season; if so, I would scare him into 
righteousness for the day at least. 

I slipped behind a tree to wait and 
watch, just as a pair of large brown 
hands braced a barked staff across the 
narrow entrance of the stream to the 
ravine, and drew up thereby the stal- 
wart body of a being such as I had 
never seen before. I confess to drawing 
myself together from all directions for 
better tree-protection from his eyes; 
and instinctively grasping for my rifle, 
where it usually slung at my back, and 
feeling discomfort when I found it was 
not there. Even my hunting knife had 
been left behind as cumbering to fishing 
outfit. I was defenceless except in hid- 
ing-place and a pair of moderately 
active legs. 

The man stepped on a rock in the 
centre of the stream, and stood in atti- 
tude for listening. 

No Mercury could have’ poised more 
gracefully to take his flight, than did the 
figure upon the rock. His form was 
erect and braced with well-trained mus- 
cles; the dripping fragments of his cloth- 
ing hung string-like over skin as brown 
from sun and exposure as the bark of 
the huge white oak beyond him. Hat- 
less, shoeless, almost naked, his splendid 
proportions held my sight bound for an 
instant from his strange wild face. His 
dark eyes glanced in every direction 
with keen intelligence of sight. His 
partly opened mouth exposed his white 
teeth through the curtain of a long 
glossy moustache. A heavy dark beard 
curled around his face in unkempt pro- 
tusion. His hair, wet with the spray of 
the fall he had just climbed, hung in 
black masses about his neck, but above 
his broad forehead was fastened on each 
side by two enormous teasel burs matted 
with it and standing out like the tufts of 
a horned owl. 

His face was singularly handsome. 
The flush of health shone through the 
rich brown of his cheeks, and covered all 
his features with the glow of youth. 


Not over twenty-five years had shaped 
him to what he was ; but in his restless 
look and wild accoutrements, there was 
more than years give in a natural way ; 
the hand of that weird demon Insanity 
was upon him. I stood in his presence 
with that indescribable feeling growing 
in me, which all have in the company of 
the insane—the horror of gazing at a 
wreck. 

Neither his sight nor listening had 
betrayed me to him. Stepping from the 
rock into the stream he moved cautiously 
up its bed. I knew then that he was 
near his lair, and why—if he lived there 
—no pathway marked the cove; the 
Prong was his highway, where no tell- 
tale traces of his in and out going steps 
were left. A few strides more would 
have taken him past me, and I would 
have hugged that tree for its friendli- 
ness. But, alas for my strained nerves! 
he stopped as if met by mortal enemies. 
Quick as a flash he whipped a hunting 
knife from the twisted withe belting of 
his waist, and stood with every look and 
muscle set for fight. His quick eye had 
discovered. my abandoned lunch on the 
log I had selected for a table, and beside 
it sat my fish basket ; both indubitable 
signs of man’s presence. He looked 
rapidly about him, peered into shadows, 
and through the vistas of the forest, but 
seeing no one, he leaped to the bank and 
stood over the log as if defying invisible 
comers. 

To run was impossible, to fight him 
was madness, to stand still was to be dis- 
covered and knifed to the death, There 
was something in my throat that I could 
neither spit out nor swallow. I had felt 
it there before when bullets were whist- 
ling and cannons were roaring, but 
never in such hopeless plight as this. I 
felt myself cut and slashed, bleeding, 
dying without hope from = struggle 
against his cruel knife. There was but 
one thing to be done—face him and 
trust to the future. If bravery suggested 
or came with the resolve, it did so of its 
own accord ; there was no reason behind 
it, no planning, no policy ; it was an 
impulse, an inspiration. Stepping from 
behind my tree, and not five feet from 
him, I said, with I suppose unusual _po- 
liteness, ‘‘ Good morning, sir.” 
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Quick as the spring of a panther he 
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grasped me by thecollar. His knife glist- 
ened, even in the shadow of the woods. 
He held me with the grasp of a maniac, 
and glared the ferocity of his coming 
blow. Our eyes met. I felt mine fast- 
ening themselves to his with a power I 
knew not of ; they seemed to hold him 
in the rigidity of marble. I donot know 
how long we stood in that way; the 
time as I think of it now, seems a lapse 
in my existence—there was a lifetime in 
the look; a fraction of eternity. 

I felt his hold loosen and saw his 
knife clutched in his hand by his side; 
but the danger from it was over. Thought 
rushed to my rescue and my nerves were 
valiant allies. I remember that I spoke 
calmly, looking at him all the while: 

‘*T am glad you have brought a knife 
with you; Iforgot mine. Sit down and 
cut some bread. I will divide what I 
have to eat with you. It is not much,” 
I went on, ‘‘but I am glad to have com- 
pany.” 

Heaven forgive me for that speech, 
if there is sin in lying under such cir- 
cumstances—from inspiration. 

His look changed to wonder; then 
confusion stole over his face; his trem- 
bling hand thrust his knife under the 
withe again; his face grew drawn and 
wan almost to pallor as he muttered 
slowly, like one afraid of his own voice: 

‘*T mought hev killed you, Stranger, 
fer one uv them that hanged me; an’’ud 
do it agin if they knowed I wasn’t 
dead.” His face grew dark again, and 
he grasped his knife: ‘‘ You won't tell 
’em I’m liven’, will you?—liven’ like a 
fox in the mountains—say, will you?” 

‘*No,” I answered solemnly; ‘‘ I never 
will. I do not know them. I will be 
your friend. Sit down and eat some- 
thing.” 

He reached out his hand toward me— 
I was never so glad in my life to grasp 
a hand as I was to get hold of his. 
His eyes filled up with tears, and his 
whole face wrestled with deep emotions. 
The pressure of his hand was crushing, 
as he said, with more confidence: 
‘“Thankee, Stranger; thankee fer them 
words. I mought hev knowed you wasn’t 
one uv ‘em. They wuz Mike Darby, 
and Shin Welch, an’ Bob Martin, an’ 
Alec Jeemes, an’ Rafe Wiley, an’ Sandy 
Decker, an’ the ole woman, an’ a hull 
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lot uv others that hung me. I kin see 
the faces uv every one uv ’em yit, an’ 
yourn hain’t thar.” 

Another change came over him. He 
bent as if to kneel to me; tears ran 
down his cheeks, as in most piteous sup- 
plication he said: ‘‘ You'll tell me whar 
they buried her, won’t you? My Mag— 
my girl—my poor Maggie, thet I killed. 
Fer God’s sake, Stranger, tell me ef you 
knows? I’ve hunted the buryen’-places 
fur mor’n forty mile round here day an’ 
night-time. I’ve slipped about like a 
runnen’ pa’tridge in the big light, an’ 
like a weasel in the night-time; no one’s 
never seed me no time ‘cept them as 
took me fer a spook. I hain’t never 
been afeered uv her ghost—Maggie’s. 
She were powerful fond uv me—we wuz 
sparken’. She knowed I didn't go to 
do it. Ef she’s a ghost now she does n’t 
know whar to find me wanderen’ in the 
mountains, er she’d come to me, an’ lay 
her head agin me like she uster, an’ 
pet me, an’ put her han’ in mine. You'll 
tell me, won’t you, whar the buryen’ 
wuz? I’ve hunted so long—mor’n forty 
year. I want to know whar she’s layen’ 
—I’ll go thar. and stay. They kin hang 
me agin arter that ef they wants to. 
You'll tell me, won't you? I dare n’t 
go ax anybody; they’d kill me afore 
I finded out whar she’s layen’. I’ve 
axed the owls a many a time, an’ the 
whip-poor-wills an’ night birds thet sits 
’roun’ on fences, an’ maybe them uv 
buryen’-places. An’ I’ve axed the chip- 
py birds that dusts themselves whar the 
arth’s fresh like it is at graves; and the 
crows that picks ’bout at everything, an’ 
flies low whar they ’d likely see buryen’ 
places, an’ knows a sight; but none uv ’em 
could never tell me nothen’—no time. 
You'll tellme, won't you, Stranger, whar 
she’s layen’—my sweetheart—Mag—my 
poor Maggie?” 

I have seen the upturned face pleading 
against the bayonet-thrust on the field 
of battle. Ihave seen the wistful look 
of the dying into the doctor's face, for 
ray of hope. I have seen the eyes that 
turned to heaven with prayer of agony. 
I have seen the expectant look of faith 
and the stolid look of despair ; but 
never such a blending of all as flooded 
the face of the wild creature before me. 
It melted fear, policy, interest, every 
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thought and sensation in me into glow- 
ing compassion. 

I answered him with a voice more dis- 
posed to sobs than words. ‘‘Indeed I 
do not know, but I will find out for you 
even if it takes years to do it.” 

He straightened himself up as if a 
new being had taken possession of him. 
‘*T "ve never seed the like uv you afore. 
You ’re not like them thet lives here- 
abouts—that hung me. You ‘ll find 
her buryen’ place fer me—Maggie’s. 
You hain’t lyen’, air you? No. You ’re 
looken’ me in the eyes—fair like—man 
to man. May be I'll see her speerit thar. 
Then they kin hang me agin. When ’ll 
you find out ?” 

‘* Just as soon as I can,” I answered; 
‘Sit down and eat something while you 
tell me her name, and yours, and all 
about it.” 

Again suspicion took possession of 
him. He moved back a step, but his 
hand did not go to his knife. 

‘“What do you want to know thet 
fer? Totell’em? To hev ’em hunt me 
out uv my holes, an’ hang me fer killen’ 
her—killen’ Mag? I did n’t go to do it; 
Mag knew it. They hung me fer it. 
They found me lyen’ sinseless ‘longside 
uv her; yonder, nigh whar the ole 
cabin stood. I seed ’em firen’ it. Mag- 
gie’s life blood were on me. I’d been 
tryen’ to fetch her to. I called her 
‘Mag,’ an’ ‘Maggie’ an’ ‘My girl,’ an’ 
‘Sweetheart’; but her death rattle wuz 
in her throat, an’ she could n't say 
nothen’. She jist looked at me—loven’ 
like. She knowed I did n’t go to do it. 

‘*T took her for the ghost uv Aaron’s 
Prong, an’ I'd betted the boys no ghost 
ud skeer me. Mag an’ me wuz sparken’; 
she wuz purty as a posie, an’ loven’ ez 


them ring-doves you hear a cooen’ 
yander in the cove; an’ ez busy 
redden’ and tidyen’ up, an’ ez good 


a dough-baker ez there wuz in the 
hull kentry. I see her looken’ at me 
from the sundown, an’ I see her smilen’ 
at me from the riffles in the Prong ; an’ 
the snow makes her face in the drifts. 
I ’ve kissed it thar many a time. I 
know it taint her; but my head gits to 
buzzen’ when I see her in so many places, 
an’ I forgit. I call her, an’ talk to her, 
an’ kiss her; I ’ve dived inter the water 
in the Prong many a time, thinken’ I 
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wuz goen’ to her, an’ I ’ve laid my face 
to hern in the snow drift an’ slept thar, 
nigh fruz. Sometimes when it ’s stormen’ 
an’ lightnen’, her blood gits all ’round 
me in the mountain. I can’t see nothen’ 
else no time; an’ I run an’ holler. I 
yells that I murdered her; but Mag 
knows I did n't go to do it. Moon- 
light ’s the wust time; for she’s a lyen’ 
on the rocks, an’ the leetle sand bars uv 
the Prong; an’ slippen’ *bout ’mong the 
trees, an’ flyen’ among the clouds, an’ 
layen’ as white as a sheet in the path 
where I shot her. I did n’t go to do it, 
Maggie ! Sweetheart !” 

He sat down on the log, resting his 
body on his hand, and looking intensely 
out of the wooded opening into the cove 
beyond—looking with a gaze so tender 
that my eyes followed his in half ex- 
pectancy of seeing the form of his dead 
love somewhere in the misty blue hang- 
ing like a curtain before the shadow 
land, I saw a smile light up his face ; 
his words came low, from seeming fear 
of disturbing, as he said, still looking: 
‘She ’s yander now in the haze, standen’ 
on nothen’, an’ looken’ like she wants to 
come to me. Maggie, Maggie, come 
yere! come!” He leaped to his feet and 
held out his arms imploringly. His eyes 
glistened with love and excitement, his 
face was flushed with rapture. Slowly 
his hands went up to his face, and he 
sobbed aloud: ‘I know it aint her. I’ 
find out whar she’s layen’ in her grave, 
and her speerit ‘ill come to me.” 

He saw me as he said this, and leaped 
wildly at me. I could have knocked 
him down and disarmed him, but I knew 
that he could be managed without vio- 
lence if I could but catch his eye; yet I 
confess that obstruction in my throat 
came again, and my heart beat a general 
alarm as I dodged him. Iwas cool, but 
the thought flashed into my head that, 
if these performances were to be of fre- 
quent repetition, my sympathy for him 
would be somewhat affected thereby. 
The force of his leap carrried him past 


me. He whirled as if on a pivot, and 
stood glaring at me. 

‘*What air you here fer? - Air you 
arter me fer killen’ Mag? Air you 


hunten’ me down? You fellers sha’ n’t 
hang me agin. I7’ll fight you till I’m 
clawed up like my clothes. You sha’ n’t 
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touch me till I find where Mag’s layen’; 
then you kin hang me agin. You took 
me sinseless from whar you finded me 
‘longside o’ Mag, er you'd never tied me; 
an’ you did n't b’leeve me, tellen’ you I 
didn't go to do it. You b’leeved my 
cryen’ was cause I wuz afeerd uv hang- 
en’. You said I shot her ’cause uv her 
goen’ to preachen’ with Sandy Decker, 
an’ wuz jealous. I knowed she wuz 
goen’ with Sandy jist to keep you fel- 
lers from thinken’ we wuz goen’ to git 
jined. 

‘*Mag’s fayther, an’ the ole woman, 
an’ all o’ you yellen’ ‘Hang him! hang 
him! ’—twenty agin one, an’ him nigh 
dead with grieven’ an’ mournen’. Howl- 
en’ like curs at a treed coon, an’ me 
treed; wanten’ more blood, and Mag 
a-bleeden’ yit! An’ you dragged me to 
the old dead white oak yander an’ hung 
me! Ha! ha! hung me, so you did! 
An’ then you run like skeered sheep— 
all on you, afeerd. I heerd you, an’ me 
hangen’ there, see-en’ stars an’ choken’, 
but a-listenen’, fer I wanted to git back 


to Mag when you wuz all gone. You 
had n’t twisted the withe good. Yer 


slippen’-knot did n’t work. Ther’ wuz a 
stiff bit under my chin, an’I kep’ her 
thar, away frum my wind like. An’ 
thar I hung. ‘’Peared like somethen’ 
guv way in my head with a bang, an’ 
stars; but I minded to listen to yer 
runnen’, so’s to git back to Mag. 
‘**Paw-paw bark haint ez good ez ropes 
for hand tyen’. I got one on ’em loose, 
an’ my knife from my belt, an’ I—I dis- 
remember—I disremember. I hain’t 
finded Maggie yit. The ole cabin’s a 
pile uv coals. Ther hain’ta liven’ soul. I 
hain’t spoke to one fer mor ’n forty year. 
I'm liven’ with the foxes an’ wood chucks; 
an’ keepen’ company with the owls an’ 


eagles. I hain’t harmen’ noone. I’m 
hunten’ Maggie’s buryen’ place. Whar 


is it? Take me thar, an’ then hang me 
agin. A stranger telled me, away furder 
yander back, that hed find her buryen’- 
place fer me; but—why, Stranger, hit’s 
you I’m talken’ to! Hev you finded it 
yit? Hey you come to tell me? Do 
you know where Maggie’s grave is?” 
His wild harangue, his defiance, his 
gestures, his cunning, his wail for his 
lost love, would have stirred the soul of 
a rock; but now, as his voice sank low 
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in pleading, it moved me as I never was 
moved before. I put my arm around 
him and gently seated him again on the 
log. He made no resistance—simply 
kept his eyes, filled with a soft light, on 
my face, waiting reply. 

‘*' Yes, I have found where she is,” I 
said, feeling that no explanation I could 
give him of his error would convince 
him that I had not been away from him, 
and that my only chance for hold on him 
was in telling him that I knew of his 
Maggie’s grave. 

‘* Take me thar, take me thar to-wunst. 
Oh! Stranger, but I’m obleeged to you. 
Then they kin hang me agin.” 

‘*Not just yet,” I said. ‘It isa long 
way off. You must be disguised, or 
people will know you, and mob you be- 
fore you get to where we have to go. I 
will bring you clothes and a hat and 
boots, and fix you up for the trip. I 
will leave those things here for you to 
eat. Eat them, and meet me here at this 
place four days from this, when I will 
take you with me.” 

‘“Four days,” he repeated absently ; 
‘‘ four days; thet ’smor’n forty year. I'll 
wait that long—forty year to find Mag- 
gie’s buryen’-place. The haze is liften’; 
I’ll see her goen’ in it over the crags, an’ 
I’ll see her arter that in the sundown. 
In forty year Ill be whar I’m standen’ 
now; and you’ll meet me. Good-day, 
Stranger!” He walked rapidly up the 
bed of the stream, and, as I sat thinking 
of the strange adventure, and determin- 
ing how I should best manage to keep 
my promise to him, I saw the blue haze 
dissolve into pure sunlight, and up the 
steep rocks backing the cove, the figure 
mounting lightly-as a chamois, mount- 
ing to where the clouds would paint to 
his fancy the loved face of his lost 
Maggie. 

There was no doubt a leavening of 
truth in all the strange creature had 
told me.. Singular as it was I could 
not bring myself to think that it was 
not all the truth, and that the strain 
of the tragic events upon the mind of 
the young man had snapped the delicate 
cord upon which Memory is strung, and 
palsied the nimble hands of Reason past 
ability to readjust any but the most 
vivid objects. 

That he had killed one that was dear 
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to him—whether it was murder or acci- 
dent; that an indignant mob had lynch- 
ed him; that he had escaped death to 
meet a fate worse than death; that he 
had only the sad longing to find the 
grave of her he had slain, and there 
lay down his worthless life to those he 
thought would seek it; all this was 
blazoned in every look, act and utter- 
anee. Who he was, what he was, what 
the history of this terrible crime, and 
what would be the sequel, were for me 
to find out, and guide to a conclusion. 
Four days were ample time to unearth 
the verity of most events in this mount- 
ain country, where all other than do- 
mestic matters were as unheard of as 
lunar gossip; even four minutes might 
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be plenty of time to get at an event with 
its encumbering fancies and net-work of 
substantial lies, but it would take time 
to strip it down to reality. 

I had a whole skin, for which I gave 
thanks; plenty of time; ascourging curi- 
osity, and a forceful sympathy to urge 
me on. Poor fellow! I could not betray 
him even if his crime was as black as the 
crow cawing over his form on the crag; 
for his grief was his hell, and his long- 
ing a torment far worse than the noose 
could send him to. If awrong had been 
done him, then might care and kindness 
bring him back to reason, and gather up 
the scattered memories to habit the man 
who must have once stood a man among 
men. 


II. 
















Fork. 


ARON’S PRONG rippled and laughed; trout sought 
hasty refuge, overhanging branches showered jeweled 
spray, and slipping stones played slipperiest of tricks 
upon me, as I rapidly descended the ravine to Tub’s 
Five country miles, of eighteen furlongs 
each, lay between the fork and Rafe Wiley’s cabin 
on the bank of the Elk river; but after a fine day’s 
!/. sport, and with an absorbing purpose on hand to 
(7+ chase the weariness of mountain ups and downs 
® away, what did distance amount to? 
before I had thought of looking, the smoke from 
‘*a stick and daub’ 
half a dozen dogs barked a reception engender- 
ing doubts as to their intentions, until the 
massive form of Rafe Wiley stood in his cabin 
door, and by his ringing ‘‘Whoop!” brought 
them to his feet in fawning obedience. 

Rafe was indigenous to the rocks and what 
little of mountain wash and meadow point 
could be called the soil of the country. 


Almost 


, 


chimney curled before me; 


His 


bare throat took the wind from choice at his opened shirt-collar, but the rest of 
him took it from necessity through many an unpatched rent. The stoop of the 
mountaineer rounded his broad shoulders, and a bend of knee kept his sturdy 
legs in perpetual readiness for climbing, His brawny arms were as brown and 
hairy as his face; his features, of a fixed expression, changing only when in pur- 
suit of game, or when spinning yarns of doubtful parentage, perhaps of direct 
descent from the father of yarns himself. 

He was an indefatigable guide, a bold hunter; as dirty a cook as ever turned a 
slice of bacon; a free giver of anything he had, a free taker of all he could get; 
energetic with oar or rifle, absolutely worthless with any implement of labor; 
an observant Christian on Sunday, a general sinner on work-days; a good 
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friend, a sneaking enemy; ever ready to 
do a kind act in the haste of impulse, or 
a mean one upon a small allowance of 
reflection; as a total, he was just what 
rubbing against his neighbors had made 
him, and the friction had not been con- 
ducive to polish. A few days before, he 
had given me hearty welcome to his 
cabin and all that he owned. I knew 
from much experience with his kind, 
that he would positively refuse to take 
pay for anything when I departed, yet 
would give itemized reasons, with values 
attached, for an increase of any gratuity 
offered him. 

Rafe Wiley’s cabin was almost as 
primitive as the abode of Adam; there 
was more out-doors about it than any- 
thing else. Its logs, slightly notched 
together at the four corners, only fenced 
about a bit of space. The roof neither 
compelled the smoke to remain inside, 
nor the rain outside of it, and the floor 
was as free a piece of uncovered earth 
as ever mortal trod. The inference 
might be drawn that Rafe was furnish- 
ing it on an instalment plan, differing 
from the usual one in that instead of 
paying for goods by piecemeal, he ob- 
tained pieces of goods as he paid; for 
there was a bed lacking a post, a back- 
less rocking-chair, three-fourths of a ta- 
ble, two-thirds of a stool, and fractions 
of other articles doing duty in whatever 
capacity necessity demanded, regardless 
of their fitness. There were indisputable 
evidences of a woman having once re- 
sided there, consisting of a calico skirt 
and a sun-bonnet hanging from a peg, 
and three ruddy, ragged, dirty bits of 
humanity, from all dress appearances as 
yet unclassified as to sex, or separated 
from the life of the dog-part of the fam- 
ily. The presence of the sun-bonnet 
and absence of the woman indicated be- 
yond doubt to me that she had eloped in 
the night. I never mentioned the mat- 
ter to Rafe, but it was told me in a mat- 
ter-of-course way by a native that 
‘*she’d gone off with another feller.” 

The world in general would go on just 
as well with Rafe Wiley out of it as in, 
but to me he was a treasure because of 
his detached existence from anything 
save idleness and hunting. 

Rafe’s features seldom 


moved more 
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than the wrinkles in a piece of sole 
leather of corresponding size, but a 
twinkle of his black eyes announced in- 
stinctive pleasure as he took my basket 
of trout from me. 

“You've had right smart luck, Colonel. 
I wouldn’t hev b’lieved nohow, that 
jinted fishen’ saplen’ uv yourn an’ make- 
b’lieve bait ’ud fool a trout. No feller 
kin beat me yanken’’em with a grass- 
hopper er a buzzen’ hoss fly, but I never 
could be deceiven’ enough to handle 
them foolen’ tricks uv yourn. I mought 
ez well try to fool my young uns with 
pine gum fer candy. Come down to 
the river, whar thar’s water, while I 
gits ‘em ready fer cooken’. You ’re so 
tarnation perticler bout washen’ things, 
Whar did you git ’em ?” 

We went down the steep bank to the 
water’s edge and family lavatory. While 
Rafe cleaned the fish and laid them in 
luscious looking rows on a bit of drift- 
wood, to drain, I described to him min- 
utely the route I had taken and the for- 
saken cove. I watched him closely for 
any evidence of his previous knowledge 
of the terrible scenes happening there. 
As I pictured to him my approach 
nearer and nearer to the cove, his hunt- 
ing knife glided more rapidly at its 
cleaning work, and he ceased naming 
aloud the branches and forks as I de- 
scribed them. When I told him of my 
fine catch in the ravine, he dashed the 
fish he was cleaning into the river, ex- 
claiming savagely, ‘‘I’ll have none of 
’em ; they ‘re from Aaron’s Prong!” 

I knew I was on the scent now and 
resolved to press it hotly. For the first 
time, I saw Rafe Wiley surprised and 
off his guard. Now, if ever, I could 
strike home to what of truth was in 
him. 

“What is the matter with Aaron’s 
Prong, Rafe?” I tried to catch his eyes 
as I asked the question; but they seemed 
sunk in half-closed cunning under his 
bushy eyebrows, avoiding my own with 
that look which sees all, but does not 
rest upon its object. 

‘*Don’t go thar,” he answered, sul- 
lenly; ‘‘ the—the fish hain’t good; the— 
the laurel roots in the banks pizens the 
water, an’ the bugs what the trout feeds 
on eats uv the leaves an’ ther pizen. 
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Don’t eat none of ’em, nary time—they ’re 
pizen !” 

‘‘That may be reason enough for you, 
Rafe, but it is not forme. Don't throw 
any more of the trout away. I want 
them for supper, poison or no poison. 
That is a pretty good yarn, Rafe, for a 
quick one: now tell me the real reason?” 

‘I don’t kar whether you go thar or 
not. Hit’s nothen’ to me, no way,” he 
answered in the same surly tone. ‘‘Go 
if you want to, an’ ketch ez many fish 
ez you want to, an’ eat ez many on 
’em ez you want to, but none uv ’em fer 
me. They say Aaron’s Prong’s hanted 
up to whar Beeler’s Cove is.” 

His humor changed as he said this; 
something of anxious dread twitched his 
eyelids. He took up another fish to 
clean as occupation, and as likely to dis- 
turb my steady look at him or give him 
something-to-do relief. 

‘**Haunted,” I repeated. ‘‘ Well, what 
if it is?’ Ghosts don't haunt trout, do 
they? If they do, a hot pan will take 
all the ghost out of them. I am not 
afraid of a cooked ghost. You are not 
afraid of ghosts are you, Rafe?” 

‘*Some uv ’em,” he answered. ‘I 
hain’t afeerd uv the white kind I’ve 
seed about buryen’-grounds, nigh the 
clearen’s hereabouts ; er the ole Injun 
speerits that chases a feller away from 
the Injun mounds hereabouts—least not 
mor ’n common folk—but them that gits 
out in big light and looks naterel ez liven’, 
I rayther hev yander than yere; thet’s 
the kind uv Aaron’s Prong. Did you 
see anythen’ thar like a speerit, nor 
nothen’?” 

Rafe asked this question with evi- 
dent anxiety. It flashed into my mind 
that the poor fellow of the cove had 
mentioned Rafe Wiley’s name among 
those who helped to overpower and hang 
him. Another inspiration similar in 
prevaricating tendency to the one in the 
cove, told me that the way to what of 
truth there was in Rafe lay under his 
superstition: if I could rouse that, I 
would get at it. 

I answered him with the tragic look 
and tone of that celebrated materializa- 
tion—Hamlet’s father: 

‘*Rafe Wiley ! I saw more than a 
ghost.” 


The fish and knife bung motionless in 


his hands, as he crouched over the water. 
He was well nerved; but his hands 
trembled visibly, and his gaze was bent 
on the river. For a long time he said 
nothing, transfixed as if waiting some 
awful particulars to fall from my lips. 
The suspense of silence seemed to force 
the inquiry from him: 

‘Was it a man ?” 

“Yes. It was a man; what was left 
of a man, after he had been hung.” I al- 
most whispered in doing the mysterious. 
Rafe slowly raised himself like one dazed 
by a sudden light flashing away sleep; 
his eyes stared at me as he stood shud- 
dering before me; knife and fish dropped 
to the ground. I kicked the knife into 
the water unnoticed by him; for I knew 
that he would not hesitate to use it, if I 
should rouse his temper, or reveal to him 
that I was in possession of his secret. 

He tried to recover himself by a strong 
effort, but the calibre of his mind was 
too small to arm himself against super- 
stition, surprise and dread. In his effort 
he blustered out: ‘‘I told you the Prong 
was hanted. How do you know he 
was hung ?” 

‘* He told me so himself,” I said sol- 
emnly. 

Rafe roared like a cornered bull: ‘‘ You 
lie! you lie! some oneof the gang’s told 
you. I didn’t help. We—they thought 
he’d killed her. Itoldthem not to list 
him. I wuz n't thar. He’s never said 
nothen’ to no one—them thet’s seen him, 
You lie! Ghosts can’t tell no tales. Ef 
I b’lieved he ’d telled you I ’d”—Rafe 
raised his hand as if it clutched his knife 
to strike. He looked like a demon 
writhing under conflicting passions. 

‘* Strike, Rafe, strike ! and I'll haunt 
you like that poor fellow swinging in the 
withe. You'll have two ghosts after you 
instead of one. Look! he has taken your 
knife!” Rafe’s eyes followed mine to his 
hand. His face fell as he stared stupefied 
at its emptiness. 

‘*Hit’s gone! Did you see him again? 
Did you see him take it?) Hez he went 
away? .. . Colonel, ezI’ma liven’ man 
I—we—they b’leeved he killed her, an’ 
hung him. Keep him away from me ef 
you kin. You’s knowen’; puta spell on 
him. I take it all back what I said about 
lyen’. Ef he talks to you, tell him to 
stop hanten’ me ; I b’leeved he’ d killed 
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her, er I would n’t hev helped.” His 
massive frame shook like the reflection 
of a tree in a running stream, and his 
eyes were dim with sickness. 

‘‘TIs she not dead?” I asked, a sudden 
hope coming in from his last words. 

‘*No,” he answered, despairingly ; 
‘*thet’s the curse uv it. She’s liven’ 
an’ well. She says he did n’t go to shoot 
her. Thet’s the curse uv it. We wuz 
mistaken —the gang wuz—and h’isted 
him fer what he didn’t do nary time. 
Thet’s the curse uvit. He’s hanted the 
hull lot, an’ they ’ve all left the kentry 
but me;an’ I’m goen’. I’ve taken Mag 
the ch’ice slices uv deer an’ the ’arliest 
fish ketched in the river, an’ young 
squir'ls fer tamen’ an’ petten’, an’ tried 
to make up fer my sheer in the hangen’; 
but he hants me yit—in the woods, an’ 
uv nights when I’m sleepen’, an’ times 
when I’m nappen’in day time. Ef you 
an’ him hev a talk agin, tell him, an’ 
git him to rest whar—whar he’s dead.” 

Rafe was all broken up now; beads of 
sweat glistened on his face as witnesses. 
Everything about him appealed to me 
with fearful earnestness to shield him 
from his share in the crime. He evi- 
dently believed that if I could talk with 
the dead, I had the power to stay their 
coming to his dreams. He would give 
anything for that. The truth in him 
was naked before me; fragile as it was, 
I could handle it roughly without fear of 
its breaking off half out. 

Surprised that Maggie still lived, re- 
joiced in the hope that crowded upon 
me; excited beyond bearable point by 
curiosity to know the whole story; even 
glad that it was in my power to give con- 
solation to Rafe—for he was a good fel- 
low in his way—I was nervous myself, 
when I found a plain road before me. 

‘*Rafe,” I said—‘‘I will see him 
again. If you will tell me the whole 
truth, not leaving .out a word of it, or 
putting in a single lie, I will tell him, 
and he will never haunt you again. Will 
you promise me that ?” 

_ The revulsion of feeling in Rafe as I 
spoke was such as to keep him quivering 
from another cause: his eyes marked the 
difference; a gladness sprang out of them 
and an honesty heretofore unknown to 
them. ‘‘Colonel,” he said, ‘‘ may I 
die ef I don’t! Iknow you knows know- 
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ens, an’ you'll set me right with hin— 
’splainen’. Ez God is my jedge, I'll tell 
you the hull uv it. Yousee the way uv 
the thing wuz this: Lord! Colonel, 
but I'm glad you ’ve come atwixt us. 
Thankee. You'll ’splain it tohim. ’Taint 
no murder, nor sin, if it wuz wrongen’ 
an’ you did n’t know it—hangen’ a feller 
—wuz it? Tell him I thought:-Mag wuz 
dead, and he'd shot her, an’ I helped 
*cause the other fellers did. Tell him I’m 
sorry an’ is worritten about it. You will, 
won't you, Colonel? Tell him to be ez 
quiet a speerit ez he kin; tell him to hant 
the other fellers an’ let me alone, fer I’m 
sorry. Won’t you, Colonel? The way 
uv it wuz this—I’m tellen’ you God's 
truth: There’d been a heap uv talk ‘bout 
ghosts in Beeler’s Cove, up Aaron’s Fork 
way. Folks hed seen ’em ez they cum 
from big meetin’ over to Buck’s Holler, 
an’ the singen’ school people hed seen ’em 
crossen’ Aaron’s Fork. Ole man Beeler, 
an’ his ole woman, an’ Mag—she wuz 
ther darter—wuz liven’ then in the cove, 
an’ they wuz the ones thet knowed most 
about it. Spotes Hamrick wuz sparken’ 
Mag; an’ Sandy Decker wuz maken’ up 
to her, an’ senden’ fellers to her to talk 
fer him, an’ doen’ all he could to cut 
Spotes out; but the truth wuz thet 
Spotes Hamrick an’ Mag Beeler wuz 
goen’ to be j’ined. 

‘‘She wuz a purty gal, Mag wuz, an’ 
nothen’ hed ever been said agin her 
that I ever heered, an’ that wuz a sight 
in her favor in these parts. One night 
in giggen’-time all the boys wuz sitten’ 
on the creek bank waiten’ fur some uv 
the fellers what wuz maken’ pine torches 
fer fishen’ light, and they. j’ined talken’ 
*bout the ghosts uv Aaron’s Prong an’ 
runnen’ Spotes Hamrick *bout it. Spotes 
said he ’d never seed none, an’ he hed 
been round there a heap at nights, an’ 
he was n’t afeered uv ghosts no-how, an’ 
he ’d bet a half dollar no ghost ’ud 
stand afore him an’ him git skeered. 
Sandy Decker he took him up, an’ they 
putted up the money. We nigh for- 
getted all about it till one night ’bout 
two years ago ole man Beeler he came 
runnen’ an’ yellen’, ‘Mag ’s killed! 
Spotes Hamrick ’s killed her!’ right to 
whar a hull gang uv us fellers was sit- 
ten’ around a barken’ camp-fire—fer it 
wuz barken’ time. Sandy Decker he 
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jumped up fust an’ sez he, ‘ Let ’s hang 
him.’ An’ off we went—all uv us—to 
do justice like. Hit ’s the way round 
yere. Sandy Decker wuz leaden’, fer he 
liked Mag an’ he hated Spotes Hamrick. 
Colonel, I never seed sich a sight as I 
seed when we got down inter Beeler’s 
Cove. There wuz Mag layen’ kivered 
with blood an’ dyen’, an’ Spotes layen’ 
*longside uv her, cryen’ an’ letten’ on to 
be sorry, an’ sayen’ he did n’t go to do it, 
an’ letten’ on tryen’ to fetch her to, an’ 
ez white an’ dead-looken’ ez she wuz. 
Sandy Decker he said, ‘ Let ’s h’ist him 
fer it;?) an’ that wuz enough. The boys 
wuz all in fer it, fer they liked Mag; 
she wuz purty an’ nice to ’em all. 

‘*We jined haulen’ him away frum 
her, an’ all he said wuz thet he ‘ did n't 
go to do it,’ an’ he kep’ on sayen’ it till 
we twisted a hickory withe an’ h’isted 
him to a limb uv a tree. It were aw- 
ful—him hangen’ thar. We could n't 
stand it, an’ we all uv us ran like sheep 
frum a skeer, an’ lef? him—hangen’ thar. 
Thet ’s the way I see him—Spotes— 
night times an’ day times, a hangen’ 
thar. We ran to whar Mag wuz lyen’, 
an’ thar she wuz a gaspen’, ‘stead of 
bein’ dead. The fust thing she said 
wuz, ‘Spotes didn’t go to do it; ’t wer’ my 
fault.’ Then we wuz wust skeered than 
iver, an’ ole woman Beeler wuz yellen’ 
an’ holleren’ an’ sayen’ ’twas the ole 
man’s fault an’ jawen’ him, an’ tellen’ 
that the ole man Beeler had never paid 
no rent for the cove; an’ the owner— 
livin’ away to New York—wuz goen’ to 
rent it to some feller what ’ud pay him; 
and ole man Beeler used to fix himself 
up like a ghost an’ walk the trail at 
nights on Aaron’s Prong, to make b’lieve 
like they wuz hanted, so’s no fellers ’ud 
rent the cove. An’ Mag, she knowed 
Spotes wuz comen’ that night, an’ she 
went out on the trail, fixed up like she’d 
seen her fayther, jist fer fun to skeer 
Spotes; an’ Spotes hed shot her fer a 
sale ghost. 

‘*We wuz so mad at the cheaten’ an’ 
meanness uv the ole man, that we fired 
the cabin, an’ told ’em to git, or we'd 
hist them too. We carried Mag over 
the mountains to Granny Dorridge’s 
cabin an’ left her thar with Granny— 
dyen’. It were awful; Mag dyen’, 
sayen’ nothen’ but ‘Spotes did n't go to 





do it.’ Then we—they all knowed 
they'd done a wrong. Colonel, his 
speeret hez hanted me—us—them, ever 
sence; fer Mag come roun’ an’ got well, 
an’ Spotes wuz hanged, mistaken like, 
an’ he hants us, them, all uv them, in 
the woods, in big light. An’ they’re all 
gone, ole man Beeler an’ the ole woman, 
an’ all them that wuz at the hangen’, 
*cept—cept me. You said you’d talk to 
him, Colonel. I’m sorry—I am. I’m 
doen’ all I kin fer Mag—poor gal. She 
worrits powerful—worrits powerful bout 
Spotes’ hangen’. Colonel, mind you tell 
him I ’m worritten’ too, an’ did not 
know he did n’t go to do it. Mind you 
tell him in the talk, that it wuz a mis- 
took—my sheer in it.” 

Truth ! truth! no doubt about it. 
Concealment was no longer necessary 
on my part; for Rafe would be my 


best ally after he knew all. Somehow 
I felt like playing with him. I don’t 


know why ; maybe because he would 
have killed me if I had not kicked his 
knife into the river ; maybe because 
there was in me the feeling of mastery— 
what brains could do over muscle ; 
maybe the same feeling the cat has when 
keeping the mouse always within reach 
of her claws. I could have cheered 
his life by a word, but I did not say it. 
I could have been a blessing ; I was a 
tyrant. I have often thought about it. 
Power, even in the hands of the merci- 
ful, is coaxed to stay. 

‘*Rafe, where is Mag?” I asked. His 
answer came as if a part of his story. 
‘She ’s liven’ over with Granny Dor- 
ridge—her thet fetched her to, an’ 
brought her’round. She won’t keep com- 
pany with no one; but she’s powerful 
good to Granny. She worrits “bout 
Spotes a heap. Colonel, I ’ve telled you 
the hull truth. Youll talk for me, 
won't you, when you talks again? My 
sheer in the hangen’ were n’t much.” 

‘* How far is it to where Granny Dor- 
ridge lives, Rafe?” 

‘* Jist over the divide from the cove, 
*bout a mile, cross cut. No one’s been 
nigh the cove sence Spotes hants it. My 
sheer in the hangen’ were n’t much. 
You ‘ll tell him Colonel,—won’t you?” 

I had stood it just as long as I could. 
Great big good-hearted Rafe—with all 
his faults and failings—was right there 
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before me, suffering more than any 
physical pain could have inflicted upon 
him. It has been told to me that my 
heart is too close to my eyes. I guess it 
isso. Anyhow I could not stand it any 
longer. Sol said: ‘* Rafe, old fellow— 
take me to see Mag. Keep it to your- 
self; Spotes is alive. I have seen 
him, and talked to him. He ’s not a 
ghost.” 

I cannot describe the change in Rafe; 
—there is no use in trying; in fact I re- 
member very little clearly about it. But 
there was a grab of my hand, a hauling 
up the river bank, and a pair of us go- 
ing at a rapid rate up a mountain side; 
and one of the pair very much out of 
breath, saying every few steps: ‘‘ Hold 
on, Rafe, until I get my wind.” On—on 
we went, over cross-cuts and trail, ravine 
and climb, saying nothing, stopping for 
nothing, until a log cabin—tucked away 
on the flat of a mountain slide—gave its 
homely welcome of porch and rustic 
bench for comfort to weary limbs, and 
a sweet voice said: ‘*‘ Howdee, Stranger ? 
You look tired out; will yer hev a drink 
uv water?” 

Rafe’s finger was pointed at the speak- 
er, as fixed in its certainty as a directing- 
board at a cross-road, and actual pleas- 
urable wrinkles developed in his face as 
he said: ‘‘Thet’s Mag—Mag Beeler— 
she’s liven’!” 

Just here is impressed upon me the 
easinesss of seeing and the difficulty of 
describing, as contrasted. Maggie's blue 
eyes bedded in the dreaminess of a sor- 
row that floated about their brightness; 
her light curls struggling for freedom, 
with a comb imprisoning them upon the 
top of her head; her rosy face dimpled for 
merriment, but reposing in the quiet of 
a sad fixedness; her merry mouth re- 
belling at smiles; her rounded figure in 
plumpness defying the listlessness of 
sorrow; her outstretched hand with sad- 
dened welcome in its reach; her ‘‘ How- 
dee ?” in a tone of mingled inquiry and 
don’t-eare-itiveness, are things not safe 
for pén to venture upon. But she—no, 
I will tell the story straight. While 
wondering what I should say, Rafe ex- 
ploded from overweight of news: 

‘*“Mag, he’s liven’—Spotes The 
Colonel ’s seed him and talked to him. 
He hain’t no ghost nohow, ner speerit, 


is. 
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ner nothen’. He’s liven’, Mag, Spotes is. 
He won't ha’nt me agin nary time.” 

‘‘Liven’, Stranger? liven’?—Spotes 
liven’? An’ hain’t come nigh me this 
two year! Rafe, air you done gone 
crazy? you thet wuz one uv ’em—them 
thet hanged him fer what he did n’t go 
to do? Rafe, what’s this myst’ry about? 
What ’s the man come fer? Take a 
cheer, Stranger. Rafe, you’ve been 
good to me, an’ I’ve forgive you, ez 
nigh ez I kin, fer the wrong you wuz a 
hand in. Give me the meanen’ uv it. 
Stop yer foolen’, Rafe, an’ lyen’.” 

‘*T hain’t foolen’ er lyen’, ez I’m a 
liven’ man. Mag, he didn’t stay hung, 
Spotes did n't. He’s liven’. Colonel's 
goen’ to talk with him fer me. An’ 
Mag, you'll see him ag’in, an’ there ’]] 
be sparken’, an’ a make-up all round. 


Mag, I'm gladder’n if I’d shot a 
b’ar. You tell her ‘bout it, Colonel; 


tell her. Mag don’t bleeve me. She 
looks like she’s goen’ to hev a mis’ry er 
fainten’ spell. Fetch her ’roun’, Col- 
onel.” Rafe caught the girl as she 
staggered toward me, a wild look of 
hope fighting with disbelief and 
despair. 

The sudden manner of Rafe’s telling, 
his excitement, his solemn assurance of 
truth and appeal to me to verify it, 
stirred such a quickening of heart-beats 
and turmoil of emotions in the girl, that 
her sturdy form reeled and 


her 


her face 


grew white as they mastered her. She 
recovered herself at once. Like the 


panther starts from its helpless young 
on first alarm, and turns in its bound 
to do battle over it, so this mountain 
creature roused from her weakness and 
stood before Rafe, free from all support, 
every muscle and her blue 
fairly blackening with anger and scorn. 
In a low, withering tone, she said: 
‘“You coward; you 
You’re afeered fer your own neck; an’ 
make believe he’s liven’. You've 
pityen’ to me, an’ letten’ on to be good 
to me, so’s I would n't swear agin you, 


set, eves 


lyen’ coward ! 


come 


an’ hev you indicted fer hangen’ Spotes. 
I didn’t know what you were at, an’ I 
bleeved in vou. You’ve telled me how 
he’s hanted you; you're afeered uv yer 
shadder, an’ you comes lyen’ to me, an’ 
this man backen’ you. What fer? Hain’t 
you enough? Hain’t killed 


done you 
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Spotes? Hain’t his blood red on your 
han’s?—an’ you come tryen’ to fool a 
poor sorrowen’ girl like me; tellen’ me 
he’s liven’! Spote’s liven’! Hit’s alie. 
He’d be yere himself ef he wuz liven’, 
tellen’ me himself; he’d ’low no one to 
tell his Mag fer him. He’d been afore 
you. What lie are you goen’ to tell me 
nex’: that he’s run off an’ left me?— 
me? You sneaken’ coward! He’s hant- 
ed the rest that hanged him out uv my 





sight. Thet wuz good in him; it’s like 
Spotes. I hope he’ll hant you to your 


dyen’ day, an’ take you afore the devil, 
where you'll go when your time comes. 
It wuz mean in you to hang him, Rafe 
Wiley, but hit’s meaner to come lyen’ 
*bout him to me. I’d rayther hev him 
hangen’ to the limb over yander in the 
cove than hev him send yow to tell me 
he wuz liven’. I’d rayther hev him 
my Spotes, dead, than like you liven’. 
ld—” 

‘“Hedidn’tsend me. [hain’t seed him,” 
burst in Rafe; ‘‘ but, Mag, he’s liven’. 
Don’t took on so. I mean good feelen’ 
and nothen’ else ary time. Don’t be so 
hard on me, Mag. I’m worriten’. I’m 
glad he’s liven’. He hain’t runned away 
from you. I don’t know: nothen’ ’bout 
it. The Colonel’s seed him; ax him. 
Take on at him. He’ll not lie to you, 
fer a sartainty. Nather amIlyen’. I’ve 
done you’nough wrong, Mag. Ill never 
do you, nor no one, harm agin. I’m try- 
en’ to right what I’ve done. Tell her, 
Colonel; tell her.” 

There was manliness in every word, 
gesture and look of Rafe ; even in the 
moisture in hiseyes. Every bit of good 
there was in the man welled up in him 
during that wild race over the mountains 
to tell Maggie the news he thought to 
gladden her with. Even now when 
Maggie's scorching words were meeting 
his kindly ones, he never winced under 
them. He seemed to grow prouder, and 
there was a sudden growth of noble 
dignity in him, when with glistening 
eyes and beseeching voice he said : *‘ Tm 
tryen’ to right what I’ve done. Tell 
her, Colonel.” 

The storm was over in Maggie. She 
followed every word falling from Rafe’s 
lips, ready with word and look to fly at 
him again ; yetswaying in her thoughts 
with his, until she turned with him to 


join in appeal to me. She said nothing, 
but her eyes were index to more than 
words could ever tell. If I had had 
time to think and plan, I might have 
told her differently—and probably made 
a mess of it. As it was, I took her hand 
in both of mine, and looking into her 
eyes, I said, ‘‘ Maggie, if Spotes were to 
stand here in my place, and tell you 
that he was alive, would you believe 
him ?” 

‘Indeed I would,” she answered, and 
I felt a tremor of joy mastering her. 
‘““Well”—I went on—‘‘Rafe is right. 
I have seen him. He is alive—is hunt- 
ing you. I have promised to take him 
to you.” 

‘‘Hunten’ me? Take him to me? 
Spotes liven’? Oh, Stranger! Rafe 
come yere—I knows you.” She withdrew 
her hand from mine and reached it ap- 
pealingly, in her bewilderment, toward 
Rafe. 

‘*Hit’s true ez gospel, Mag,” was all 
Rafe could say, as he took her hand in 
his great brown sympathizers. ‘Sit 
down, Maggie, while I tell you about it, 
and how I found him,” I said. 

‘*No, ’ she replied, ‘* ’ll git my sun-bon- 
net, an’ you kin tell me ez we go ‘long. 
Take me to where Spotes is. Ther’s 
somethen’ the matter—somethen’s wrong 
with him ; er he’d found me—Spotes ’ud 
finded me. Is he ailen’, Stranger ?” 

‘*He thinks you are dead, Maggie, 
and he has been hunting your grave 
ever since he got over the hanging.” 

‘‘Hunten’ my grave,” she repeated. 
‘*Then he’s been worritten, all this while 
back ;—T'll git my bonnet.” She hastily 
entered the cabin, but turned to ask, 
“Shall I take ‘long some ’intment, or 
yarbs, or somethen’ to fetch him ‘round? 
Ther’ must be somethen’ oncommon 
wrong with Spotes.” 

As soon as she was out of hearing I 
said, ‘‘ Rafe, we must keep her from go- 
ing to him to-night; it is growing late 
and we may not find him; it will be too 
great a disappointment to her if we do 
not. Besides, Rafe, he is crazy. I can 
manage him, but seeing any one with 
me, he might either be violent or run 
away.” 

“You don’t know our mountain girls, 
Colonel; an’ Mag’s one uv ’em. She ‘ll 
not rest a minute till she finds Spotes; 
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an’ crazy er not, she ‘ll stan’ by him. 
She won't holler ef he kills her. But 
it’s jist ez you say, Colonel. She ‘Il do 
pintedly ez you say.” 

Maggie came out holding her sun-bon- 
net by its strings—basket fashion. In it 
she had bottles of medicine, packages of 
herbs; the stem of a pipe was visible, and 
part of alargepie. ‘‘Spotes allus liked 
pie—uv my baken’; an’ a pipe arter it. 
Maybe they *1] cheer him up. Let ’s be 
goen’, Stranger. Spotes is needen’ me.” 

‘“It would be better, Maggie, if you 
waited until to-morrow. I will try to 
find him then and bring him to you. 


It 








‘* Spotes is needen’ me, Stranger, an’— 
an’ I’m needen’ him. ’Tain’t no use 
waiten’. Ill find him, ef youshows me 
his trail; ez he’ll come ef he hears me 
callen’ him. I kin see you have soft 
feelen’s, Stranger; I ‘ll be powerful 
obleeged to you ef you'll show me right 
about whar he is. Two year’s a long 
while for Spotes an’ me to be dead to 
each other.” 

Her voice trembled with tenderness, 
and her eyes besought me in a way I 
could not resist. ‘* Very well,” I said, 
‘* we will try. If we do not find him to- 
night, we can try again to-morrow.” 

‘*You won't leave me till you find 
him, will you ? I’m willen’ to do ez you 
says, ef you won't give up hunten’ him 
agin ‘till we find him,” Maggie said in 
some alarm—thinking she was going 
contrary to my advice. 

‘*T will not leave you,” I answered. 
We started up the mountain side, and 
reached the crag above the cove as the 
sun was shading its stuccoed face with 
red, and gold, and softer tints, filtered 
through purple clouds and misty mount- 
ain passes. As we went along I told 
her of my finding him, and all that had 
happened. The narrow trail admitted 
of but one to climb it at atime. I took 
the lead, while Rafe and Maggie fol- 
lowed as closely as they could, that they 
might not lose a word. Whena leap or 
pass separated us, Maggie would say: 
‘* Please stop tellen’, fer I want to hear 
you tell it.” I could hear her stifled 
sobs and quick-drawn breath. Some- 
times she grasped me by the arms in her 
anxiety or held me back to beg that I 
would ‘‘Say it agin.”” Remembering that 
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the poor fellow had told me how he 
‘‘ watched for her in the sundown,” I 
thought we must be near him, if he was 
looking for his loved one in the clouds; 
for our trail had reached the precipitous 
one coming up from the cove, and we 
were among the rocky thrones of the 
crag. 

‘* Rafe,” I said, pointing to the join- 
ing pathway, ‘‘ there is his trail; see if 
he has gone down.” Rafe went down 
on it with every sense alive to every sign. 
He was so nervous that I feared he might 
topple over the steeprock. Maggie darted 
ahead of him and knelt on the pathway. 
She lightly touched a piece of moss with 
her finger to move it to where it fitted 
its torn home on the footway. ‘‘ He’s 
not gone back. He’s gone forrid—up. 
Rafe, the moss is dry from loosenen’— 
sometime back.” 

‘*Yes, Mag, he’s forrid,” answered 
Rafe, his eyes almost closed in earnest 
scrutiny. ‘* Let me forrid. Ill hey him 
ef he’s runnen’ light ez a pa’tridge an’ 
sly ez a sarpent.” 

‘You might skeer him, Rafe. He 
won’t mind me. [I'll call him when the 
signs sez ’'m nigh him. I won’t miss 
none uv ’em, Rafe. I’m used to trailen’ 
turkies an’ hens thet steal ther nests, an’ 
the sheep fer Granny. I know the signs, 
an’ I won’t skeer him.” 

Among the rocks, and turns, and 
leaps, the pair stealthily followed his 
steps, guided by curl of leaf, or scattered 
sand, or bended fuzz upon the sun-dried 
lichens; in silence as profound as the 
mid-heaven region of the crag. A crow 
flying up from the cove cawed and veered 
suddenly away from a jut of rock ahead 
of us. Maggie rose instantly and in- 
tently watched its course. ‘‘ He’s thar,” 
she whispered, ‘‘ looken’ fer me in the 
sundown. I'll go to him.” Her face 
flushed, she threw her wild curls back 
as if to dive into the blue sea of air about 
her. Every trace of sadness vanished 
from her eyes, to make resting-place for 
quick flashes of joy. Sweetly as a winged 
welcomer to the cloudland, she called: 


Spotes! Spotes! *m comen’, Tour 
‘*Spotes! Spotes! I Y 
Mag’s comen.’” She moved slowly 


ahead as she called, listening for every 
sound, and bending in poised rapture for 
his clasp. 

I followed her closely, with Rafe at 
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my heels. A sharp corner of rock re- 
called our eyes to the narrow footway 
As we swung around it with friendly 
root assistance, we saw Spotes standing 
but a few feet away ; his weird figure 
cut out against the evening sky ; his 
face glowing and his eyes glistening in 
the dying sunlight, and flooded with the 
rich light of it as he gazed far out to his 
hope-land in the figured clouds ; listen- 
ing to the voice of his Maggie stealing 
into his dreamy senses to rouse them up 
and live and linger there. He was rapt 
beyond all other sense of sight or sound. 
Maggie went quickly to him, gently 
saying, ‘‘Spotes!” She took his face 
in her hands and turned it to her, look- 
ing into his eyes with a love that seemed 
to blend her mind with his. ‘‘ Spotes, 
I’m come. I’m yere, your Maggie. 
Spotes, it *s me.” 

He answered her low and loving, like 
one awakening from deep thought : 
‘“Maggie, my girl. I knowed you’d 
come. Come, set whar you used ter— 
mor ’n forty yearago. I seed you in the 
sun-down, an’ I heered you callen’ to 
me. I knowed you wuz comen’.” He 
put his arms around her and kissed her. 
They stood together sobbing like those 
struggling to suppress their tears ; each 
in their close linkedness giving tokens 
of comfort and love for calmer moments 
to come. His hand strayed through 
the flying meshes of her curly hair, 
while Maggie brushed away the matted 
locks from his face and neck. After 
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Ir is all historical ground and the 
name possesses an attraction in itself— 
‘* George-Town, parish of Prince George, 
Winyah.” 

It savors of an olden day, before the 
phrase ‘* extinguished Southern nobility ” 
became possible; it points back further, 
to that ante-revolutionary period when 
England and her rulers were dear to the 
hearts of her colonies—ere the time 
came when the mother tyrannized and 
the children rebelled. 

You reach the little town just where 
the State-road turns by a graveyard. 
Here lie many of ** Marion’s men” ; this 
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some time he repeated, ‘Maggie, I 
knowed I'd find you.” Looking up 
from her face, his own full of thankful- 
ness, he caught sight of Rafe standing 
near him. Without a change in the 
current of his joy, he looked at himand 
said, ‘‘ An’ now you kin hang me agin.” 

We said nothing more—Maggie took 
him by the hand and led him to the 
trail; when in its narrow foot-way, he 
followed her like one in a trance, along 
the divide and down the mountain to 
Granny Dorridge’s cabin; and there in 
the light of the flickering fire we sat 
down—Maggie on the floor with Spotes’ 
head resting in her lap; Rafe gazing 
with simple wonder, and thankful look 
into the sooty chimney-corner; while I 
lighted my pipe and dreamily mar- 
veled at the wonders a day could bring 
forth. 

I lingered in the mountains, fishing, 
hunting, uniting my knowledge with 
that of Granny Dorridge and all the 
country about, ‘‘ to bring Spotes to;” and 
helping Maggie and Rafe in all that 
care and kindness could do for him; and 
until autumn dropped the brown leaves 
for pheasants to rustle, and deadened the 
covers for clear shot at whirring par- 
tridges or running deer. I lingered still 
longer, to help the kindly mountaineers, 
coming from far and near, to carry up 
the corners of a new log cabin in the 
cove and welcome to it in perfect health 
and happiness Maggie and Spotes—no 
longer the ghosts of Aaron’s Prong. 
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was their old camping ground, and, 
though more than a hundred years 
have passed, their graves are honored 
and the people hold each tale of their 
prowess in loving reverence. 

If Carolina had been searched for a 
prettier location one could not have been 
found. The village has nestled down 
on a peninsula formed by three rivers— 
the Black, Waccamaw and Sampit. At 
its feet lies Winyah Bay, into whose 
depths empty the swift yellow waters of 
the Pedee and the Santee. Beyond that 
rolls the glorious Atlantic. 

The streets are very wide, with rows 
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of stately oaks on each side, whose arch- 
ing branches, meeting in the centre, 
shadow the ground beneath a roof of 
verdure. At the street-intersections are 
old town-pumps, giving a quaint and 
ancient air to the place. 

Here still stands the house where a 
young American scout crept cautiously 
to overhear the plans discussed by 
British officers there assembled. At 
length discovered, he made a desperate 
resistance, but was soon disarmed; then 
exerting his strength, he seized and 
hurled his two assailants, one after the 
other, out of the window, and made his 
escape before the red-coats recovered 
from the stunning effects of their fall. 
The ‘‘Swamp Fox” raided that night, 
and the scout was well repaid for the 
danger he had incurred. 

Here is the school-house of the Win- 
yah Indigo Society. This is the oldest 
society in the State ; as tradition has it 
(the records being destroyed in the late 
war), it was founded in 1740 by the 
planters of George-Town District. It 
was at first a ‘‘ convivial club,” meeting 
monthly to discuss the latest news from 
England and the prospects and prices of 
indigo, then their great staple as rice is 
now. Perhaps the dyestuff imparted to 
their minds the tint of the material dis- 
cussed ; a necessity arose for imbibing 
something to cheer their hearts and 
mellow their moods. The expense seems 
to have been more than met by an in- 
itiation fee and an: annual contribution 
from each member, and the society 
waxed rich. The exchequer was full to 
overflowing, when in 1753 the question 
was debated, *‘ What shall we do with 
our surplus funds?” As the tale runs, 
‘“*The brief, pertinent 
and solid. The president called on the 
members to fill their glasses; he wished 
to offer a resolution; if it met with their 
approval each member would signify 
the same by emptying his glass. He 
moved that the surplus funds in the 
treasury be devoted to the establishment 
of an independent charity school for the 
The members rose to their feet ; 
the glasses were each turned down with- 
out soiling the linen, and the Winyah 
Indigo Society was established.” 

Such was the origin of a society whose 
record has been, throughout, one of 


discussion was 


pe 0r. 
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honor. For more than a century it was 
the school for all the country lying be- 
tween Charleston and the North Caro- 
lina line. Rich and poor alike 
drawn from fount of knowledge ; 
from the humblest farmers to governors 
of the State, many have looked back to 
it as the source of their success and dis- 
tinction. 

In memory of its origin, the members 
of the society hold an annual meeting on 
the first Friday in May. They assemble in 
the schoolhouse, once their club-hall, and 
partake of a repast to which each mem- 
ber must contribute. Out of the self- 
same punch-bow1 from which their agree- 
ment was ratified in 
are filled; a feast of reason and a flow 
of soul ensue. It is whispered that cus- 
tom makes it incumbent upon them to 
lock the doors and allow no man to 
leave the table until five A.M., but of such 
questionable rumors a discreet chroni- 
cler should have naught to say. 

In the grounds of this society stands 
a magnolia-tree that is the pride of 
Georgetown; old residents claim that no 
tree of that species has ever been found 
that could equal it in size. 

This town is the centre of the rice- 
growing district. Along the rivers’ banks 
stretch out the plantations, each with its 
fine mansion-house and neat negro quar- 
ters—long rows of uniform white-wash- 
ed dwellings, built on both sides of a 
‘*street,” and facing each other. 
every door grows a fine shade-tree, form- 
ing an avenue that many a city of greater 
pretensions might envy. 

In Maury’s Geography, rice is incor- 
rectly pictured as a bearded grain, each 
seed wide apart from the next. 


have 


its 


1753, the glasses 


Before 


Rice 
has no beard, and every grain leans lov- 
ingly against its neighbor; the smooth, 
glistening hardly 
enough to bear their precious burden 
the heavy graceful heads which droop 
down to'the long and slender blades. A 
ripening field of rice is one of the beauti- 
ful sights of theearth. Imagine ripples of 
silver spreading into waves of green that 
swell to billows of with every 
breeze that passes over the surface; then 
this sea of color grows quiet again, min- 
gling and shifting its shades, until not 
even a Titian could reproduce its varied 
hues. 
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From the planting of rice has arisen 
the need for mills to clean off the husk 
and reveal the kernel—the rice grain of 
commerce. So the planters of George- 
town organized a company and built and 
put into operation a mill which is one of 
the largest and finest in the United States, 
turning out daily 90,000 pounds of clean 
rice. It is wonderful to see the ponder- 
ous pestles come down and rub off the 
golden husks from the tiny grains with- 
out crushing them. Verily, machinery 
is man’s genius wielding arms of steel. 

Georgetown has been a nucleus for 
the trade growing out of this great in- 
dustry. Here merchants have settled, 
traded and thriven. Here ships find a 
safe harbor and constant employment, 
and busy steamers ply back and forth 
between wharves, warehouses and mills, 
leaving a glistening line of foam in their 
track, and rings of gray smoke floating 
away into the blue expanse of heaven. 

The clock in the market-tower strikes, 
and the old timepiece of the Episcopal 
Church repeats the tale. This chureh, 
the fashionable one of the place,is a relic, 
a souvenir. Built when the town was 
first settled, the edifice was badly abused 
during the Revolution by British sol- 
diery, who stabled their horses in the 
building and pastured them in the grave- 
yard. Very quaint are the inscriptions 
on some of the tombstones, dating back 
to 1732, and setting forth in old fash- 
ioned letters and style the merits of each 
‘*chivalrous and honoured gentleman ” 
who lies below. 

The trees in and surrounding this 
churehyard are magnificent. The ivy, 
brought from Westminster Abbey, has 
overgrown the walls and is most luxuri- 
ant. It has festooned the windows, en- 
wreathed the doors and climbed up and 
into the old belfry; the tiny tendrils 
caught each brick and stone, forced their 
way into the clock tower and seemed 
anxious to investigate what made the 
wheels go round. Curiosity brought its 
own punishment; the destruction of the 
ivy was decreed; it was cut and killed 
on the side that had given birth to those 
inquisitive sprays. 

It used to be said that from the middle 
of July until frost, Georgetown was 
made unhealthy by the malaria arising 
from surrounding rice fields, The plant- 
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ers claim to have obviated this, by adopt- 
ing a new system of flooding their fields. 
However this may be, the inhabitants 
possess two resorts of unsurpassed health- 
fulness—the pine lands and Sea Islands. 
The first, or ‘‘ Turpentine Plantations,” 
begin about a mile from town. They are 
great sources of wealth, beside affording 
a pleasant summer residence; they are 
noted for their beneficial effect on all 
consumptives, many such sufferers hav- 
ing found in those woods a permanent 
cure. The Islands lie where the bay and 
ocean meet, and are a delightful retreat 
during the warm months, offering great 
inducements to the lovers of rod and 
line. Hundreds of Northerners go to 
Georgetown in winter to engage in the 
sturgeon fisheries. Vast numbers of the 
fish are caught and shipped North, where 
they are canned and sold as salmon, and 
as such ate often returned to the very 
place whence they came. 

Exquisite bits of scenery will repay a 
sail upon the rivers. One view upon 
the Sampit seemed especially charming 
on a certain evening. The stream turns 
and curves into the land; there is formed 
an open glade fringed at the water's 
edge by sedge and marsh and waving 
Back a little space from the 
river, towers a lofty brick column, cov- 
ered from base to top by ‘ trumpet 
vines,” which hang theircrimson flowers 
out full fifty feet in air. In the back- 
ground two giant oaks form an arch, 
within whose clear space are visible the 
distant waters of Winyah Bay, and 
there, as in a framed picture, a ship ap- 
peared with all its snowy sails full set. 
Around and over all was shed the tender 
glow of the evening radiance, for the sun 
was sunk lowin the West; the breast of 
the river mirrored the shades of the sky 
—purple, opal and gold, crimson, orange 
and blue, with feathery flakes of gray 
just tinged with pink, seeming like ashes 
blown from countless thousands of roses, 
incinerated by Oriental suns. 

Softly the water ripples and laps 
against the boat as it floats homeward 
with the tide, past ‘‘Serenity,” a grand 
old family mansion perched high on a 
bluff above the river. Surrounded by 
magnificent oaks, it oceupies the loveli- 
est site in all that country; but alas! it 
is silent and, deserted, In all its three 


grasses. 
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stories every window is closed and 
barred. ‘‘Serenity”™ indeed, but with 


the awful stillness of decay and death. 
Perhaps it is but imagination that hints 
of a tragedy there enacted, yet the place 
seems peopled with ghosts. The air is 
full of the rustle of silken garments, 
and through the house sounds the slow, 
proud step of the stately pair whose 
home this was. Along the river bank 
or down the garden’s winding paths are 
heard the sweet voice of a dainty maiden 
and the gay laugh of her handsome, 


gallant cousin. Ah! she was but a 
ehild, and the end came soon! A wail 


of pain, an infant’s ery, a fair and 
slender corpse. Death is so merciful 
when he cuts short a ruined life! There 
is the sound of wild lavghter, a glimpse 
of maniac eyes and of disheveled, silvered 
hair. Over the water in distant lands 
there wanders a man, gay and gallant 
no longer, but with a stern, dark beauty, 
reproduced in the boy by his side. It is 
said . but these must be dreams; 
when were ever such things told ? 

All things, however beautiful, must 


end. I take my last walk beneath the 
arching trees, past the great magnolia 


A REMARKABLE 


BY CALEB 

THIs is my fiftieth birthday, but I feel 
younger than many a man of half my 
years. Was I ever married ? 

Not quite. Iam still a bachelor, but 
I once came so near being a husband 
that I have ever since been haunted with 
a vague half-married feeling. 


The simple history of my unpledged 
affection is quickly told, and I believe, 
on account of the strange circumstances 
with which its development was fraught, 
that it is well worth telling. When I 
feel lonely and depressed, I go to my 
closet and tenderly remove from their 
peg this old pair of pantaloons. They 
are shapeless and rusty now, from long 
disuse. No, they did not belong either 
to my father or grandfather: but you 
are quite right in assuming that they 


were never cut for my legs. There is 
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and the old club house; by the lovely 
gardens, and down to the busy marts of 
trade, to get a farewell look at the 
beautiful bay—silver, where the waves 
gather and break, but rosy red in the 
hollows, flushed from the western sky. 
There the Waccamaw flows down to the 
sea, and the Black empties its deep, 


clear waters. Close by, the Sampit 
flashes and ripples, while ships sail 
slowly on, and steamers come and 


go, cresting the water with foam and 
curling their smoke in the air. Slowly 
the sun sinks, lighting the chureh spire 
with celestial radiance, trying to pene- 
trate the closed shutters of ‘‘ Serenity,” 
resting lovingly on river and field, gild- 
ing the old tree that stands on the bluff 
with its rich green drapery of Carolina 
rose. It touches and mellows the old 
‘*Pyatt House ” upon the bank, that has 
faced the river for more than a hundred 
years. The golden glory streams over 


the heavy arches and into the deep 
windows; it rests like a heavenly 
crown, a divine benediction upon that 


gray and stately home—a prophecy of 
peace and prosperity. 
Lee C. Harby. 
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nothing remarkable about them 
their size and antique pattern ; indeed, to 
the casual observer they look as harm- 
less and uninteresting as any other piece 
of cast-off apparel. But, oh my friend, 
regard them with respect! for their influ- 
ence on my destiny has been incalculable. 

It was in the autumn of 1859 that the 
sign of ‘*Gunner & Waxle, Lawyers,” 
was exposed to public view on the outer 
wall of a modest building in Beekman 
street, New York. Gunner and I had 


save 


been boys together in a rural town. He 
was my senior by several years, and 


when I secured my diploma in law he 
was already a practitioner in the courts 
of the metropolis. On my arrival in 
New York I went at once to see my old 
friend. He was seated at his desk in a 
big bleak room, looking very lonely and 
dejected. 
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‘“Wakxle, old fellow,” he exclaimed, 
as he cordially grasped my hand, 
‘‘vou’re just the man I want to see. 
It’s up-hill work for a young fellow 
here in New York. The high ways of 
law have been so overrun that it’s pretty 
hard sledding. But I have made some 
headway and the prospects are bright. 
You have money, I have some experi- 
ence and a small practice; let us form a 
partnership and go to work together.” 


‘Give me your hand,” said I, ** draw ° 


up the articles of agreement, and I will 
sign them at once.” 

Having settled all “preliminaries, a 
comfortable sum of money was deposited 
to the credit of the firm, several neces- 
sary articles of furniture for the office 
were procured, and we were auspiciously 
started on our joint career. 

It was soon decided that we could not 
conduct our business with dignity and 
dispatch without a skilled copyist—a lady 
copyist, Gunner suggested in our confer- 
ence on the subject, for she would be less 
expensive, and ‘‘by the love of our 
mothers,” he added, ** let’s get a good- 
looking one. I don’t want to have my 
young heart chilled by association with 
any sour-visaged old maid.” 

Accordingly the following advertise- 
ment was one day drawn up for imme- 
diate publication in a morning paper: 
W tp —A young lady stenographer and copyist. 

She must be of pleasing appearance and write a 
plain hand. Apply personally at Room 3, No, 104 
Beekman street. 

It was understood that we were both 
to be at the office promptly at 9 o’clock 
the next morning to dispose of the appli- 
eants. It was half-past nine before I got 
there. Imagine my amazement on find- 
ing a line of Eve's fair daughters extend- 
ing for some distance along the pavement 
and up the staircase. The hallway was 
crowded with an eager assemblage wait- 
ing for admittance. It was with great 
difficulty that I made my way to the door. 
When I opened it poor Gunner rushed to- 
ward me through a buzzing throng of vari- 
ous ages, sizes and nationalities. His face 
was flushed, his hair disordered and large 
drops of perspiration bedewed his brow. 

‘Tn the name of Providence,” he said 
solemnly and with a tinge of bitterness 
in his voice, ‘‘lock the door. They are 
coming. Have n't you noticed that the 
hall is in possession of a mob?” he asked 


under his breath and with a tragic gest- 
ure. Searcely had he uttered the words 
when a chorus of voices; led by that of a 
tall, muscular spinster in a well advanced 
stage of maturity, shouted: ‘‘They are 
going to lock the door? Let me out! Oh! 
Murder! Watch!” 

‘* Ladies,” exclaimed Gunner, with as 
much presence of mind as he could sum- 
mon, ‘* be calm, I beg, or you will ruin us; 
we are only trying to avoid confusion.” 

But his excitement had carried him 
too far. Alack the day that brought 
this avalanche upon us! For although 
order was soon restored, it was impos- 
sible to quiet the fears of the elderly 
applicant who had led the chorus. She 
evidently was one of the kind who are 
always on the alert for a chance to cry 
‘Fire!’ or ‘‘ Murder!” and a suitable 
opportunity to faint—a lover of panics 
who discovered great possibilities in the 
scene before her. Holding her long 
forefinger close to the face of my partner, 
she warned him not to make too free 
with her, and in injured tones demand- 
ed that she be allowed to leave the office 
immediately. 

There was a moment of silence, broken 
only by the tittering of the girls, for 
Gunner was by this time thoroughly 
cowed, and he dared not utter a syllable. 
Slowly, and with her eyes fixed upon 
the unhappy young limb of the law, she 
moved toward the door. I shall never 
forget the expression of disappointment 
that gathered upon her face as she stood 
on the threshold in the morning light, 
looking anxiously for resistance to her 
exit. She waited but a moment, and 
then departed sorrowfully. 

Proceeding to the work in hand, I ob- 
served that every desk was occupied by 
young ladies who were writing out the 
particulars respecting experience, age, 
proficiency, ete. My partner had bor- 
rowed all the available chairs on our 
floor and carried them in for the accom- 
modation of the applicants. But he had 
found it impossible to stem the tide un- 
til even standing-room was at a premi- 
um. With that facility which most 
women exhibit when they come in con- 
tact with each other, especially women 
of like pursuits, they had already be- 
come well acquainted, and all seemed to 
be talking at once. 
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‘“What are we to do?” asked my 
friend earnestly and in a confidential 
tone. ‘‘ Leave it to me,” I replied; and 
within five minutes I had cleared the 
desks by requesting those engaged to 
stop after writing their names and ad- 
dresses. Gunner displayed the soul of 
wit by taking a large writing-pad to 
those who were standing, and reviewing 
them in line. 

I noticed that the plainer-looking ap- 


plicants were disposed of with secant cer-* 


emony, but to the credit of his gallantry 
it must be said that even the ugliest 
were treated with politeness. This dis- 
crimination became very aggravating 
when, having passed from business to 
the vicissitudes of the weather with one 
gushing young maiden, their conversa- 
tion began to border on the romantic. 
I felt vexed, and I must have looked it, 
for as soon as he caught my eye he im- 
mediately recovered his senses and pro- 
ceeded to business. 

It took fully three hours of arduous 
and methodical work before the last ap- 
plicant passed out into the hall and down 
the stairway. Fearful of another inva- 
sion, I rushed to the door, closed it, and 
turned the key. ‘‘ At last we are alone,” 
I said, ‘‘and if any more young ladies 
of pleasing appearance get in here they 
will have to break down the door.” It 

yas a wise move, for within five min- 
utes we heard the rustle of skirts and 
the tread of maiden feet in the hall. 
Presently the door was tried, and though 
we were sure it was locked we both 
trembled lest it might open. The knob 
was turned spitefully; then we heard a 
rap; but as all was still inside they went 
away. From our windows we could see 
them cross to the opposite side of the 
street, where they stopped and gazed 
longingly at the outer wall of our office, 
as if planning how to take it by storm. 

The door was tried repeatedly, and for 
all we knew by clients, within the next 
hour; but we dared not open it until we 
had considered the applications and were 
ready to leave for the day. 

‘* Here is a young lady,” I said, hold- 
ing up one of the petitions, ‘‘ who. I 
think, will suit us. Her handwriting is 
excellent, and her references unexcep- 
tionable.” 

‘**Yes,” replied Gunner, ‘‘ but did you 


see that Miss Frankincense with the blue 
eves and beautiful golden hair, Her 
handwriting is not extraordinary, but it 
will improve,” he added, handing me 
the application bearing that lady’s sig- 
nature, with asmile. ‘‘Her eyes were 
perfectly beautiful, and I must say that 
I never saw such a superb set of teeth.” 

I reminded him that teeth and hair 
and eyes were all well enough, but that 
they were the last things to govern the 
selection of a copyist. 

‘*On the contrary, I hold that if a 
girl were toothless, bald and decorated 
with a glass eye, her hand-writing and 
the number of words she could take in a 
minute would be the last things to con- 
sider,’ he replied emphatically. 

‘* But it isn’t business,” said I. 

‘* Business has nothing to do with it,” 
he said, ‘‘ we ‘re only hiring a copyist.” 

‘* Well, do as you please,” I replied, 
‘*since you have had all the trouble in 
this matter.” 

He hesitated some time between Miss 
Frankincense and a charming brunette 
who wore a_ bottle-green dress, but 
finally decided in favor of the former. 

Miss Frankincense, in accordance with 
Gunner's request, assumed her new 
duties on the following day. I was 
greatly amused when she entered the 
office at ten o'clock in a high state of 
decoration. She was as voluble and 
airy as the leading lady in a society 
drama. Within ten minutes she had 
expressed her opinion of the current 
theatrical attractions, and asked me 
whether I enjoyed Dickens’ novels bet- 
ter than Charles Reade’s. I said, ‘‘Yes,” 
but my mind was in such a condition of 
bewilderment that I was undecided for 
some time as to precisely what I had as- 
sented to. I took advantage of the first 
pause to say in an apologetic tone, ‘‘ Ex- 
cuse me, Miss Frankincense, but I am 
in a hurry for two copies of this con- 
tract and, if you please, you may com- 
mence your term of service on them.” 

She took the contract, examined it 
dubiously for a moment, and said she 
thought she could do it. The job was 
not finished that day. She worked at it 
conscientiously, tearing up and rewrit- 
ing page after page, which did not seem 
neat enough to pass the inspection of her 
critical eye. At length she laid it be- 
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fore me completed, and timidly waited 
at my elbow to see what I would say. 
Her eyes followed my movements with 
evident interest as I hurriedly ran 
through the copies, which were orna- 
mented with many a maiden flourish. 

‘These look very neat,” I said, ‘* but 
—you—ah—must learn to work faster, 
Miss Frankincense. You know speed is 
an important thing in business transac- 
tions.” 

An awkward pause followed. Asshe 
did not speak or move from her position 
I ventured to look into her eyes. They 
were moist with tears. She tried to say 
something, and, failing, she hid her face 
in her handkerchief and began to ery. 

From that moment I loved her. 

I felt likeacriminal for having treated 
her with such coarseness after she had 
tried so hard to deserve a compliment. 
I did not know what to say, not being 
acquainted with feminine grief. In the 
midst of my embarrassment Gunner en- 
tered with a client. I realized to the 
fullest extent the awkwardness of the 
situation and stared at them stupidly 
without saying a word. 

‘“ What does this mean?” asked Gun- 
ner, looking in astonishment at the 
weeping girl whose emotion, oddly 
enough, increased in violence at this 
juncture. 

I tried to look calm and innocent, but 
my confusion was increased by the con- 
sciousness that I was turning red to the 
roots of my hair. 

‘*T—I—was n-not aware that Miss 
Frankincense’s feelings were so easily 
hurt, or I would not have criticised her 
work.” 

The words fell upon my ears as if they 
proceeded from the mouth of another 
person. I related the circumstances as 
coherently as possible. By the time I 
had finished, the young lady had quite 
recovered herself and was able to join 
the rest of us in a hearty laugh. I con- 
gratulated myself that the thing was over 
with, and Miss Frankincense soon forgot 
her grief over another task. 

As the weeks rolled around I felt my 
regard for the young lady daily increase 
in tenderness and depth. After the cir- 
cumstances attending her introduction to 
our office, one would have supposed that 
if either of us was to fall in love with 


her, Gunner would have been the man. 
But it is the unexpected that always 
happens. She applied herself to the 
drudgery of office work with such dili- 
gence and good nature that even on 
business grounds we would have been 
sorry to part with her. But Iam bound 
to confess that during this period of my 
life my mind was seldom strongly actu- 
ated by business motives. 

It was near the end of the first three 
months of her service with the firm of 
Gunner & Waxle that one evening she 
and I were detained unusually late at 
the office. As she was getting ready to 
leave I ventured to do what I had re- 
solved on a dozen times before, and said: 
‘*Miss Frankincense, may I have the 
pleasure of accompanying you home.” 

“You may,” she answered, with a 
roguish twinkle in her eyes that I 
thought was very becoming, ‘‘on two 
conditions, Mis—ter Waxle.” 

‘‘Name them,” I said with some trepi- 
dation. 

‘* First, that you stop calling me Miss 
Frankincense; second, that you stay to 
tea.” 

‘Tt is a bargain!” I exclaimed, offer- 
ing her my arm. It was. just my luck 
to meet Gunner before we had proceeded 
half a block toward the car. He smiled in 
a knowing way as he lifted his hat to us. 

I was not surprised on meeting him 
next morning to be greeted with this 
declaration: ‘‘ Waxle, you’re a sly coon, 
but I have suspected you for some time. 
Now you must admit that Im a pretty 
good judge of girls,” he added laughing. 
I tried to turn his attention to a point of 
law, but he would not listen. There 
was no use in trying to evade him, and 
I made a full confession of my attach- 
ment for the young lady. 

‘* Well,” he said, ‘‘she’s a mighty 
pretty girl. You have probably satis- 
fied yourself as to her character and the 
respectability of her family, and I do 
not see why you should n't go ahead if 
you feel like it.” 

I did go ahead, because after carefully 
looking into myself I was convinced 
that I felt like it. As to her character, 
I was indeed thoroughly satisfied, al- 
though I had not even taken the trouble 
of looking up her references. Regard- 
ing the family, which consisted of a 
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mother, who was extremely amiable, 
some highly accomplished sisters and a 
brother or two, there was no room for 
doubt. 

The region of my heart was pretty 
well stirred up with the harrow of young 
emotion during the next six months, 
but at the end of that time I had suc- 
ceeded—sweet dream of youth!—in be- 
stowing myself upon another. At last 
—save the mark!—I was engaged, and 
the day was appointed that was to make 
our happiness complete. 

It was on the morning of our wed- 
ding day that this old pair of pantaloons 
began to play their part in the history 
which I am relating. The afternoon 
preceding that day was spent with an 
old friend of mine who had recently 
come to the city. We had dinner to- 
gether, and after making a short call at 
the house of my betrothed, we walked 
about the city until a late hour recalling 
old times, as is the habit of friends 
when they meet after a long separation. 
Montgomery, for that was the name of 
my friend, was a monster in size; in- 
deed he was large in every sense, and 
notably so in respect to his heart. It 
being long past midnight before we had 
taken note of the hour, he insisted that 
I stay with him overnight, for my 
humble lodgings were several miles dis- 
tant on Long Island. ‘‘I shall get up 
at six o'clock,” he said; ‘‘ you can sleep 
until seven, and then have plenty of 
time to get home and dress before the 
wedding.” It all looked very easy, and 
I assented. 

He occupied a small room with a win- 
dow looking out upon Fourteenth street, 
on the second floor of a large brown- 
stone dwelling, which, I believe, is stand- 
ing to-day. ‘‘The place is not as com- 
fortable as it might be,” he explained, 
‘** but the rent is low and the servant girl 
keeps my clothes in repair.” 

I was awakened in the morning by 
some one in an adjoining room who was 
humming the familiar air of the ‘* Irish 
Washerwoman,” while putting the apart- 
ments to rights with a liveliness that was 
in time with the music. Before I had 
had time toopen my eyes I heard the door 
of my room swing upon its hinges, and 
some person, evidently a woman, walked 
leisurely in. The bed-clothing was so 
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heaped up that she did not observe the 
trembling form that was buried beneath 
it. A cold perspiration started out upon 
my body as I lay perfectly motionless 
with both eyes closed, trying to think 
whether it was best to feign sleep or to 
make my presence known. I ventured 
to open my eyes. Although I could not 
distinguish her form without turning my 
head I could tell that she was standing 
by the window. In another moment she 
would probably whisk off the clothing 
with a dexterous jerk. Then there would 
be a scene! Montgomery had probably 
not informed them that a friend had 
spent the night with him, and the entire 
family would be alarmed. But, thank 
Heaven, she did not touch the bed. Pick- 
ing up a newspaper that lay on the floor 
she walked to the other end of the room 
and sat down with her back towards the 
bed and began to glance it over. 

And I was to be married at ten o’clock! 

The sun was streaming in at the win- 
dow, and while it was impossible to tell 
the hour, I knew there was no time to 
lose. Really, I thought, I can’t wait 
any longer. I must let her know that I 
am here. Were servant girls fond of 
literature? Was she likely to read there 
many hours? were questions that sug- 
gested themselves to my mind. 

I was not long in suspense on this 
point, for presently she threw down the 
paper and arose with the remark: ‘I 
wonder if Mr. Montgomery's pants needs 
fixin’?” She took my pantaloons off a 
hook on the wall and leisurely examined 
them, from the well-worn waistband to 
the fringe at the heels. I knew what 
her conclusion would be, for they had 
suffered many service and 
neglect. It did not take her long to as 
certain the facts, for presently she start- 
ed toward the door. The officious idiot! 
She was taking them away. I raised up 
in bed, determined to stop her. But be- 
fore I could think what to say she had 
disappeared ‘down the staircase. I tried 
to think what to do. Looking at my 
watch, I discovered that it was after 
eight o'clock. There was yet time, if I 
hurried, to get home in a cab, dress my- 
self, and be on hand for the wedding. 
But what was I to do for pantaloons ? 
Should I go to the staircase, crane my 
neck over the banisters and shout down 
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a demand for the return of my property? 
No, it was not a pleasant thing to do, 
and it would occasion delay. There was 
no time to be lost. 

“Ah!” IT thought as I stood trembling 
on the cold carpet; ‘‘I will put ona pair 
of Montgomery’s.” Hastily closing the 
door, I ran to the wardrobe and took 
down the best pair I could find. How 
big they looked! But anything would 
do; yes, anything would do. I thrust 
my feet into them and was dismayed to 
find that they did not come through at 
the other end. No, Montgomery’s pan- 
taloons were too long—a foot too long, it 
seemed to me—and so large that they 
hung down in folds about my limbs. 
Their girth, too, was so great that when 
I had pinned them at the belt, I felt like 
a pigmy in a giant’s robe. But by roll- 
ing them up at the bottom I could walk 
without any trouble. Having slipped 
on my coat and vest, I was standing by 
the open cabinet when I heard footsteps 
ascending the stairs. Hurriedly they 
approached my door. 

Quick as thought—fatal impulse !—I 
stepped into the wardrobe and closed the 
door. Ah, yes! I know it was the act 
of a fool. Indeed, as soon as I had 
closed the door I almost cursed myself 
for doing it. But I dared not open it 
then, for the girl had entered the room. 
She had evidently heard me, for she 
stopped and listened a moment. She 
came to the wardrobe. I felt for some- 
thing by which I could keep it shut, but 
there was nothing I could get a hold 
upon. The door swung open, and as 
she saw me she staggered backward with 
a prolonged shriek, then rushed out of 
the room, slamming the door and lock- 
ing it. My fate was sealed! I felt it, 
and stood for a moment without utter- 
ing a word or moving a muscle. Re- 
covering myself, I ran to the door and 
shouted ‘‘Madame!” at the top of my 
voice. Then I listened, but all was still. 
“Tn a few minutes,” I thought, ‘‘an 
officer will come and arrest me.” 

Desperate as was my plight, I leaned 
against the wall and gave vent to my 
feelings in loud and almost hysterical 
laughter. When I stopped from sheer 
exhaustion, my ears rang with the de- 
moniae echoes of my voice. I could 
hear women moving about and talking 
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excitedly in the hall. 
furniture against the 
maniac,” they said. 

‘**Ladies,” said I, ‘‘I am a friend of 
Mr. Montgomery. I slept with him here 
in this room last night. Please let me 
out at once, for I have an important en- 
gagement.” 

But my pleading was in vain, and the 
work of barricading the door continued. 
‘**T cannot stop to parley with them. I 
must try to escape while there is 
time,” I thought, running to the window. 

A large tin leader extending from the 
roof to the basement was within easy 
reach. Standing on the sill I grasped 
it with all my strength and shinned my 
way down, hand over hand, until within 
a few feet of the pavement, when my 
grip weakened and I dropped in a heap 
upon the stones. Too excited to be con- 
scious of pain, I hobbled off as fast as 
my legs would carry me. It was then 
that this old pair of pantaloons turned 
the scale of fate. Their surplus folds 
fluttering in the breeze, as if suspended 
on a clothes line,seemed to beckon every 
one in my direction. <A curious crowd 
dogged my footsteps persistently. 

But for that, I think, I could have 
made my escape unobserved. I made 
up my mind that it would be best to 
walk leisurely and look as innocent and 
rational as possible. I was doing so, 
when a policeman rudely embraced me 
from behind, and before I knew it my 
wrists were handcuffed together. I tried 
to explain matters, and being clubbed 
for my pains I walked resignedly to the 
station house and entered a felon’s cell, 
crushed, bleeding and thoroughly passive. 
Overcome with excitement and agony, 
I sank down upon the floor, and uncon- 
sciousness relieved my sufferings. 

When I came to myself I was lying in 
a hospital with my right leg in splints. 
Gunner was sitting beside me. ‘‘ Old 
fellow,” he said, ‘‘you’ve had a tough 
time of it. But don’t complain, for it’s 
a big piece of luck, and it came not a 
minute too soon.” 

The revelation that followed gave me 
such a surprise that I have never quite re- 
covered from its effects. I had been found 
in a half-dazed condition at the station 
house on the evening of my arrest, by 
Montgomery, who satisfied the presiding 
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justice of my innocence, and had me 
conveyed at once toa hospital. I was 
suffering from a fracture of the right 
leg and from numerous bruises. Gun- 
ner had called at our office on his way 
to the wedding. While he was reading 
the mail, a gentleman entered and in- 
quired in a confidential tone if we had 
employed a young woman of the name 
of Frankincense. On receiving an affirm- 
ative answer, he asked Gunner to tell all 
he knew about her. 

Gunner stood by the bedside, shifting 
nervously from one foot to the other, as 
he related these circumstances. ‘‘ I was 
astonished,” he said, ‘‘to find out how 
little I really Knew about her.” 


He paused for a moment and I looked 
up at him without saying a word, while 
a confused succession of thoughts darted 
through my mind with the rapidity of 
lightning. 

‘* Well,” continued Gunner, ‘‘ he took 
out his card, scribbled a few lines on the 
back, handed it to me and walked out. 
Since then I have been devoting all 
my time not occupied with my atten- 
tion to you, to an important investiga- 
tion.” 

‘* What is the result of it?” I asked. 

Leaning forward, while a sickly smile 
stole over his features, he said: 

‘Our copyist is a professional shop- 
lifter! ” 


VILLAGE TYPES. 


BY JULIAN 


THE vitality of our village types sur- 
passes expectation: neither steam nor 
electricity seems to prevail against them. 
Nevertheless, the face of civilization is 
nowadays undergoing so many radical al- 
terations that these characteristic figures 
may in time disappear, along with much 
else that is picturesque and recognizable. 
I should like to preserve the memory of a 
few that have known. I have nothing to 
say regarding the philosophy of the mat- 
ter: that is a subject of separate interest. 
I shall only paint a little gallery of por- 
traits. Every one who knows the Amer- 
ican village will recognize them, and 
will be able to add some canvases from 
his own observation. Village life, like 
man, is a microcosm; it contains the ele- 


ments of what exists in the world at 
large. But the diminished scale renders 


the spectacle a comic one. The perform- 
ers are so serious, and the results are re- 
latively so unimportant. Of course, the 
line drawn is an arbitrary one. Mullen- 
ville is not New York; but neither is 
New York, America; nor America, the 
world; nor the world, the universe. But 
we share the limitations of our environ- 
ment: New York is less easily compre- 
hended than Mullenville, and therefore 
it is Mullenville at which we smile more 
readily. 

In a village every member of the com- 
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munity is the subject of the gossip of the 
rest: they know all his secrets, and dis- 
cuss them at the tea-table and at the 
corner-grocery. He, in his turn, knows 
and discusses the private affairs of every- 
body else. The fierce light that beats 
upon a throne is no fiercer than that 
which illuminates the would-be reserve 
of the villager. The odd feature of the 
case is, that, although Tom, Dick and 
Harry know all about one another, 
neither Harry, Dick nor Tom for one 
moment suspects that he himself is trans- 
parent. He walks the street in fancied 
security, as being the one impenetrable 
person there. Everyone whom he meets 
is complacent in an identical delusion. 
Thus society becomes possible. But if, 
some morning, the bulletin-board at the 
post-office were found to contain all these 
cherished mysteries of biography, the 
sum of the common knowledge would not 
be increased; yet nobody would again 
venture abroad. For the indispensable 
condition of free and agreable human 
association is, that I shall imagine my- 
self to enjoy some quiet advantage over 
my neighbor; I must have the power to 
“give him away,” without fear of retali- 
ation, if Iso choose. Were it once real- 
ized, however, that the *‘ give-away” 
was a strictly mutual endowment, the 
walls and window-blinds of our inmost 
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chambers would not be enough to hide 
the universal blush. 

As water seeks its level, so does the 
village instinctively tend to maintain a 
certain moral and intellectual uniform- 
ity. The man cf exceptional ability is 
sooner or later expelled by the body pol- 
itic. He is mistrusted, disliked, and 
finally ostracized. Nor is he himself 
slow to take the hint to depart. He per- 
ceives that there is nothing for him to 
do at home. He forges restlessly about 
for awhile, trying this and that, and 
effecting only mischief: everybody sur- 
mises an evil destiny for him: he puts 
on his hat and departs, in despair or 
anger: and presently the world recog- 
nizes and celebrates his genius. But his 
native village never swells the chorus of 
praise. They have known him from a 
baby; he cannot humbug them! Did he 
not steal apples from Farmer Hoyt’s 
orchard ? Was he not the slowest hand 
at a spelling-match in school? Did he 
not jilt Mary Jane after everybody had 
azreed that he would marry her? Go 
to, then! Can such a fellow as that in- 
vent a navigable air-ship, or write a 
classic book, or create a successful rail- 
road? He is only Jack Smith, after all 
is said and done, and, among those 
who know him, will always havea Jack 
Smith reputation. 

On the other hand, there is the clever 
boy who turns out badly. He was a 
good-looking fellow, smart at his book, 
precocious among his fellows, an in- 
dulged favorite among his elders. They 
prophesy that he will come to some- 
thing. He is apt to be the champion at 
the village athletic sports; he runs with 
the fire-engine, kisses the girls, and leads 
the choir in church. He also knows all 
about horses, and makes a number of 
profitable deals. But presently it is 
rumored that he indulges in tobacco and 
whiskey. He gets into a fight on Sun- 
day, and shocks the congregation, emerg- 
ing from church, with a bloody nose and 
a black eye. He uses profane language, 
and turns up as the chief actor in a so- 
cial scandal. Finally, the shop-keeper 
by whom he was employed is obliged to 
discharge him: he becomes a. street 
loafer, and by and by is caught commit- 
ting a petty larceny. So he is lodged in 
jail: but everybody will refer to him re- 
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gretfully as a boy who would have 
made his mark in the world if he had n't 
taken up with drink and loose company. 

Another typical inhabitant is the 
handy, intelligent, reticent boy, who has 
the instinct of the naturalist or the In- 
dian, who knows all about hunting and 
fisning, who picks up arrow-heads, finds 
rare plants, makes his own boats and 
oars, delights to ‘‘camp out” by himself in 
the woods, moulds his own bullets, and is 
not only a dead shot, but understands 
the mechanism and structure of his gun 
or rifle. He is stealthy and unsocial in his 
habits, answers questions reluctantly and 
finds out what he wants to know without 
asking any. His habits are unconven- 
tional and independent, but quiet and 
decorous: he follows no steady employ- 
ment, and seems neither to have nor to 
need money: he likes no company better 
than his own, but if you can sympathize 
with his pursuits and win his confidence, 
he will impart to you a great deal of 
curious and interesting information. Yet 
he will always keep his best secret to 
himself, and will privately despise you 
and all the rest of the world because you 
and they do not know it. 

A lively contrast to this figure is that 
of the village society enthusiast. The 
man I mean is unusually homely in face 
and figure, and remains a bachelor to 
the end of the chapter. He is not a 
scion of the ‘first families,” or, if he 
be so, the branch which he represents 
has fallen into reduced circumstances. 
But he is the leader of the dance, and the 
life of the picnic and the boating party. 
He is fullof harmless jocosity and small 
talk, suitable for ladies’ ears: he smokes 
little and drinks less, but he is a capital 
hand at making a chowder or brewing a 
jug of lemonade. At apple-paring bees, 
corn-huskings and game-parties, he is 
the centre of energy; and that is a dull 
day that does not find him in a boat with 
one girl, or in a buggy with another. 
Everybody makes use of him, and he is 
at the service of everybody—for social 
purposes; though if you ask him to 
scale Chimborazo or eat a crocodile he 
will probably hesitate. Women take 
liberties with him, and permit him free- 
doms; yet no woman accepts him as a 
suitor, if, even, he seeks that privilege, 
which is doubtful. His social devotions 
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are instinctively general, not particular. 
He is obliging but not heroic in his 
friendships. The death of his dearest 
acquaintance will affect him less than a 
storm on picnic-day. He is an amiable 
fellow, thoroughly satisfied with himself 
and his surroundings; and no better for- 
tune than this can befall an American 
villager. 

There is also an artisan in town—a 
gunsmith and locksmith, perhaps—who 
claims a place in the roll of prominent 
personages. He is an elderly, taciturn 
man, and an excellent and conscientious 
workman. He is never seen outside of 
his shop, or, if he is, you scarcely re- 
cognize him elsewhere: the picture in 
your mind is of a gray-headed, rather 
grim-visaged old fellow in shirt-sleeves, 
bending assiduously over his work-table. 
He is proud of his proficiency, though 
he never boasts of it ; he is of an inde- 
pendent temper, and will neither be 
hurried nor even undertake a job unless 
he fancies it. The shaping and fitting 
together of fine mechanisms conduces 
to accuracy and _ consecutiveness of 
thought ; and his judgment is sought 
and valued in the community as represent- 
ative of the sober, conservative element. 
In atime of social or political emergency, 
such a man sometimes declares himself 
with unexpected force and effect ; but, 
the crisis past, he is not to be wooed 
from his shop and trade by any bait of 
office or power; he will not be a select- 
man, or attach any kind of handle to 
his name. The dignity of labor is ‘the 
only dignity he cares for, and he wins 
more respect than the voluble caucus- 
managers. Nor is he altogether stern 
and austere. He enjoys the company 
of children, and they return his regard : 
he will take the little girls on his knee 
and let them watch his work ; and the 
boys who come to get their guns mended 
or their padlocks put in order, are al- 
lowed to examine his tools and to ask 
endless questions. As for “ larking ” 
with the old man, they know better than 
to attempt such a thing. One look 
from beneath those overhanging gray 
eyebrows of his would reduce the most 
audacious of them to order. Besides his 
partiality for children, he has another 
weakness which he keeps more strictly 
to himself. In the seclusion of his 


back-room (should you ever succeed in 
penetrating thither) you will find a col- 
lection of old books, the value and rarity 
of which only book-fanciers can appre- 
ciate. If you can show him that you 
know anything about bindings, editions, 
and such like lore of bibliophiles, he will 
reveal an unsuspected store of learning 
and wisdom; and, ten to one, he will 
approve himself better-read than you are 
in the old poets and dramatists. 
Another sedentary philosopher, but 
of a lighter and more companionable 
cast, is the village shoemaker, nine- 
tenths of whose trade consists in cob- 
bling footgear which some more fashion- 
able professor of the art has made. His 
fingers are black with oil and wax, and his 
shoulders and back are round with much 
stooping over the shoes that rest upon 
his leather-covered knees. He drives 
his pegs with wonderful neatness and 
despatch, and draws his thread with a 
twitch that promises permanence. Dur- 
ing the noon rest he looks over the daily 
newspaper, and is never without some 
timely political conviction. But his 
opinions vary, like the fashion of his 
boots, and he has an amiable faculty of 
agreeing with the last speaker. He, too, 
is tolerant of boys, but they take liber- 
ties with him which they would never 


venture upon with the gunsmith. They 
purloin his implements, stick shoe- 
maker’s wax inside his hat and pose 


him with conundrums calculated to en- 
trap the unwary. He takes it all with 
feeble affability, or, if he attempts to 
remonstrate, does it in so ineffective a 
manner as only to stimulate renewed 
attacks. In peaceful moments he re- 
gales his juvenile audience with anec- 
dotes and stories, not always of the most 
refined description: and it must be ad- 
mitted that the material with which he 
‘‘evens up” their soles and heels is not 
always of such adamantine consistency 
as he declares it to be: and he has a 
temperamental reluctance to put in steel 
pegs where they will do most good. 
But if he be a little remiss on the moral 
side, no one can accuse him of acquiring 
wealth by his devices; so it is fair to 
conclude that strict honesty would land 
him in the poorhouse. 

The village pedagogue and the village 
postmaster are scarcely what they used 
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to be five-and-twenty years ago. The 
former has been ousted by the spread of 
the public-school system. He is no 
longer an individual, but an embodied 
function. Theories and prejudices are 
not permitted to him: he is a machine 
constructed to turn out a certain fixed 
pattern of pupil: human nature is not 
looked for in him. In some remote 
hamlet, perhaps, there may survive 
some venerable relic of the past, who 
keeps a private school in a building 
about ten feet by twenty, furnished with 
desks and benches honeycombed by jack- 
knives, a leprous-looking blackboard 
and a rusty cylinder stove. But the 
veteran lags superfluous in his bent-pin- 
infested arm-chair; the youngsters in 
front of him know that he and his 
methods are antiquated, and _ they 
searcely pay him the compliment of fir- 
ing their spit-balls surreptitiously. As 
for the postmaster, he is now too en- 
tirely a creature of politics and rotation 
to retain much human interest. The 
post-office, indeed, is still a sort of un- 
official village club-house, whither, at 
mail-time, the young men and maidens 
come to flirt, and the elders to discuss 
business and the state of the country. 
But the postmaster is no longer the 
mighty representative of a great party, 
who has been a prominent personage in 
his day, and is now closing an hon- 
orable old age by acting as a medium 
between his fellow-townspeople and 
their friends in the outside world: he is 
merely a person of democratic or repub- 
lican proclivities, who sorts letters and 
sells stamps. He is often comparatively 
young, and not infrequently a woman. 
In another generation, the telegraph and 
the telephone will have obliterated him 
from the face of our terrible advancing 
civilization. 

The American village—by which I 
mean, more especially, the village which 
has existed for a hundred years and up- 
wards—may be roughly divided into two 
classes : the inland villages, and the sea- 
port ones. Each class has its distinct 
social peculiarities. The former date 
from the Revolution: their ‘‘ first fami- 
lies” are the descendants of the local 
revolutionary leaders; the common peo- 
ple are the posterity of the rank and file. 
These social grades are never named, but 


they are always recognized. And the 
case is similar with the seaports. There, 
the aristocracy are the sons and grand- 
sons of the owners and captains of the 
merchant and whaling-ships; and the 
progeny of the crews of those historic 
vessels supply the bulk of the popula- 
tion. These little settlements are apt to 
be the more picturesque of the two; the 
sea has brought them odd features and 
bizarre curiosities, as the manner of the 
sea is; and, sometimes, out-of-the-way 
specimens of human beings, along with 
the rest. Here and there you will see a 
house whose garden gate is arched over 
with a whale’s jaws; anda couple of the 
leviathan’s vertebrae are used as garden 
seats. In the best parlor, the mantel- 
piece is covered with shells from China 
and Japan; and on the table in the cor- 
ner is a mass of coral from the Indian 
Ocean. Upon the walls, perhaps, hang 
Malay creases and South American blow- 
pipes; or some captain of educated taste 
has brought home a set of oriental por- 
celain, with his monogram painted on 
each piece, and a portrait of the vessel 
which he commanded. I say nothing 
of the antique straight-backed chairs, 
spider-legged tables, brass-handled sec- 
retaries, and old fashioned spinning- 
wheels; for these are sure to be present 
in every dwelling of the last century. 
Occasionally, when the descendant has 
fallen into degenerate ways, and has 
ceased to know the value of his own 
treasures, you may find rich pickings in 
the attic. The other day I saw rescued 
from such banishment something that 
looked like a huge black iron chowder- 
pot; but,on being scrubbed and polished, 
it revealed itself as a magnificent Bur- 
mese sacrificial vessel of solid brass with 
a pair of indescribable gargoyle heads 
for handles, and an incised inscription 
in Sanserit (or some such language) 
doubtless describing its specific character 
and use. 

The seaport village has its long wharf, 
a solid mass of wood and stone, where 
vessels, whose timbers have long since 
rotted to shreds, or repose at the bottom 
of the distant Pacific, used to lie with 
their cargoes in the days when men wore 
cocked hats and knee-breeches. Now, 
the shipping consists chiefly of small 
sloops and cat-boats, of a coasting 
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schooner or two, and of the steamboat 
which conveys summer visitors to and 
from the nearest big town. The boys 
come here to fish and bathe; and some- 
times an ancient mariner, whose beard 
has been buffeted by the gales off Cape 
Horn, stands at the extreme end, with 
his wrinkled hands behind his back, and 
gazes across the bay, and thinks of what 
lies beyond. In his day, he gamboled in 
the surf with the brown girls of Hono- 
lulu. Where are they now ? 

Among the signs over the shops in 
the village main-street, you will ever 
and anon detect an unfamiliar foreign 
name. If you enter, you will find that 
the proprietor has all the manners and 
thoughts of the bulk of his fellow-towns- 
men ; yet there is something in the cast 
of his features and the earriage of his 
figure which distinguishes him from the 
American average. Two or three gen- 
erations ago, perhaps, his forefather 
deserted from some foreign vessel that 
touched at this port ; or else the captain 
of a native ship, being short of hands at 
the other side of the world, took an in- 
habitant of the coast off which he was 
lying to fill out the complement of his 
crew. In some way, these adopted 
citizens are different from the ordinary 
emigrant. It seems as if they were 
liable, at any moment, to throw off their 
American disguise, break out in some 
outlandish foreign tongue, and vanish 
from the environment which, neverthe- 
less, is the only one that they have ever 
known or imagined, and whose language 
is the only one they ever heard. Per- 
haps the sea has the power of rendering 
indelible foreign hues which soon fade 
out in the case of landsmen. 

There have been instances more ro- 
mantic than these. I remember a story 
told of the ancestor of a gentleman who 
was a man of wealth and power in the 
State. This ancestor came ashore on 
the coast as the sole survivor of the 
wreck of some European vessel. This 
waif of the sea was but a few years old, 
and unable to give his own name. 
Therefore he was christened by that of 
the country from which his ship hailed, 
and his descendants still bear that appel- 
lation. For all that can ever be known, 
his progenitors may have been persons 
of distinguished birth, and he the heir 
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to some rich estate which has 
since lapsed into the 
strangers. 

Other wanderers have brought up in 
these villages in a less involuntary man- 
ner. They have appeared, bought a 
dwelling, and settled down in it, and 
have lived there many years, and finally 
died ; and all the while no one has ever 
known what their previous history or 
origin was, or wherefore they left their 
native homes. Their secret, whatever 
it was, has gone with them to the grave. 
Such persons may reside for fifty years 
in the community, and be excellent 
citizens, and in all respects of good re- 
pute ; and yet they will be strangers as 
much at the end of their sojourn as at 
the beginning of it. We scarcely realize 
how indispensable to society is a com- 
plete acquaintance with the source and 
character of every member of it : if not 
actually known, it must at least be 
instantly accessible. The solidarity of 
mankind requires that there shall be no 
privacies, save those of the incommuni 
cable human heart. 

In every village, seaside or other, 
there is the leading tradesman, who is 
also, as a general rule, the most promi- 
nent and influential member of the un- 
aristocratic portion of the community. 
He \.xs born in the town, as his fathers 
were before him, and has an inexhaust- 
ible fund of patriotic pride in the place; 
and he is a walking biographical diction- 
ary of all its inhabitants. Although 
thoroughly saturoted with local color, 
he has enlightened views of business, is 
familiar with the details of the city 
markets, and knows what to buy and 
where to buy it. Meeting him on his 
native heath, he seems more intelligent 
than many ¢ity merchants; but this is to 
some extent an optical illusion, so to 
speak; if you transport him to the city, 
his intellectual proportions will dwindle 
to reasonable dimensions. But, where 
he belongs, he is master of the situation. 
His shop has a smart and prosperous ap- 
pearance, and there is always a brisk 
trade going on there. He discourage 
the loafers who frequent the corner 
grocery and the billiard saloon, and his 
clerks are well dressed, comely and (to 
their women customers) suavely confi- 
dential. The money which he makes 
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he invests in the best local securities; 
often buying land which seemed worth- 
less until he obtained possession of it, 
when it straightway begins to appreciate. 
If there be a bank in the town, you will 
probably find his name among the di- 
rectors; and he is sure to be a deacon of 
the church, a trustee of the school, and 
to have served several terms as a select- 
man. He is of a judiciously optimistic 
temperament, like all successful men, 
and is especially a believer in the com- 
ing expansion and commercial impor- 
tance of his village. In support of this 
conviction he can adduce ample statistics 
of railroads, steamboats, geographical 
position, and real estate, all or either, as 
the case may be; until the hearer’s only 
wonder is that a place so highly favored 
by nature and circumstances should not 
long ago have become one of the chief 
centres of the earth. The leading mer- 
chant generally has a family, of which 
one or more of the male members goes 
through college and does well. The 
girls, however, have a tendency to be- 
come old maids, because they are too 
good for their village admirers, and are 
not apt to enjoy opportunities of engag- 
ing suitors from the outside world. 

Oue of the most entertaining people 
in the village is the doctor: for, however 
closely he may be allied with his patient 
community, he must also be, to a greater 
or less extent, a man of the world. The 
time you spend with him will surely 
not be thrown away—unless, indeed, 
you visit him in his professional capa- 
city: then it will all depend on circum- 
A doctor, in America, is very 
apt to have been a traveler; and, being 
an American, to have seen a great deal 
that the ordinary traveler misses. His 
knowledge of the inside of his fellow- 
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creatures seems to assist him in observ- 
ing facts connected with their external 
environment; he is comparatively free 
from prejudices, and his opinions upon 
things in general are dictated by solid 
common sense. His professional train- 
ing tends to sharpen his insight into 
human nature, and, if his own nature 
be sociable and humane, he forms many 
agreeable acquaintances in all parts of 
the world. In the seclusion of his rural 
study, shadowed by the elm tree on the 
lawn, and rendered fragrant by the lilac 
bush under the window, he cons over 
the latest discoveries of science, and 
meditates wisely and discriminatingly 
upon politics, literature and art. He is 
amiably sceptical, and he is cheerful by 
force of professional habit: you may in- 
terest and amuse him, but you can searce- 
ly surprise him; and he will easily de- 
tect in you, and demurely satirize, any 
tendency to indulge in the Munchausen 
vein. He is not a wealthy man, and 
most of his fees are paid in commodities 
other than coin, when they are paid 
at all: yet he has enjoyed his life, and 
has the consciousness of having been of 
some benefit to his fellow-creatures, if 
only by removing them to a happier 
sphere. But, if he be the best man in 
the village, the reason is, it must be con- 
fessed, because he belongs to it only in 
the physical sense; his mind and facul- 
ties, and his higher sympathies, have a 
far wider range. He resides there be- 
cause he was born there, and because a 
man who has surveyed existence in its 
larger aspect cannot do better than spend 
his closing years where his years began. 
Long life to the good doctor; and may 
his prescriptions never fail of the effect 
which Providence, in its wisdom, sees 
fit to endow them withal! 














he legend set upon our shield 
Brims with grand meaning: <All in one, 
Hearts welded, souls together run 


yp At white heat on the battle-field! 


~ One shining way for all to take, 
One oath, one hope, one purpose grand, 
One fiag for all in all the land, 
Upheld by all for Freedom’s sake. 


One sign set in the central sky, 
Read of all men alike, a name 
Written in empyrean flame 

By the bold hand of Destiny! 


That legend naught could dim or mar, 
Though bathed in tears and hid in smoke, 
Forth from the focal storm it broke, 

A bow above the cloud of war. 


We read it pensively and knew 

Some element of precious gain 

Had come to it from wounds and pain, 
And mightily its meaning grew. 


And so we keep upon our shield 
The deathless legend: All in one, 
Hearts welded, souls together run 

At white heat on the battle-field. 


A myriad songs, together thrown 
Across old gulfs of hate, are blent, 
Like starlight in the firmament, 

And round the world in triumph blown. 


Our starry unity of stars 
Gives man a manly masterhood, 
Our law of love engrossed in blood 
Is sealed with burning bullet-sears! 


Maurice Thompson. 
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A NEW ERA IN EDUCATION. 


BY I. EDWARDS CLARKE. 


THE moment the nations of the world 
began to comprehend that commercial 
supremacy was based upon industrial 
superiority, the new era was inaugur- 
ated. This was first clearly perceived 
at the World’s Fair, held at London in 
1851. England then saw that the de- 
velopment of artistic artisans was an 
immediate necessity, if her manufactures 
and commerce were to continue in pros- 
perity. National efforts to promote 
technical industrial education on a large 
scale date from that event. The rise of 
the Medizval Renaissance does not more 
clearly date from the discovery of the 
classic manuscripts than does this mod- 
ern era of the European Renaissance of 
Artistic Industries from that great Fair. 
The traditions of the industrial arts had, 
it is true, never been wholly lost in 
France, but the beginning of that gen- 
eral movement which embraces all the 
European states, which led Russia to re- 
create Byzantine art and England to 
discover new realms of art and to invent 
novel industries—which now is felt in 
the United States—can be clearly traced 
to the time when first the gleaming 
crystal dome arose above the elms of 
Hyde Park. 

The beginning of the modern art edu- 
cational movement in the United States 
can be as definitely assigned to the year 
1870. The lives of the three remarkable 
men by whom this great educational re- 
formation was begun, terminated within 
a few brief months of each other; that 
melancholy coincidence marks in 1886 
the close of the first period of this move- 
ment, destined to exert immeasurable in- 
fluence over the future of America. The 
lamentable carriage-accident to Ex-Secre- 
tary Evarts and his guests, when driving 
near his country residence in Vermont 
in the summer of 1886, which resulted 
in the instant death of Mr. Charles C. 
Perkins of Boston, drew public attention 
to the remarkable services rendered dur- 
ing a lifetime to the community by this 
most estimable private citizen, the pos- 
sessor of large inherited wealth, high 
culture and rare taste. After his gradu- 
ation at Harvard Mr. Perkins passed 
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several years in Europe engaged in the 
study of art. On his return to Boston 
he devoted himself largely to the service 
of the public. Seeking no political pre- 
ferment, he yet shrunk from no arduous 
public duties, and for many years served 
on the School Committee of Boston. He 
was active in efforts to promote musical 
culture. He organized the famous Han- 
del and Haydn Society, and was success- 
ful in introducing the study of musie in 
the public schools. An authority on art 
matters, his published works thereon re- 
ceived the highest recognition in Europe. 
He was one of the active promoters and 
founders of the Museum of Art. Yet, 
valuable as were all these services to the 
community in which he lived, he did a 
work vastly more important and far- 
reaching in its influence upon the whole 
country by his successful efforts to in- 
troduce industrial art drawing as one of 
the required studies in the public schools 
of Boston and elsewhere throughout 
the State: when, by his efforts, acting in 
concert with the distinguished educator, 
the late Dr. John D. Philbrick, then 
Superintendent of City Schools, Walter 
Smith, Art Master, was led to leave 
England and come to Boston to inau- 
gurate the great undertaking. 

The lifelong services, as a great educa- 
tor, of his companion in this work, the 
lamented Dr. Philbrick, are too familiar 
to need more than a passing reference 
here. Itis not too much to say that this 
worthy successor of Horace Mann was 
fully abreast of every wise educational 
advance movement of his time. A pro- 
found believer in the common schools, 
free to every child, he foresaw the 
advent of the new industrial era and 
wisely sought to adapt the training of 
the schools so as to enable them to meet 
the coming needs. Practical, above all 
things, he sought to secure in the ele- 
mentary schools such training as should 
best prepare the pupils for that further 
education in the industrial arts which he 
fully recognized as impending. Yet so 
cautious was he not to make useless or 
questionable changes, that he often 
seemed to over-zealous advocates of new 
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educational plans as too conservative. In 
the homage paid by all the world to his 
memory his fame as a great and wise 
educator rests secure. 

Of the work of Walter Smith, the Eng- 
lish art master, called to be Art Director 
of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
the great teacher, gifted in a marvelous 
degree with the power of inspiring all who 
came within hisinfluence with something 
of his own enthusiasm, there is not space 
here to speak. The annual reports of the 
City of Boston and of the State of Massa- 
chusetts, from 1870 to 1884, bear ample evi- 
dence of the arduous nature, extent and 
value of his work. In common with Dr. 
Philbrick and Mr. Perkins, Professor 
Smith regarded the introduction of in- 
dustrial art in the schools as only the be- 
ginning of the movement for the indus- 
trial art education of the American 
people, as his published addresses testify. 
His death in Bradford, England, where 
he was in charge of the art department 
of the Bradford new Technical College, 
occurred in September, 1886. Dr. Phil- 
brick died in December, 1885, Mr. Per- 
kins in July, 1886. With the loss of 
these three men, the first period of the 
educational movement may be said to 
have terminated. 

The great movement in the United 
States which these men definitely organ- 
ized and of the development of which 
they had a far-sighted, comprehensive 
view, may be said to havealready fairly 
entered upon the second period of its de- 
velopment, no longer by any means con- 
fined to the public schools. It is, how- 
ever, only so far as it relates to these 
schools that it is here considered. 

It is because all training in industrial 
education that can be given in the public 
schools as they now exist, or in any new 
class of schools that may be established 
with the direct purpose of giving in- 
dustrial training, must, of necessity, be 
based on the thorough grounding of the 
pupils in the knowledge and practice of 
elementary industrial art drawing, of like 
character with that first successfully 
taught in the public schools of Massa- 
chusetts under the directorship of Pro- 
fessor Walter Smith, that the present 
widespread movement is termed a second 
step in the advance of the new educa- 
tion. 
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The attempts to introduce the new 
study of drawing met with every phase 
of opposition. 

Not till the experiment had won 
assured success in Boston and in neigh- 
boring towns, did the difficulties attend- 
ing its general introduction in the public 
schools of the State begin to diminish. 
However, at the same time there were, 
in some cities and towns in other 
States, wideawake educators who realized 
at once the value of the new method, 
and made haste to adopt it. Thus the 
movement was soon practically begun in 
several centres in different parts of the 
country; notably in Portland, Me., in 
Syracuse, N. Y., in Milwaukee, and in 
St. Louis. 

What these three men, aided by their 
public-spirited coadjutors in Massachu- 
setts did, was to demonstrate, beyond cay- 
il, that it is as possible, in the same time, 
to teach a subject, by means of drawings 
and objects shown and explained by a 
teacher to a class, to many pupils simul- 
taneously, as it is to teach the same 
thing to a single pupil. The effect of 
this discovery was at once to multiply 
indefinitely, the power and capacity of 
the public school. For not only was 
this true of instruction in drawing and 
writing, studies which before had been 
thought to need the particular devotion 
of the teacher to the individual pupil, 
but it was found applicable to several 
other studies, and affording great facili- 
ties to teachers in illustrating many 
topics. 

If industrial art drawing had no other 
value than to have furnished this proof 
of the facility of general instruction to 
classes instead of to individual pupils, it 
would have fully justified all the cost of 
its introduction in the schools, in money, 
time and effort. Much beside this was 
effected by the proof that the study of in- 
dustrial art drawing demanded no special 
faculty on the part of either pupil or 
teacher, but could be taught to all by 
the regular teachers of the schools, 
after a little preliminary training of the 
teachers themselves in classes. It was 
long before the popular impression that 
drawing merely meant picture-making, 
and that the ability to draw was a spe- 
cial gift of genius, could be corrected; 
but this was gradually effected by : 
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peated public exhibitions of the work 
done by all the pupils of a school, or of 
all the schools of a town or city—where 
it was shown that every child whose 
eyes and fingers were uninjured could 
learn to draw. 

The object of the study, which was to 
train the eye and the hand--the one to 
accuracy of seeing, the other to facility of 
execution and exactness of statement— 
began slowly to be understood. 

The value of a thorough training in 
industrial art drawing has, at last, be- 
come so generally recognized as to call 
for little argument. It is taken. for 
granted, in the discussions about the 
further development of industrial edu- 
‘ation, that the pupils have been taught 
the elements of drawing ; just as in dis- 
cussions about new text-books, their 
ability to read is assumed. It was far 
otherwise in the beginning. During the 
early years of the decade, from 1870 to 
1880, there were very few individuals, 
and fewer school officials, in cities and 
towns, who were in the least aware of 
the usefulness of this study. The very 
places in which the most zealous ad- 
vocacy for ‘‘ manual training” in schools, 
and for the adoption of all forms of in- 
dustrial education is now found, were 
only after long-continued efforts, opened 
to the experiment of teaching draw- 
ing in the public schools. But the 
Centennial Exhibition in Philadelphia, 
in 1876, worked wonders in the general 
diffusion of a knowledge of the possible 
value of this industrial art education; 
for the American people then first 
saw into how large a share of the 
manufactures and arts of mankind this 
application of art to material enters; 


‘first learned how values were enhanced 


by art, and began to realize how art 
ennobles labor. 

They saw also, at Philadelphia, in the 
collections shown there of the industrial 
art drawings made by the school chil- 
dren of Massachusetts, by what methods, 
and with what results, the teaching of 
this new study could be effected. More 
than this, the pupils’ work in applied 
mechanics, shown by the Russian tech- 
nical schools, illustrating the results of 
giving definite instruction in a system- 
atic course to artisans, was there first 
seen: and the idea of the Manual Train- 


ing School, since so admirably exempli- 
fied in the St. Louis and the Boston 
schools, modeled after the Russian plan, 
was familiarized to American educators. 
And thus the sure foundation for a 
further advance in the development of 
industrial education was laid. 

As soon as the success of this attempt 
to begin the elementary training of the 
eye and hand in the public schools was 
satisfactorily established, it was evident 
that a new and valuable means of edu- 
cation had come into use. Educators 
eagerly adopted and experimented with 
the new methods: some looking at them 
only with a view to their application in 
the art of teaching—their pedagogic 
value; others, the majority, seeing in 
them the means of giving a more di- 
rectly practical turn to the training in 
the public schools. The demand for 
this more practical education had been 
rapidly growing, and in these new 
studies were found the first practical 
suggestions for so modifying the old 
methods of school education as to adapt 
them to the new demands. In common 
with all germinal ideas they were found 
capable of various applications and of 
indefinite development. It was the re- 
cognition of this potentiality that led 
Dr. Philbrick and Mr. Perkins to de- 
sire and secure their introduction. 

It was at the Centennial Exhibition 
that the utility of such training in the 
artistic industries was first made known 
to large numbers of Americans, and it 
was here, also, that the methods of suc- 
cessful teaching in the elements of those 
arts were first shown to the whole 
country. It is of interest to be able 
sometimes, as in this instance, to trace 
great results to their causes. 

This movement for elementary train- 
ing in the public schools was the true 
dawn of the new era of the industrial art 
development of America, which was ap- 
parently ushered in by the Centennial 
Exhibition ; nor, if the movement, which 
has gone steadily forward since those 
sarly days in Boston, meets with no un- 
foreseen interruption, will the term ‘‘ era” 
seem inappropriate. 

If the question arises, as well it may, 
as to why this movement should have 
had its beginning in Boston rather than 
in some other city, the answer is not far 
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to seek, since that city has long had 
an enviable reputation for its foster- 
ing care of the public schools, and 
many of the advance steps in methods 


of teaching and in the introduction 
of new studies have there been first 
taken. But more than this, is the gen- 


eral interest manifested by the citizens 
in the repute and prosperity of their 
city. 

Reference has been made to the un- 
selfish, lifelong devotion to the higher 
educational interests of the city, by the 
late Mr. Perkins. 

Superintendent Seaver, in his annual 
report for 1885, recalls the far-sighted 
generosity of a former citizen who, as 
long ago as 1836, left a large fortune in 
trust for the promotion of the religious, 
moral and industrial advancement of 
the citizens. The annual courses of 
Lowell Institute lectures have made the 
name and fame of John Lowell, Jr., 
widely known. The liberal views of the 
man who, after stating certain courses 
of lectures which he wished maintained, 
gave fullest authority to the trustee to 
provide for new educational needs as 
they arose, is not, however, so well 
known. In contrast with English pre- 
cedents, where often, owing to the fact 
of definite provisions, the benevolent in- 
tentions of testators are wholly thwarted, 
the wise foresight of Mr. Lowell shines 
brilliantly. He thus early foresaw the 
possible importance of the new scientific 
discoveries, and desired ‘‘ courses of lect- 
ures to be established on physics and 
chemistry with their application to the 
arts, also on botany, geology and min- 
eralogy, connected with their particular 
utility to man.” He also authorized 
other ‘lectures on any subject that in 
his [the trustee’s] opinion the wants 
and tastes of the age may demand.” By 
wise management the original fund of 
three quarters of a million has quadru- 
pled; while free instruction in science 
and art, has been ‘‘ provided for thou- 
sands of people.” In 1850, free evening 
drawing classes were established, ‘* the 
precursors,” Mr. Seaver states, ‘‘ of those 
now maintained by the city of Boston.” 
These classes were kept up until the city 
schools rendered them no longer neces- 
sary—the public could provide for them- 


selves more efficiently even than the 
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Lowell Trust; and those funds were di- 
verted to other needs. 

How much the knowledge of these ad- 
mirable classes had to do with directing 
the attention of SuperintendentPhilbrick 
and Mr. Perkins to the possibilities of 
putting the study in the schools may 
not be known, but it is not unreasonable 
to think that they had a positive influ- 
ence; while such examples of ideal citi- 
zenship as were set by Mr. Lowell and 
Mr. Perkins act upon noble natures in 
after years with ever uplifting power. 
So, Wendell Phillips, speaking of the ef- 
fect on himself of that light in Theodore 
Parker's study window, which he saw 
ever burning far into the night, said: 
‘*The laurels of Miltiades would not let 
me sleep!” So, as in the classic torch 
race, the light is handed on from light- 
bearer to light-bearer! The value to 
a city of one such citizen cannot be 
computed; since the influence of his 
example in actions and in gifts never 
ceases. 

The widespread interest in the subject 
of industrial education, which has ap- 
parently so suddenly sprung up all over 
the United States, furnishes a striking 
instance of the manner in which a new 
movement, long in unnoted preparation, 
sometimes displays surprising extent and 
power. The increasing space and con- 
sideration given by all public journals, 
during the past three years to the class 
of subjects bearing upon the relations of 
education to the industries of the coun- 
try, furnish a sure indication of this 
growth of popular interest. re- 
lations” are as varied as are the several 
institutions of learning and the different 
industries and arts; nor would it be 
either desirable or possible to discuss 
them all within the limits of a single 
article. It is proposed in the present 
article to consider only the relations of 
such topics to the public schools. 

The causes which have led to this in 
terest in technical education throughout 
the world had their inception in the 
wonderful development of science which 
first began to be a recognized factor in 
human life some fifty years ago, and 
which, moving with ever accelerating 
impulse, has by means of continuous 
discoveries and inventions revolution- 
ized the world’s industries and amelior- 
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ated the conditions of living in a thou- 
sand ways, often almost unnoted. 

How speedily the new conveniences 
banish even the memory of the old make. 
shifts is wittily shown in the story told 
by Hans Christian Andersen, called ‘‘The 
Magic Goloshes,” by putting on which 
the wearer, who had been praising the 
former times and railing against the 
modern ways, found himself, on step- 
ping out of the warm, well-lighted 
house of his friend, at midnight, in the 
filthy, dimly-lighted streets of Stock- 
holm as they had been a century before, 
in the good old times he was praising. 
He speedily recanted his heresies. It is 
a story whose virtue ‘‘ lies in its applica- 
tion,” and should be read to all grum- 
blers who persist in disparaging the 
leaden Present in contrast with a fan- 
cied golden Past. 

When an advance step in any depart- 
ment of human thought or action has at 
last been taken, it is easy, in looking 
back, to see that the final success of the 
movement had been preceded by many 
unsuccessful efforts, and that the lead- 
ers of thought, the pioneers of progress, 
had sporadically urged the movement 
long before the community were ready 
for it. 

In an historical chapter of the special 
report upon Education in the Industrial 
and Fine Arts in the United States, the 
first volume of which was recently issued 
by the Bureau of Education, a few in- 
stances are collated showing that some 
educators in America, beginning a cent- 
ury ago with Benjamin Franklin, fol- 
lowed in course by Master Fowle, of 
Boston, Rembrandt Peale in Philadel- 
phia, Hon. Henry Barnard, of Connect- 
icut, the distinguished American educa- 
tional authority ; William Minifie in 
Baltimore, and Professor Brainerd in 
Cleveland, Ohio, had, each for himself, 
recognized both the educational and 
practical value of drawing as a study to 
be taught in the public schools, and had 
made a beginning in their several local- 
ities of teaching it in accordance with 
the modern scientific methods; essential- 
ly those at last successfully begun in 
Boston. In an appendix to the same 
volume, the history of the early efforts 
of Haydon in England, which long pre- 
ceded the founding of South Kensing- 
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ton, is also given. All show that the 
advanced intelligence of a century has 
been in accord on this subject. 

The new era in education of which 
we write was made possible only when 
educators began to set the pupil to in- 
vestigating and proving a subject for 
himself, instead of contenting them- 
selves with lecturing to him about it. 
When Agassiz, in Cambridge, first set 
his young naturalists to find out for 
themselves the peculiarities of the speci- 
mens before them, and Mr. Newell, in 
Baltimore some thirty years ago, set his 
pupils in natural philosophy and in 
chemistry to making the experiments 
themselves, instead of listlessly looking 
on while the teacher experimented ; 
when, in other words, the pupils of 
those two great teachers were thus trans- 
formed into being themselves active 
seekers after knowledge, instead of re- 
maining simply passive recipients of ex 
cathedra statements, which had before 
been thought to be the normal attitude 
of the pupil mind, the new era was for 
them already begun. Indeed, during a 
conversation recently with a distinguish- 
ed educator, the opinion was by him ex- 
pressed that the new movement in edu- 
‘ation really began with the introduc- 
tion of Colburn’s mental arithmetic, by 
which the pupil was called on to reflect 
upon and then explain the processes by 
which his conclusions were reached. 

The plan of Agassiz in putting a fish, 
crab, or other natural specimen before 
the new pupil, and setting him to study 
and describe it, resulting generally in 
surprising the student by letting him 
find out how dttle in amount, and how 
incorrectly in fact, his untrained eye 
could see in the object before him, when 
compared with what under the master’s 
training he eventually found was there 
to be seen, is exactly the method of art 
training in Japan as described. There 
the pupil is set, without pencil or paper 
or drawing material, to study the bird 
or object selected, nor is he permitted to 
attempt to draw it till he is certain that 
he knows it, a process to which some- 
times days are given. This thorough 
method of study explains the wonderful 
effects of life and movement produced 
by a few simple strokes of the brush or 
pen, in the hands of artists of Japan, 
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The laboratory system by which scien- 
tific studies are now pursued in all the 
best universities, and schools of tech- 
nology, is, in its essential features, one 
with the new methods already began 
and proposed in the public schools. Re- 
mote as may at first sight seem any pos- 
sible relations between the methods of 
the kindergartners and those followed 
by youthful investigators in the phys- 
ical laboratories of Yale, Harvard, or 
Johns Hopkins, they are, nevertheless, 
based on the same principles. A care- 
ful analysis of the methods of instruc- 
tion in industrial drawing, of the modi- 
fications and development of this study 
during the past three years, and of the 
methods of instruction adopted in the 
new manual training schools, will show 
that they are all, both in theory and 
practice, based on the same general 
truth which is the basis not only of the 
investigations of nature undertaken by 
all modern scientists ; but, as well, of 
all methodical training in the technology 
of the arts and sciences. 

Increased knowledge, to-day, of psy- 
chology and physiology, ought to render 
impossible, repetitions of some of the mis- 
takes of earlier educators, since the laws 
of the development of mind and body are 
better understood. The identity of action 
of natural laws, under whatever dis- 
guises, of differing phenomena or seem- 
ing antagonistic conditions they may 
assume throughout the vast realms of 
nature, begins also to be recognized. So 
much food, so much force, is a law which 
applies equally to the steam engine and 
the human being. This force can be 
exerted for a shorter time with greater 
intensity, or with less power for a longer 
time. It is the same force whether the 
physical system applies it to the move- 
ment of the muscles or whether the in- 
tellect exhausts it by mental efforts. The 
wise man will husband this power, care- 
fully adjusting the amount and form of 
its expenditure to the end he seeks to 
accomplish. 

It was ignorance of the truth that 
brain work exhausted the bodily forces 
just as brawn work did, only with 
greater rapidity, that largely led to the 
failure of the Manual Labor Schools 
which were in vogue fifty years ago. At 
these schools the students, by working 
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in the fields, or at mechanic trades, were 
expected to pay the cost of their own liv- 
ing and of their tuition at the same time 
that they pursued their studies. The 
strain this put upon the physical system 
was too great, the drafts drawn against 
each man’s store of force too large, to be 
long sustained. The experiment was 
short-lived. It should be remembered, 
however, that objections against the pres- 
ent Manual Training Schools based on 
the conspicuous failure of these oldtime 
Manual Labor Schools are of no validity ; 
because the organizers of these new 
schools have carefully avoided the errors 
that made the failure of the former in- 
evitable. 

In like manner, the kindergartners— 
acting under the guidance of Froebel, 
who studied the nature, habits and ¢a- 
pacities of the child, with the same pa 
tient observation and intentness which 
Agassiz taught his pupils to apply to the 
study of natural objects—obey the in 
dications of nature. In developing the 
child’s faculties and powers, they rely 
‘‘on the same principle that made the 
strength of Newton—alternation of em- 
ployment.” 

The advocates of the Manual Train- 
ing Schools rely on this principle. Not 
pushing physical training to any such 
excess as would be inevitable if the sup- 
port of the pupil by his own labor was 
involved, they believe the transition from 
moderate brain-work to moderate phys- 
ical work to be restful rather than 
fatiguing. All educators who are in- 
telligent advocates of the new era in 
education, act always in accordance 
with the plan so well illustrated by 
what Emerson characterizes as ‘one 
of the high anecdotes of the world— 
the reply of Newton to the inquiry 
how he had been able to achieve his 
discoveries? ‘By always interesting 
my mind !’” 

There was spoken the great secret of 
all progress in the acquisition of knowl- 


edge: the mind alert, intent on its pur- 
suits. Therein, too, lies the peculiar art 


and power of the teacher, whether of chil- 
dren or men: the power to interest the 
minds of those to be taught; to intensify 
the force applied. On the due observ- 
ance of these two laws: alternation of 
employment and intensity of mental ap- 
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plication, all success in education de- 
pends. 

By insisting on accuracy of obser- 
vation and statement, by presenting 
subjects in simplest forms and methodi- 
cally arranged, always in logical se- 
quence, and by such repetition of the 
first steps as may be requisite to deter- 
mine that no step shall be taken till the 
previous one is mastered; so that, what- 
ever the pupil learns shall be thoroughly 
learned, whatever he does shall be thor- 
oughly done; both the mental habits 
and the mechanical facility, which are 
the objects and sure results of good 
training, will be secured. These meth- 
ods are equally applicable to all forms of 
education, and toall pupils alike, whether 
in kindergartens or universities. By 
obedience to these laws, thereby securing 
alternation of employment before inter- 
est or force is lessened, and intensity of 
mental application due to the alert at- 
tention of the pupil, and by such me- 
thodical presentations of subjects with 
needful iteration as has just been sug- 
gested, much time in the elementary 
schools, now wasted, or ‘worse than 
wasted on bad methods or useless stud- 
ies, can be economized and given to the 
proposed new studies. 

To add a column of figures rapidly 
and accurately, to make no mistakes in 
simple sums of addition, subtraction, 
multiplication and division, the kind of 
arithmetical knowledge needed in every- 
day life, is, as President Walker has 
shown in his recent admirable talk to the 
school committee of Boston, of far more 
value to the vast majority of school 
children, than can possibly be a knowl- 
edge of the intricacies of fractions, or 
facility in the gymnastics of the puzzle 
problems of the textbooks, without such 
ready accuracy in everyday sums. This 
statement by President Walker, well il- 
lustrates the rational demand for a more 
practical education in the public schools; 
though there is a demand for a so-called 
‘* practical” education which is decided- 
ly irrational. 

In every new movement in which 
public interest is largely aroused there is 
apt to be much purposeless activity and 
misdirected zeal, which, in the end, is 
sure to react unfavorably against the 
movement, however desirable its purpose 


may have been. The new educational 
movement hardly can hope wholly to 
escape these dangers. 

The widespread interest in the train- 
ing given to the rising generation cannot 
fail of good results if it only awakens 
intelligent investigation and reflection 
on the part of some of those whose at- 
tention is thereby aroused to a grave 
danger and a pressing need. 

In Mr. Leland’s classes in Philadelphia 
an interesting experiment has been tried. 
The suggestion came to him on seeing, 
in Cairo, little Arab children making 
trinkets for sale. Since these little Arabs 
are so skillful, he thought, why cannot 
all children be readily taught to make 
similar artistic things if good models 
are given them, so that, without further 
training, they may become profitable 
workers in what he terms the minor 
arts? Opening classes which, at certain 
times, public-school children were al- 
lowed by the authorities to attend, he 
reached some very interesting results, 
showing the readiness with which young 
children could thus acquire a certain 
amount of manipulative skill. Since 
Mr. Leland’s departure for England 
these classes have been organized into 
an industrial school by the Philadelphia 
School Board, and continued as one of 
the city public-schools. 

The rise of numerous associations for 
stimulating the exhibition of work by 
school children, is perhaps due to the 
fact that a knowledge of these experi- 
ments was widely circulated. There 
have been many local exhibitions of 
scholars’ work which have culminated 
in the remarkable displays—the contri- 
butions of various towns and cities— 
made in New York under the auspices 
of the Industrial Education Association. 
This Association was organized in 1884 
with the direct purpose of promoting the 
cause of manual and industrial training ; 
and, if wisely directed, can exert.an im- 
mense influence for good, both directly 
in the city of New York, and as a great 
centre of information and influence. So 
far as it conduces to the adoption of 
thorough methods of practical training 
in industries, a work upon which it 
seems to have actively entered, it has a 
field for untold usefulness. So far, 
however, as the movements throughout 
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the country rest content with merely 
stimulating the school children to make 
things—in or out of school hours—for 
exhibition; so far, educationally, they 
can lay claim to nothing better than the 
work in Berlin wool, tidies and patch- 
work, shown by our grandmothers at 
cattle shows and church fairs—evi- 
dences, often, of misdirected energy and 
worse than wasted time. Only as this 
movement may lead to the introduction 
in the schools of regular methodical in- 
struction in the elements of manual and 
industrial training, can it be expected to 
be of any permanent educational value 
to the country; rather, indeed, of harm, 
if such profitless activity is substituted 
for true educational methods, as may 
very possibly happen. 

If the manual-training people are 
right in emphasizing the fact that their 
purpose is not the production of things 
by a boy, but the producing of a skilled 
boy, then, merely to incite the younger 
school children to make things to be 
shown, is not a very high aim, or one 
likely to prove of much permanent value 
educationally. If, however, these en- 
thusiastic efforts in various communi- 
ties, instead of being thought to bea 
satisfactory solution of the problem, are 
made use of to stimulate discussion and 
to induce a general study of this novel 
question of industrial education in pub- 
lic schools, they may prove to have been 
of great value. 

At the great annual meeting of the 
National Teachers’ Association, held in 
Madison, Wisconsin, in 1884, specimens 
of drawings by public-school pupils 
were shown from schools representing 
twenty-five States of the Union. These 
drawings, when arranged for exhibition, 
covered a wall space of one thousand 
feet in length by eight feet in height. 
There were still to be found a sufficient 
number of examples of the old-time pict- 
ure-making by tyros, which leads no- 
where, to give increased value to the 
new scientific methods of instruction by 
contrast with those obsolete, useless 
efforts. But the great majority of the 
drawings proved that the study was 
logically taught. The admirable ar- 
rangement of many of the exhibitions, 
showing each by themselves, their 
courses in free hand, construction and 





design, facilitated .comparison between 
the several schools whose work was ex- 
hibited. In themselves, these were ‘ob- 
ject lessons, showing the possibilities of 
this study for developing orderly, logical 
methods. By contrast, the lack of such 
orderly arrangement in some of the col- 
lections, gave proof that the teacher in 
charge of the particular display had 
missed one of the most valuable educa- 
tional phases of this study. At the 
meeting of the association in Chicago, 
this summer, preparation was made 
for a much larger exhibition of scholars’ 
work in drawing. A remarkable in- 
crease in the number and quality of 
working drawings would, it was antici- 
pated, show the attention now given 
to ‘‘construction,” and thus furnish 
additional illustration of the practical 
tendencies of all school work at the 
present time. 

In the development of the kindergar- 
ten as part of the public-school systems, 
and in the like adoption of the new 
Manual Training Schools, is to be found 
the step in advance, to which reference 
has been made, in the movement begun 
when industrial art drawing was intro- 
duced into public-schools. 

In the very general interest shown 
and in the movements undertaken for 
promoting various forms of industrial 
training, in and out of the public 
schools, which have been a marked feat- 
ure all over the United States during 
the three years past, are sure indications 
that there exists some serious dis- 
turbance of the equilibrium of the 
body politic. Some suggestions are here 
offered simply as contributions towards 
the consideration and discussion of sub- 
jects in which the people of America 
have a very vital interest. 

In the first place it is wholly unfair 
to charge the public schools with any re- 
sponsibility for the existence of condi- 
tions of society which they could have 
had no part in creating. Yet this is the 
precise accusation made by many critics. 

The mastery obtained by man over 
some of the primal forces of nature, be- 
gan some fifty years ago, has revolution; 
ized ideas, institutions and methods, with 
a rapidity so startling as to bewilder 
thought. To effect the readjustment of 
the relations of the individual man, of 
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classes of men, of society as a whole, 
and of countries, to these utterly unfore- 
seen conditions, is the difficult problem 
set to our generation. Toanticipate the 
changes of the immediate future which 
a single discovery, invention or appli- 
ance, may at any moment bring about, 
is impossible; yet this last is the problem 
set the educator. He is soto plan his 
scheme of instruction as best to fit the 
pupil for living in the conditions in 
which he will be placed, ten or twenty 
years later! Does not this suggest a 
return to elementary principles? Is 
the wise educator not forced to give 
his attention to such matters as will most 
fully develop and train the whole man ? 
Is it not his duty to ‘‘ put the whole boy 
to school,” to borrow Professor Wood- 
ward’s happy phrase. 

A single discovery in chemistry, a 
new application of photography, a novel 
use of electricity, is liable to change 
at once the methods in vogue in a whole 
group of industries, to render obsolete 
costly machinery and painfully acquired 
skill. Hence all who take interest in 
the kind of education to be given in the 
common schools of America may well 
demand that such training shall be given 
the youth of the rising generation as 
will best enable them to meet the ever- 
shifting conditions which must inevi- 
tably result from the new discoveries, 
which now seem always impending. To 
teach a trade which the next inven- 
tion may destroy, to train a pupil in 
the technical skill of a particular in- 
dustry of which the next discovery may 
make an end, seems plainly a waste of 
time. 

Arts may fade, industries change; but 
the man remains. The laws governing 
the development of the human intellect 
do not change. The mind still takes 
cognizance of facts through the medium 
of the senses. That education which 
will give this human being command of 
himself—of all his -varied powers—is 
that which will best enable him to cope 
successfully with whatever difficulties 
or dangers may threaten him. To make 
the man master of himself has always 
been the purpose of true education; but 
in the past it has always been a class or 
an individual that was alone considered 
in any scheme of education. 





A wide, pervading, earnest effort to 
discover how this problem of education 
san. best be solved for all, how the best 
possible training can best be secured to 
all, distinguishes the educational move- 
ments of the present day all over the 
civilized world. It is in recognition of 
this universal awakening to the needs 
of the universal education of the people 
that I have called our own day A New 
Era in Education. 

Want of space compels the omission, 
for the present, of the many considera- 
tions that arise in connection with the 
varying conditions which exist in vari- 
ous localities, and their bearing upon all 
the details of proposed changes in the 
courses of the public schools. A discus- 
sion was planned of the needs or oppor- 
tunities for the introduction in the 
schools, of varieties of industries suitable 
for girls as well as boys, and of what can 
be best given in schools of the various 
grades; with a statement of the under- 
lying reasons which compel the schools 
of to-day to provide for educational 
needs which, in the early days of the 
country, were better cared for in the 
family. But the consideration of these, 
and many other inviting and pressing 
phases of this complex problem which 
have not been here even suggested, 
must be reluctantly deferred. 

Most of the efforts made for the prac- 
tical solution of the perplexing problems 
set for the educators of to-day, are still 
in the experimental stage. Certain ele- 
mentary facts have indeed been settled, 
but the conclusions to be drawn from 
them are by no means clearly defined. 
The field that may need to be occupied 
by public instrumentalities before these 
industrial educational problems are satis- 
factorily solved, broadens indefinitely. 
One thing is certain, from the experi- 
ence of many enterprises, and that is, 
that private individuals, or associated 
undertakings, while deserving of all 
praise and capable of admirable service 
in testing new methods, are utterly 
unequal to cope with general public 
needs. 

Hence the tendency is, more and 
more, for the public to undertake the 
responsibility of meeting its own needs, 
since it has become better understood 
that only the resources of the whole 
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people are equal to such undertakings; 
so that in the present day, when a pub- 
lic necessity is recognized, it follows al- 
most as a matter of course that, sooner 
or later, public action is taken. Private 
benevolence was never more active than 
at present, and public spirit was never 
more splendidly illustrated than by pri- 
vate citizens of to-day. Yet the benevo- 
lent efforts are avowedly undertaken 
with the intention that the public shall 
adopt them if they prove of value, and 


the gifts of private citizens are made to 
the public. 

How far the State shall go in provid- 
ing for free public education was never 
so undetermined as it is to-day. The 
local answers to such a question would 
vary with each community. But every- 
where, in all communities, the tendency 
is the same—that is, to enlarge the cur- 
riculum and province of the public 
schools, and to extend the educational 
domain of the People. 





GREENMOUNT GRAVES. 


BY CYRUS FIELD WILLARD. 


DEATH, the deepest mystery of the 
universe, exercises a strange power of 
fascination. <A fine metropolitan grave- 
yard will show almost as many people 
on a bright Sunday as would have gone 
to the theatre, had it been open. Other 
things, too, would seem in line with 
this idea. For instance, the household 
fame of Gray’s ‘‘ Elegy” signifies more 
than a popular appreciation of poetry 
and rhythmic beauty; since Buchanan 
Reid’s ‘* Closing Scene,” if one may dare 
declare it, as far surpasses Gray’s mas- 
terpiece, as a varying September sunset 
a gray November twilight; but the 
church-yard element lends to the elder 
poem a wider, a more vital interest. 

Humor, even, can be extracted from 
funereal studies, as honey from those 
strange Eastern flowers whose faint, soft 
odor is poison: or, if not true humor, a 
certain sense of quaintness—of curiosa 
infelicitas. And for this aspect of Death 
many people have a not unnatural fond- 
ness; and so wander about cemeteries 
to enjoy the peculiar, sometimes ludi- 
crous, sometimes lovely, but always in- 
teresting legends of the vanished. 

To such as these, and perhaps to 
others, the following account of a visit 
to the chief burial-place of Baltimore, 
which wears the graceful name of Green- 
mount, may afford a melancholy pleasure. 

I called one day, some years ago, on 
my dear friend, George A. Gardner, a 
man whose marked ability is well known 
to the theatrical world, and whose variety 
of travel has made him also a connoisseur 


in graveyards. To my request for his 
guidance through the labyrinth of tombs, 
he replied with ever-ready facetiousness : 
‘Want to interview the ghosts, eh? De 
mortuis nil nisi bonum—nothing but 
bones, you know. And I’m to act as 
interpreter, or prompter, or call-boy, am 
I, while you write ’°em up? Hmm! 
They manage to write ’emselves up as 
high as possible .on their tombstones, 
generally. It’s more than amusing, it’s 
amazing, the amount of condensed virtue 
which the columns of a graveyard add 
up.” Thus moralizing, he got ready with 
a celerity worthy of his profession, and 
when we arrived at Greenmount, with a 
sort of instinct, I suppose, more than 
deliberate design, he conducted me first to 
the grave of Booth, the father of Edwin. 
A plain obelisk of delicate Italian 

marble on a pedestal of Massachusetts 
granite, the base of which is hidden by 
luxuriant English ivy, it satisfies the 
judgment by its calm simplicity, and 
concentrates attention on the classic but 
melancholy features that adorn its front. 
This medallion of the great actor, which 
is poised on a daintily sculptured laurel- 
spray, bears considerable resemblance to 
the face on the Poe Monument in another 
part of Baltimore, and but slightly sug- 
gests the less beautiful, yet more striking 
lineaments of the present Booth. Below 
runs this inscription : 

Behold the spot where Genius lies 

O drop a tear when talent dies! 

Of tragedy the mighty chief, 


Thy power to please surpassed belief. 
Hic jacet matchless Booth! 
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As I repeated these anticlimactic lines, 
my companion added: ‘‘He was n't 
exactly matchless, and he knew it, for 
he left England because Edmund Kean 
carried too many guns for him. He 
said if he could n't be first over there, he 
would n't be second. I reckon there 
was a spice of practical wisdom, as well 
as high spirit, in his coming to this 
country, for here no one could touch 
him.” 

‘* What was the chief characteristic of 
his acting ?” said I. 

‘‘T hardly know how to define it. He 
had n't the ponderous dignity of Forrest, 
nor the gracefulness of his own son, 
Edwin, but instead a sort of intensity 
akin to personal magnetism.” 

‘* Rather an inspirational than artistic 
actor ?” 

‘* Yes, he had much passion and little 
judgment. He showed his lack of the 
latter in his belief that his sons John 
and Junius would be his successors in 
public favor. He did n't think Edwin 
would pan out well. It was Ned, how- 
ever, who had that stone put up—first in 
Belair, then in Baltimore Cemetery and 
then here. So you see the old man 
was buried three times... But I sup- 
pose famous men ought to be buried 
more than common folk—don’t you 
think so?” 

Passing to the rear side of the marble 
and reading the names of six children, 
among them John Wilkes Booth, I en- 
quired if the latter was named after 
the famous English radical who told 
King George, with easy grace: ‘‘ Be- 
lieve me, Sire, whatever your ministers 
and the rest of the rabble may say, I 
am not a Wilkite.” ‘‘ Yes,” replied 
my guide; ‘‘the elder Booth was a 
great admirer, I believe, of John Wilkes; 
had known him, I think, when a boy, 
and named his unfortunate son in his 
honor.” 

Naturally our talk branched from John 
Wilkes Booth to John Brown, in whose 
capture my friend had helped, and for 
whom he was rather inclined, though a 
Southerner, to entertain a certain re- 
spect. ‘‘How he faced us! When he 
saw the jig was up, he ran at the bayo- 
nets. We battered in the door, and he 
rushed into the breach, throwing out his 
arms—this way—as if for a sudden cru- 


cifixion. I never saw anything to beat 
that sight for sublimity—that old man, 
with his long, loose hair and flashing 
face. By Heaven, sir, it was mean to 
hang him, after all! They should have 
given him a soldier’s death, he tried for 
it so hard.” 

From the actor’s grave and the stir- 
ring memories of these tumultuous 
times, my friend brought me, with an 
abrupt dramatic transition, in front of 
three small slabs. The one on the left 
has a hand, in relief, upon it, pointing to 
the central grave, with this information: 
Hier ruht mein Mann (Here rests my 
husband): then name and dates below. 
The slab on the right has a similar hand 
pointing to the same spot, and this coun- 
terclaim is recorded with all due gray- 
ity: Mein ist er auch (He is mine, also). 
Nor is this all, for on the central slab 
are two hands, in relief, crosswise, and 
linked as if by handcuffs, which reiter- 
ate attention on the opposing graves, 
and are surmounted with the triumph- 
ant statement: Diese beiden sind mein 
(These both are mine). 

It is a curious additional fact that the 
women were born in the same year and 
were nine years older than their connect- 
ing link. But strangest of all seemed to 
me that this charming widower was still 
living and had put up his monument in 
advance. Suppose he should marry 
again. Fancy dallied with the delicious 
idea. Such a humorist might find an- 
other wife, to be sure, but how would he 
inscribe a future fourth tombstone? A 
keen scrutiny of the two tenanted graves 
revealed that they were each equally cov- 
ered with wild ivy, and beside each was 
planted a small rosebush which proved, 
I remarked, the strict impartiality of the 
adoring adorner. But my guide, in- 
dulging a keener scrutiny, found some 
lilies of the valley on one of the mounds, 
nearly smothered by the ivy, though 
quite vivid. Yet the bulbs of these may 
have been added by some other admirer, 
not by the fond relict, and thus the theory 
of impartiality in post-mortem attentions 
can still be feasibly and forcibly main- 
tained. 

This tender freak of Teutonic humor 
somehow brings into memory a quaint 
epitaph I found in the neighborhood of 
Keene, New Hampshire: a relic of the 
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last century, as might be readily guessed 
from the antique spelling: 
By boylynge Cyder she was slayne 
When onely six of Age— 
Grim Deth’s exquisit, rackynge pain 
Removed her from ye Stage. 

After the labor of deciphering this, I 
attempted some researches among the 
neighbors in regard to the boiling of 
cider; a process which in that place ap- 
peared to rank among the lost arts. My 
endeavors were fruitless. I then began a 
regular ratiocination on the point wheth- 
er a girl of six would have been likely 
to fall into a vat of hot liquor. Where- 
upon a facetious friend argued that 
‘**boylynge” was merely used as a strong 
term for warm or spirited; and that hav- 
ing imbibed too freely for a lady of so 
brief experience she probably mounted 
the stage in the village one day, when 
the driver was not looking, and so was 
thrown therefrom, like that silly fellow 
Phaéton, whose final fate it was to be met- 
amorphosed into a fashionable vehicle. 

Another friend, of philological habits 
and fresh from Germany, suggests that 
being ignorant of the rustic dialect of 
last century, I have read the first line 
wrongly. He offers the following emen- 
dation : 

By boy ‘long side her she was slayne. 
This, he maintains, is simply a common, 
poetical abbreviation for 
By a boy along side of her she was slain. 

and that the lack of space caused the 
words to be run together in the form I 
found them. Now, no doubt such an ex- 
planation possesses plausibility, since the 
ruder metrical ear of the past always re- 
quired the elision of those superfluous, un- 
accented syllables which our later bards 
so persistently affect. But this theory, 
ingenious and probable, as I frankly ad- 
mit it to be, militates most grievously 
against the great temperance moral which 
the other interpretation so simply, yet 
eloquently inculcates. Think of it! 
Killed by cider at six! What a text! 

We passed from the monuments of 
German devotion to the MceDonogh 
memorial, perhaps the greatest curiosity 
in the cemetery. Throned on a hill in 
the northeastern corner, this challenges 
attention at long range. We approached 
it by a beautiful avenue of young ma- 
ples, whose golden green satisfies the 


lust of the eye with a pride of life al- 
most as much as any tree of the tropics. 

‘John McDonogh,” said my guide, 
‘“was a great gambler in his youth, but 
he got a moral streak one fine day that 
proved a good investment in the end. 
Take a good square look at the marble, 
and tell me what it is.” 

Thus exhorted, I gazed steadfastly at 
this extraordinary pile, and joined in 
the perplexed smiles of others who were 
near. Imagine a figure of colossal size 
in a defiant attitude, with one hand on 
an object labeled ‘‘ Bible,” but bearing a 
most suspicious likeness to a pack of 
ards; next to this a carven flag, and 
beside it what might be taken for a bunch 
of cigars, but was explained to be meant 
for rods tied together, as a symbol of 
strength in union. 

This monument alone is worth a visit 
to Greenmount, for in a hundred other 
cemeteries its architectural rival would 
be hard to find. If departed spirits ap- 
preciate fine art, if culture ever Boston- 
izes Hades, if ghosts are troubled with 
zestheticism, surely the shade of the be- 
nevolent millionaire could suffer no 
severer penalty for the sins of his youth 
than a consciousness of his monument 
would impose. 

But probably John McDonogh’s mar- 
ble mass lies lightly on his remains, for 
he must have lacked the sixth and best 
sense—a sense of humor—or he would 
not have had the sides of his pedestal 
covered with maxims and his name ap- 
pended thereto, as if ‘he had written an 
open letter to Posterity and was fiercely 
determined that the party addressed 
should read it. A few samples of these 
Maxims will suffice to show what vani- 
ties of literature men will perpetrate on 
their tombstones : 

Deprive yourself of nothing necessary to your com- 
fort, but live in an honorable simplicity and frugality. 
Labor, then, to the last moment of your existence. 

Pursue strictly the above rules, and the Divine 
Blessing and riches of every kind will flow upon you to 
your heart’s content. 

The conclusion to which I have arrived is, that with- 
out Temperance there is no health, without Virtue no 
order, without Religion no happiness, and that the sum 
of our being is to live wisely, soberly and righteously. 

Never put off till to-morrow what you can do to-day. 

Never bid another do what you can do yourself, 

Never covet what is not your own, 

Never think any matter so trivial as not to deserve 
notice. 

Never give out what does not first come in, 

Never spend but to produce. 
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At intervals these are signed ‘‘ John 
McDonogh,” and dated ‘‘New Orleans, 
March 2, 1804.” 

Pompous and Pecksniffian all this may 
seem, but the man who delivered 
these marble mandates had a kindly, 
sympathetic heart; and, having missed 
in his youth the fair fortune of having 
a good and wise father, he bequeathed 
the bulk of his property as a fund for 
the education of orphans. 

As I spoke somewhat in this key to 
my comrade, he answered with a Thack- 
eraydiant smile: ‘‘True enough! But 
the old boy was determined not to be 
forgotten, for he left a proviso in his 
will that the educated orphans should 
tramp out here as often as once a year 
and decorate his grave.” 

Rambling on, we came to the very 
antithesis of the pretentious McDonogh 
memorial—a bronze statue with a faint 
smile on the rather irregular features, 
and not even a line to record the plain 
name of Prescott Smith. ‘‘ There lies,” 
said my companion with unwonted sweet- 
ness of tone, ‘‘ the pleasantest gentleman 
I ever knew. His kindly fun was al- 
ways flowing: he did n't hoard it up for 
special occasions, but scattered it out to 
everybody. His character was just as 
simple as his grave there, and he bore 
all his burdens—not a few, I can tell you 
—with a brave, bright face.” 

Listening to this ardent eulogy and 
gazing at the smiling bronze—a fine piece 
of work designed by Volek and cast by 
Lenz, of Nuremberg—I could not help 
recalling the words of an obscure poet: 

But the jester, gay and brave, 
In his rest, 

Wears a smile and knows the grave 
Fits him best. 

The lot which invites most visitors 
and really merits most inspection in this 
sacred City of Rest, is Hugh Sisson’s—- 
not so much because a good man rests 
there, as that above his plain stone has 
been sculptured, ‘‘a thing of beauty and 
a joy forever.” Upona block of marble 
for a cradle are two babes in the em- 
brace of sleep and smiling, smiling as if 
they felt—but would not waken—their 
mother’s morning kiss. The cheek of 
one dents the chubby breast of its twin, 
and the careless-clasping arm seems to 
heave with the gentle breathing of the 
other. So natural are the faces with 


their soft fatness, their slightly turned- 
up noses, and their cunning dimples, 
that one can hardly realize how they 
were made, but rather would regard them 
as discovered. Like certain old Greek 
figures, they are finished wsque ad un- 
guem, which fact was emphasized to us 
by a lady standing near, who remarked 
to her husband in a delighted whisper: 
‘*Look, what darling little toes!” 

And when we reflect that the sculptor, 
Rhinehardt, wrought this, as a mere piece 
of jobwork, while he was a journeyman 
stonecutter, we surprise the secret of the 
true genius, thoroughness in small as 
well as great things. Other works of 
Rhinehardt display subtler technical 
skill, as his figure of Flora not far dis- 
tant from the Babes; or deeper poetic 
feeling, as his flower-transformed Clytie 
in the Peabody Library; but this, the 
work that brought him into notice, pos- 
sesses, I think, more of the divine direct- 
ness and enduring charm that prove be- 
yond all doubt the gracious gift of genius. 
In short, it comes home to more hearts. 

Turning from the beautiful to the curi- 
ous again, we find the tomb of Winans, 
celebrated as a millionaire and the inven- 
tor of the cigar steamer. This tomb re- 
sembles a huge treasure-chest, with two 
rings, or handles half buried in the earth. 
It is so massive that at each new inter- 
ment in the spacious and splendid vault 
which it hides from common observation, 
a derrick must be used to lift the top, or 
lid of the box. 

My companion, after a long essay up- 
on cigars, steamers, and cigar-steamers, 
which must be reserved for the science of 
the future—led me to an ugly corner-lot, 
where, on a block of marble about the 
size of an old-fashioned oak-press with 
queer little bas-relief pillars that give it 
the look of a burlesque Parthenon, is in- 
scribed: 





SACRED TO THE MEmoRY 
OF 
ELIZABETH, 
DAUGHTER OF 
WILLIAM PATTERSON 
AND WIFE OF 
JEROME BONAPARTE, 
BORN 
FEBRUARY 6, 1785, 
DIED 
APRIL 4, 1879. 


“ After life's fitful fever she sleeps well.” 
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‘“That,” said my friend with extreme 
disgust in tone and aspect, ‘‘ has more 
character about it, I think, than any 
other place in this graveyard.” He 
paused emphatically, and I urged him 
with ‘‘Why so?” ‘‘She bought that 
lot when and because it was cheap: that 
was the Yankeeness of her. Then she 
left a law that nobody else should be 
buried there, for she, forsooth, must lie 
in state: that was the Bonaparteness of 


her. Why, sir, she would n’t be in 
the same lot with her own son over 
there.” 


‘‘Ts it possible? How strange!’ 

‘‘ Strange?” he echoed, ‘‘I call it hor- 
rible, and I think old Nap was right in 
refusing to recognize her. I would n’t 
have had her in my family for more 
money than she left. She never man- 
aged to get the better of old Boney, 
when alive; but look!” laughed he, 
“you see, she’s having a nice nap now, 
according to that inscription.” 

‘“You speak rather fiercely,” said I. 
‘*Did you know her personally?” 

‘‘No, but I met her very often, and 
her expression was enough for me. She 
used to wear a band of black velvet, not 
overclean, round her forehead, with a 
diamond in the centre.” 

“To be in keeping with her character, 
should not that diamond have been 
Parisian ?” 

‘*No,” he laughed back; ‘real, I 
reckon, but probably bought cheaply.” 

*“What do you think of her Letters as 
a contribution to literature ?” 

‘Interesting, I admit, and well gotten- 
up by Didier; but what disgusting snob- 
bery they preach! They should be a 
text-book to American belles who go 
abroad title-hunting.” 

‘‘ Very true; that ’s a social disease 
disgracefully frequent of late, and saps 
more subtly than anything else the fabric 
of republican institutions.” 

‘‘That ’s putting it rather strong; 
but,” he added after a slight pause, ‘‘the 
thing is getting so common that, to even 
it up all round, I think the English girls 
ought to come over here and capture 
some of our surplus majors, colonels 
and generals. That would, indeed, be a 
fair exchange.” 

We walked on in silence for awhile, 
save that my guide, philosopher and 
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friend softly whistled some plaintive 
Scotch tunes, calculated to chime in 
with rather than disturb my pensiveness, 
until, pausing before tall iron bars and 
looking on certain large flat slabs, he 
said with unwonted seriousness: ‘I 
don’t know much about language, dic- 
tion, style and that sort o’ thing, but 
here ’s some verbiage that has always 
reached me in a curious kind of church- 
organ way. I guess these people must 
have been spiritualists, and I don’t take 
any stock in that scheme, you know. 
But just listen to this and give me your 
opinion.” [I omit the name of the de- 
ceased, who was commemorated thus:] 
Born in the city of New York on the seventh Nov., 
1824, she was removed to the spiritual world on the 
twenty-sixth Apr., 1842, at the age of seventeen years, 
five months and nineteen days. Her celestial meta- 
morphosis, while it withdrew from her natural vision 
the worlds of material nature, unveiled to her spiritual 
sight the beauty and magnificence of Heaven. For to 
the innocence of childhood were superadded in her 
character the christian graces of faith and charity. 
She therefore entertained neither a fear of death nor 
a dread of arf hereafter, but fell asleep at the crisis of 
her mortal malady with a perfect confidence that she 
was about to repose on the bosom of her attendant 
angels; who, as the ministers of her Saviour’s mercy, 
would soon awaken her to the joys of immortal virtue. 

On the adjoining stone can be deci- 
phered with a little difficulty the follow- 
ing lines, which contain a rather pretty 
conceit, not inelegantly expressed: 

One tender teardrop let the mourner shed 
On the loved ashes of the slumbering dead; 
Then lift the eye, till Heaven's dissolving ray 
In boundless mercy melts the neat away 

As we fell to discussing graveyard 
poetry, my companion was moved to 
quote from that exquisite child-poem, 
“Lulu,” by the Rev. Mr. Mumford, of 
Virginia, which has never gained the 
popular favor it deserves: 

I told her the grave was God's garden 
To plant out His prettiest flowers; 

That thence they are moved in His mercy 
To bloom in more beautiful bowers, 

Then the lengthening shadows and the 
gathering chill began to warn us that 
the gates would soon be shut; and so we 
retraced our steps, yet lingeringly, as 
loath to leave so beautiful, nay, it might 
almost be said, so blest a place. We 
talked of names for places, and my friend 
suggested that Nomoreland would be an 
appropriate name for Baltimore’s next 
cemetery, with a statue of Edgar Poe in 
the centre. This appears to me a rather 
felicitous fancy, worthy to be made a 
fact, when we consider in what an ob- 
scure little church-yard in Baltimore the 
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remains of Boston’s greatest son were 
so carelessly huddled away. Strange 
that the great American people have not 
done as much in that deep thinker’s 
honor as the English or the French! 
Strange that he had become a classic in 


Europe before we gave him any monu- 
ment at all! 

But the sunset has come and gone, 
and the heavy gates are closing. So 
ends our afternoon at Greenmount and 
our interview with Death. 


A SERENADE. 


SLUMBER has stilled the note 
In the thrush’s tender throat; 
But “ chirp ” the cricket sings, 
And the moth’s dark wings 
Flutter along the night, 
Through the pale starlight. 


Soft may thine eyelids meet; 
Sleep on, O sweet! 


Never a stir ’mid the stars 
Of the jasmine at the bars 
Of her casement, looking away 
Toward the unborn day. 
Mount, and an entrance win, 
Steal in, my song, steal in! 


Soft may thine eyelids meet; 
Sleep on, O sweet! 


Steal in, but breathe not above 
The lowest whisper of love; 
Hover around her there 
In that holy air; 
Glide into her dreams, and be 
A memory of me. 


Soft may thine eyelids meet; 
Sleep on, O sweet! 


Clinton Scollard. 
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THE 


Responsibility. 


WE do not enter into the life of the world 
in a perfectly developed state. Our facul- 
ties or powers are inherent, but latent, and 
wait to be developed by a suitable training; 
and without this development, we are vir- 
tually useless as living forces. We cannot 
perhaps, fully understand the ultimate pur- 
pose of our earthly existence, but we know 
that if we are to attain to perfection, we must 
strive constantly toward our upward growth, 
realizing that perfection in this life is not a 
free gift. Herein lies our responsibility, to 
see to it, that we accomplish the object of 
atrue life, its best and highest development. 

There is an excuse for the imperfect traits 
of character which are often manifested, 
given in these words: ‘‘It is natural to me; 
I can’t help it.” Does he who utters this 
excuse believe the statement true? If so, 
then he declares himself an irresponsible 
creature, and rather glories in the thought, 
while if this declaration were made to him 
by an acquaintance or friend, it would be 
instantly, and justly, resented. Is it not 
foolish, then, to point out, in one’s own 
character, the quality, which, if known, 
would degrade to an extent, but which 
would not be recognized if not thus pointed 
out 2? Whoever believes or seems to believe 
in this vain excuse, voluntarily takes away 
from himself the grandest part of his life, 
the responsibility of developing, mentally, 
morally, spiritually. 

Our ‘‘first parents’? may have been perfect 
when first placed in the Garden of Eden, It 
is evident, however, that they fell from their 
state of perfection, and as a consequence 
came our accountability for our own right 
living, as after the temptation perfection 
could not be again granted without striving 
therefor. 

Heredity has its effect upon the character 
in so far only as it tinges or creates the na 
tive or latent talents and motives of action 
Circumstances do not multiply the respon- 
sibility itself, but they may assist either in 
the carrying out or the ‘‘shirking” thereof, 


AMERICAN 


Pisses, * 


or perhaps in its final relinquishment. The 
person is to be pitied who weakly gives him- 
self up to circumstances, who simply drifts 
along with the downward-moving throngs 
of people without the force to exercise his 
God-given rignt of making of himself a no 
ble man in the truest and highest meaning 
of the word. : 

The fact of our responsibility calls for the 
exercise of sound judgment in deciding what 
shall be for our good, or for the strengthen- 
ing of those traits which are tending toward 
evil. The power to deny self when indul- 
gence would cause 01 increase unrighteous- 
ness, is the power to recognize the responsi- 
bility of life—the power to give one’s self 
to the accomplishment of the higher pur- 
poses. 

A deed once performed is forever fixed. 
Even Omnipotence cannot change that, 
though the consequences of the deed may 
sometimes be mercifully remitted. The wis- 
dom of experience guards us from repeti- 
tions of mistakes, but sound judgment pre- 
vents the first occurrence of the error. The 
wisdom to decide aright is the greatest boon 
for which we may hope or seek, but how sel- 
dom do we realize in our own hearts the 
prayer of the ‘‘wise man”! Rather do we 
seek our temporal good, the pleasures which 
we believe, or think we believe, are neces- 
sary to our existence—the present visible, in 
place of the future invisible good. We are 
not wise enough to wait for the reward. Re- 
gret and remorse for past actions cannot 
change them, for they are facts not to be 
recalled. The punishment for sin lies in 
this remorse, in the unavailing wish to blot 
out the past wrongs, in the torture of the 
‘““might have been” which comes to the 
sensitive mind when the consequences of a 
hasty or foolish action are made known. 
The punishment may also, for a time, lie in 
the desire to sin, in the wish to continue the 
wrong, in the inability to rise to a higher 
standard of living, the inability to distin- 
guish spiritual things, or the true from the 
false. If we should constantly remember 
the fact of our responsibility, should we be 





*To these pages we invite short contributions from ministers of the Gospel and other thinkers, without regard 
to denomination or place of residence, upon the practical methods of Christian usefulness, and kindred subjects. 
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so hasty in wrong-doing? If we fully real- 
ized that we ourselves are to account for our 
misdeeds, that we are to blame for and must 
therefore bear our own punishments, should 
we not more readily profit by the knowledge 
of this obligation ? 

Life was given us. It is the greatest of 
all miracles, for it is not accomplished in an 
instant. It begins and increases and devel- 
ops more and more, and never ceases, al- 
though its surroundings and conditions 
change. With this gift of life was given 
also the faculty and privilege of choice re- 
garding the highest or lowest standards of 
existence, the power of deciding whether 
the gift should be accepted in a manner 
pleasing to the Giver, or otherwise. Life is, 
therefore, what we make it, to a certain ex- 
tent, because of this faculty which we call 
responsibility. True, there are many cir- 
cumstances which change the outward con- 
ditions, and which affect the currents of our 
lives in great measure. Our responsibility 
does not always include these circumstances, 
but it does include the spirit with which we 
accept or utilize them. We are not neces- 
sarily to blame for existing outward condi- 
tions, but we are to blame if we neglect or 
refuse to turn them to our moral profit, our 
highest growth. 

Our moral obligations are toward all with 
whom we are in any way connected, but our 
first duty is to ourselves, because the influ- 
ence of our lives is to affect: others, and in 
this duty to self lies the sense of obligation 
toward others. We know that we are made 
better or worse by the treatment we give to 
our friends and acquaintances. If we help 
others, we are the spiritual gainers thereby ; 
if we wilfully injure another, we injure our- 
selves in greater measure, because we increase 
the evil of our natures and make it more dif- 
ficult to eradicate. 

Our influence upon others is continual. We 
cannot prevent it, for we cannot live wholly 
to ourselves, even if our modes of living are 
circumscribed or limited, Others are neces- 
sarily affected by us in some way, whether 
we will it or not. A certain accountability 
for other lives than our own comes to us, 
and we cannot avoid it. We must take the 
duties of existence, as long as we are of the 
world. 

Do we say that this sense of obligation 
makes the thought of life too serious?) We 
are not restricted to seriousness at all times— 
that would defeat the object of life. But, 
knowing that life is a miracle, a mystery un- 
fathomable and worthy of the deepest and 
highest study, we should at least give to its 
duties and responsibilities our most serious 
thought. 

: E. L. Mills, 

MANCHESTER, N. H. 
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Truthfulness versus ** The Truth.”’ 


A STRANGE case this to bring into court. 
But it is in court already. The trial has be- 
gun. No verdict can be reached that wiil 
stand, except that which is worthy to stand 
without appeal forever. 

By truthfulness I mean that quality of per- 
sonal character which requires profession to 
accord as closely as possible with fact; by 
‘*the truth,” that formula of Christian doc- 
trine which has come down from past gener- 
ations as the best expression then possible of 
real belief. 

When the historic creeds were framed, 
they represented with precision the actual 
belief of their framers. Good men of old 
said what they meant, and meant what they 
said. The creed was to them ‘the truth” 
actually believed and truthfully declared. 
But printed pages do not think. Living 
men do think. Printed pages learn nothing. 
Men do learn something. Printed pages re- 
ceive no larger light from the Spirit of infi- 
nite truth. Men in their successive gener- 
ations do receive larger light. So it comes 
to pass that in the apprehension of the Church, 
Christian doctrine undergoes change. But in 
all the years the stereotyped page is changed 
not one jot. 

Thus arises the issue now in court. While 
the actual belief of the Church is advancing 
or receding from some positions of the creed, 
the custom of assent remains, the verbal 
terms of assent are unchanged. But the 
significance of assent is made flexible; loose 
interpretations are placed upon the creed, 
and still looser interpretations upon the for- 
mula of assent. The arts of casuistry are 
heavily taxed to bridge the chasm between 
the old unchanged formula and the present 
much changed belief. 

At length the Spirit of Truthfulness comes 
to feel that trespass is committed upon that 
domain of personal character, where she has 
right to reign supreme andalone. So Truth- 
fulness brings suits to recover for her sub- 
jects the right to speak truthfully. 

The demand of the plaintiff is that Chris- 
tians be personally honest, whether or not 
they hold the religious opinions of past cent- 
uries; that sons copy the veracious speech 
of pious sires, whether or not they adopt the 
beliefs of their sires; or that when the al- 
ternative is adopting the truthful habit or 
professing the exact literal faith of honored 
fathers, the choice be the truthful habit. 

The suit is to dispossess the creed of so 
much authority over the profession as it 
has already lost over the actual faith of the 
Church, 

But the defendant answers: The creed de- 
termines the identity of the Church. To 
erase a part subjects the whole to discredit. 
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Beware of tinkering, is a maxim of Christian 
prudence. No one pretends now to believe 
all that the creed declares. We understand 
each other. No one is deceived. Some 
things once thought essential to the integ- 
rity of our faith are not essential. By the 
nature of the case exact agreement in belief 
is impossible for a multitude of different 
minds. It is therefore not expected. The 
substance, not the form, is what we main- 
tain. And the defendant’s attorney gently 
hints that the plaintiff's brain is somewhat 
disordered, that the suit has in it a large ele- 
ment of fanaticism. 

For getting testimony on this case the aid 
of the detective is not needed. The facts 
are already before the public. 

Here is one series of facts: A well-known 
creed declares that the guilt of our first 
parents is imputed to all their posterity 
(the explanatory catechism affirming that 
the posterity of the first man sinned in him); 
that we are utterly disabled and made op- 
posite to all good ; and that those whose 
guilt thus originates and continues shall be 
cast into eternal torments. The same creed 
declares that some men, be they of nature— 
and having no other light—cannot be saved. 
The framers of this creed believed these 
propositions to be consistent with the fact 
of human freedom and tributary to the glory 
of God. These are the characteristic feat- 
ures of the creed; by these chiefly it is dis- 
tinguished from other Christian creeds: 
original sin, inability of will, salvation only 
by faith in Christ, eternal torment. 

Many Christian ministers regard this group 
of doctrines as abhorrent, false to fact, 
paralyzing to spiritual life, calumnious 
towards God. The formula for ordination 
requires response to the question : ‘‘ Do you 
sincerely receive the confession of faith as 
containing the system of doctrine taught in 
the Holy Scriptures ?” 

In this emergency what is to be done ? 
Shall one be personally truthful at all cost ; 
or shall he be technically orthodox by the 
aid of strained construction upon the ques- 
tion to which he must answer ‘‘ Yes”? 
What is the Church to do? Shall it exact 
of its preacher the most scrupulous truthful- 
ness; or shall it make the very entrance into 
the sacred office an exploit of casuistry that 
strains the moral sense of the minister and 
discredits him before the world ? 

Is truthfulness commonly carried to such 
foolish excess that the Church needs to teach 
the world the arts of evasion ? 

The commercial conscience and the civil 
court insist that a man be held to what he 
subscribes before a notary. 

Shall the Christian conscience and the 
ecclesiastical court demand less of one who, 
in the presence of God, angels and men, de- 





clares what he believes and will proclaim as 
the eternal verities of religion ? . 

Is it a function of the Christian church to 
debauch the public conscience in the matter 
of personal truthfulness ? 

The case is in court. The Christian com- 
mon sense of the people will in time render 
the right verdict. 

George B. Safford. 

ELKHART, INDIANA. 


The Value of Worship in the Religious Life. 


OnE of the marked features of our day is 
the growth of interest in religious worship. 

In most forms of Protestantism, excepting 
the Episcopal Church, there was, after the 
Reformation, a complete recoil from ritual 
worship, though Luther and Calvin and Me- 
lancthon still retained a liturgical service. 
In a supposed attempt to spiritualize wor- 
ship and protest against formality, barren- 
ness and leanness entered the worship of 
God’s house. Puritanism was a necessary 
and valuable tonic in the ecclesiastical world, 
but, as it affected worship, it stood against 
the whole stream of Christian history. But 
while Puritanism depreciated the ritual, it 
elevated the pulpit. This, too, was good in 
some regards, and under it was fostered a 
great quickening of thoughtful and rational 
knowledge of scripture. It has demonstrated 
a certain independence of even the baldest 
Christian truth from the aid of any accesso- 
ries. But the Church has lost much by it, too 
—very much—and to-day,all over the world, 
our non-liturgical churches are awakening to 
the value of worship. And yet with all this 
trend in the right direction, our Churches yet 
underestimate worship. 

The worship the Father wants is one in 
spirit and in truth, This can be done in rude 
log house or chapel, in kitchen or counting- 
room; but unless we belie all our natures it 
ought to be better done in God’s house, with 
every accessory of architecture, music and 
eloquence. And though we no longer have 
a single holy place—the Temple is gone and 
Christ built none; though God’s providence 
has defaced from earth every sure footprint 
of Christ’s blessed feet—the inn, the cradle, 
the cross, even the place of Calvary and the 
Supper Room, the Transfiguration and the 
Sepulchre,—yet we cannot eradicate from 
our natures the demand for some holier 
place, some consecrated spot, some hallowed 
day, some quiet hour. This the Church 
gives. There is no danger that we shall ever 
make too much of this thought. Here in 
America, in the earnest life of our day, with 
secular problems for us to solve, and the 
outer world besetting us before and behind, 
we shall never be in danger of superstitious 
feelings toward the Church. Our danger is 
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the other one—of having no reverence for the 
place, no awe in the Divine presence, no bow- 
ing down of our souls in the sanctuary. 
Therefore, let pediment and spire betoken 
the basis and aspirations of our faith. Let 
Christian symbols bedeck our windows, stain- 
ing with glory the light of heaven. Let in- 
scriptions and crosses and springing arches 
and frescoes adorn God's dwelling-place; let 
rhythm and liturgy, organ and choir, priest 
and people, all combine to meet with coun- 
terforce of subduing and inspiring worship, 
the irreverence and worldliness of daily con- 
tact. 

Consider briefly some elements of value in 
the religious life, coming from worship: 

First. One of the great tendencies of the 
day is an extreme intellectualism. It is, in- 
deed, one of the sources of our greatest 
strength in every departmenf of life and 
thought, and Christian truth has felt its spur 
no less in critical defense than in larger as- 
pirations and greater liberty. But it may be 
excessive. We let our heads run away with 
our hearts. We elevate our doubts over our 
intuitions. We follow logic though our 
hearts bleed. But everyone has somewhere 
in him that which worship can reach, for 
everyone is naturally reaching out to worship. 
The elements of belief requisite for this may 
be very simple. It does not take a long 
creed to bow the soul before God, to lift the 
needy heart up toa Tender Helper, to feel 
wonder before the Infinite, or sin before the 
Immaculate. A mind full of doubts can yet 
pray: ‘‘ Lord, I believe; help mine unbelief.” 
A heart trembling with fear can yet sing 
‘¢Just as I am.” The commonest mercies 
demand the sincere doxology, ‘* Praise God ;” 
and many a one who will not say ‘‘ Credo” 
to the Nicene Confession, yet feels all his 
soul going out to the same truths in the Te 
Deum. Oh! if men would only give some 
credence to their hearts and would only fol- 
low the dictates of their spiritual nature! 
Then he who now worships secretly in the 
temple in spirit and in truth, would say aloud 
in the streets or the market place, ‘‘ My Lord 
and my God.” 

Second. Once more, worship furnishes us the 
broadest and most possible ground of Chris- 
tian unity. We all worship the same God, 
the same Christ. We do not ali believe alike, 
but we can all worship together. It is the 
common bond of worship and religious feeling 
that is bringing in this glorious day more than 
any one thing beside. Theological contro- 
versy is less rancorous. Old school and new 
have fewer discords. Creeds are revised in 
the white light of criticism. The Bible is 
dearer because more rationally interpreted. 
There are really but three camps in all the 
Protestant sects on lines of polity—Presby- 
terial, Episcopal and Congregational. Men 


work together in charities and missions as 
never before. Even the Pope’s late encycli- 
cal is progressive. But it is in our worship, 
more than anywhere else, that we come closest 
to the one universal Church. In the liturgies 
of the Churches, the old Romish forms have 
bequeathed their choicest prayers and 
praise—their Glorias, Te Deums and an- 
thems. We unconsciously, in our devotions, 
use the unsurpassed passages of the Litany 
and collects and prayers of our Episcopal 
brethren. We sing Wesley’s hymns in Cal- 
vinistic churches, and many a devout Method- 
ist breathes out his faith in the Evangelical 
hymn, ‘‘ My faithlooks upto Thee.” Welove 
to raise our voices to the words of Sts. Bernard 
and Francis Xavier found in our Presbyterian 
hymn-books. ‘‘ Lead, kindly light,” sings 
the Catholic Newman; ‘‘ Nearer, my God, to 
Thee,” pleads in song the Unitarian Miss 
Adams; ‘‘In the Cross of Christ I glory,” 
shouts Bowring the Unitarian; ‘‘ Angels of 
Jesus,” prays the Catholic Faber; ‘‘ One 
sweetly solemn thought,” sings the Univer- 
salist Phoebe Carey. 

Third. Worship uses the mighty power of 
association in its religious ministries to vivify 
our love for the Church. And who can over- 
value it? The associations of the Church 
have an indescribable effect; not alone the 
intellectual or moral uplift of the sermon or 
the elevations of the anthem, but the early 
feelings of reverence when, as children, we 
first heard the organ, and the solemn day we 
confessed our Lord, are stored up in the 
memory. The tender recollections of the 
dead buried by its offices, if not from out its 
aisles, are here enshrined. You still hear 
the notes of the ‘‘ Wedding March,” or re- 
member the parental vows for the little ones 
baptized. Dear becomes the place where 
you have broken bread in remembrance of 
your Lord, and sweet the bonds of Christian 
fellowship. Here has conscience responded 
to the kingly Christ. Here has some heaven- 
ly vision of duty been obeyed, or, beholding 
the glory of Christ, have we been changed 
into His image. Here, week after week as- 
sembling, have been fermed habits of holi- 
ness, and irksome routine has been trans- 
formed into restraining grace. Blot out 
these associations—how reverence declines! 
Move these land marks of the spiritual un- 
seen, and how soon the earthly and tangible 
narrows the soul! Take from our streets the 
heaven-pointing spires, and in the halls of 
frivolity and marts of trade what warning 
voice will say: ‘‘Stand in awe and sin 
not”? 

Oh, parents, bring early and often your 
children, that they may store in these holy 
recollections.. Busy men, turn aside to this 
burning bush, and remove the soiled sandals 
of the forum and the market. Weary souls, 
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bathe here, in sweet thoughts of God, the 
sorrow-seamed wounds of His providence. 
Here bring yonr wounded hearts, 
Here tell your sorrows; 
Earth has no anguish 
That Heaven cannot heal. 
Alexander R. Merriam. 


GRAND Raprps, MIcu. 


** Discussing Dead Pharisees.’’ 


A MassacuvusEtts editor, speaking in the 
Boston Ministers’ Meeting a few weeks ago, 
made the remark that clergymen and editors 
were ‘looking at life from opposite ex- 
tremes.”’ He then went on to criticize min- 
isters for ‘‘not discussing anything within 
eighteen hundred years of the present date.” 
A gentleman in another city recently com- 
plained of the unprofitableness of a sermon 
upon the Pharisees. ‘‘ Why, were there not 
Pharisees in the audience?” was asked. 
‘*Yes,” was the reply; ‘‘ but it was the dead 
Pharisees that he was after.” These re- 
marks are based upon the idea that the pul- 
pit is not up with the times—that it does not 
discuss living issues, and that the events of 
2,000 years ago and the lives of men 2,000 
years dead, are not what this generation 
needs. The criticism is certainly worthy of 
serious thought. The topic suggests some 
large questions which possibly these gentle- 
men have not duly considered. Is the Bible 
a Book for all ages and peoples? Is it 
adapted to lead the progress of the race and 
be the text-book of religious teaching in 
every step of human improvement? Are 
the principles and events therein discussed 
to us simply what the events of Grecian and 
Roman history are? Are the lives of Moses 
and Isaiah, of Paul and John, to us simply 
what the lives recorded by Plutarch are ? Or 
have they a peculiar and essential relation to 
us, such as other men and events do not 
have? The force of the criticism upon the 
pulpit depends largely upon the answer to 
these questions. 

It would surely be a waste of time for the 
pulpit to discuss merely dead men and dead 
issues. And if the Biblical issues are dead, 
bury them; or if the lives of Paul and Moses 
have no more relation to us than those of 
Socrates or Cicero, abandon them. If this 
were the case, I, for one, would devote my- 
self to the study of Vanderbilt and Herr 
Most, and Mr. Powderly, and Henry George, 
and Jay Gould, and to the problems of po- 
litical economy, social science, how to run a 
railroad, and how to make a newspaper a 
financial success. But the pulpit, right or 
wrong, proceeds upon the idea that the Gos- 
pel contains the ultimate philosophy of life; 
that God has spoken in it what every gener- 
ation needs to know, and to which no gen- 
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eration has yet attained. If this is true, 
then, when the pulpit discusses Christ and 
Paul, and certain events of thousands of 
years ago, it is really discussing the men and 
the issues of to-day. 

The Gospel, though 1800 years old, is 
tremendously practical. There is not a 
wrong or a sin in society which it does not 
touch and heal if truly applied; not a 
needed moral reform which it does not urge 
forward ; not a selfish life which it does not 
aim to renew. There may be ministers who 
so preach the Gospel as to make no connec- 
tion between it and the hearts of living men; 
who preach duty to God without making it 
clear whose duty they mean ; who discuss 
‘“‘dead Pharisees” without pinching the 
Pharisees in the congregation; and _ this 
editor may have been in the audience of such 
aminister. If he has, he has not been hear- 
ing the Gospel but only something about the 
Gospel. But we would really like to know how 
many sermons he has heard, say in the last 
ten years. Has he not been ‘talking, or 
pursuing, or on a journey, or sleeping,” or 
unusually busy with his editorials at about 
eleven o’clock Sunday morning? However 
that may be, the remedy for such defect in 
the pulpit, when it exists, lies not in discus- 
sing the tariff, or the silver dollar, or the 
labor question, or the merits of political can- 
didates, but in really preaching the living 
Gospel to living men. The Gospel affects 
politics, science, commerce, trade, govern- 
ment, social relations, etc., almost wholly by 
indirection. The only thing it moves against 
directly is the impenitent heart of man—the 
guilt of sin. It thus lays its hand once for 
all on the mainspring of all human improve- 
ment. 

The minister's work is necessarily a more 
fundamental work than that contemplated 
by the editor. His object is to deliver a 
divine message assigned to change individual 
hearts toward God. He is bound to deal 
with the great truths that ‘‘ run like rivers 
through all life;” and the more closely he 
adheres to them—the more profoundly spirit- 
ual he is in these eternal trends of thought— 
the more will he affect for good all the tran- 
sient and material questions of life in any 
given age. 

The above criticism seems also to misappre- 
hend the true idea of the Church. The 
Church may not, indeed, yet have attained 
to its own ideal, The true Church is of it- 
self a reform society. Every man is, or 
should be, born a reformer, when he is born 
again. To make men true reformers—men 
in sympathy with the deepest need of society, 
is simply to make them true Christians. 
Moreover the moral sentiment in man is a 
changeless factor. The deepest needs of 
the race are the same in every generation. 
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Christ also is the same yesterday and to-day, 
yea, and forever. Consider then if Christ’s 
conception of the home, the Church, the 
state, the vow, is not, though nearly 2,000 
years old, the ideal for to-day. Consider if 
His view of childhood and youth, and old 
age: His view of man, of woman, of marriage 
and divorce; His view of the laborer and the 
capitalist; His view of the teacher, the law- 
yer, the preacher, the editor, the statesman, 
the politician ; His view of money, of reform, 
of worship, of patriotism, of country, is not 
the idea which this mammon-ridden gener- 
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Suggestions for August. 
BY A PHYSICIAN OF EXPERIENCE. 


In this month, above all others, we flee from 
our city homes. The great American heart 
beats responsive to pulsation of sea waves, to 
rocking of the rail, or at a journey’s end, to 
any sympathetic tone in nature’s comprehen- 
sive gamut. Whether by sea or land, change 
is the order of the day. One’s home habits 
are left behind, with many comforts. New 
surroundings bring with them demands of 
which nine-tenths of our good people are 
profoundly ignorant. 

A loving father who, at a summer resort 
last season, had left behind him four beau- 
tiful children, dead of diphtheria, said to me: 
‘That hotel proprietor was as much a mur- 
derer as if he had shot my little ones.” Yes, 
dear sir, but you, their guardian, ought to 
have been armed and equipped against such 
foes. An hour’s intelligent examination of 
water supply and drainage at a proposed 
country home would in a large majority of 
cases prevent the risk of such catastrophe,and 
might be made before a landlord could ob- 
ject. Take in the dressing-bag an ounce vial 
of saturated solution of permanganate of 
potash, which any druggist will prepare for 
a few cents, and put half a dozen drops into 
a tumbler of the drinking water that is sup- 
plied. If it turns brown in an hour, it is, 
broadly speaking, unfit to drink; if not, it is 
not especially harmful. Ifa country hotel’s 
sewage system is confined to cesspools within 
a hundred feet of the house, and near the 
water supply, take next train to a point 
farther on. These matters should force them- 
selves on one’s personal attention, quite as 
much as the undertaker’s bills that occasion- 
ally follow their neglect. 

Is it better to go to the mountains or 
the sea-shore ? Nothing is better settled 
to-day than a conviction that any change 
meant to remedy disease or relieve fa- 


ation needs. The true minister believes that 
it is. He believes, moreover, that it is a su- 
perficial philosophy which looks only at the 
men and the topics of the day, and that they 
are poor reformers who fail to build the fab- 
ric of their reform upon that Gospel which 
is 1800 years back of the ‘‘ present date.” In 
view of all the wants and woes of earth, the 
minister may still, with brow lifted to God, 
join with Paul across the centuries in declar- 
ing, ‘‘lam not ashamed of the Gospel of 
Christ.” James Brand, 
OBERLIN, OHTO, 


SEHOLD. 


tigue must be radical. Whoever has made 
his home near salt water, whose blood is sat- 
urated with saline particles,and whose nerves 
are brought down to an ocean’s monotone, 
should seek a higher altitude; but he who 
lives among hills needs the lower level, the 
soothing influence of the sea. 

A mountain dweller dreams of old ocean 
and longs with all his nature for realization 
of fair pictures of white beach, of far dis- 
tance with white sails joining sea and sky, 
and for all those sounds that are strange to 
him—soft lapping of wave on shingle or 
thunderous dash of surf on crag. The thought 
of these grows upon him until he needs must 
go to them—there is no escape. And there 
comes to him as he lies upon that warm sand 
of his visions, after fighting surf or skimming 
across dancing waves, such store of strength 
and health as no holiday among his native 
hills could have given him. 

For him whose days are spent where salt 
air makes blood thick and digestion slow, 
the other extreme is needed. His system is 
charged with salt and his blood needs thin- 
ning down by lighter air. Satiated with 
home, he seeks and needs variety ; for only 
in variety can our changeful activity find 
rest. When he comes to choose, it is not 
woodcuts of steamships or of sea that litter 
up his table. Lofty mountains, with sunny 
cascades are there, and in his fancy, ocean’s 
bass is replaced by the tenor of mountain 
breezes playing among pine - tree tops. 
Charged with heavy air, his lungs need the 
breath of upland woods, and every drop of 
blood demands the change. So it should be 
made, Sea air is good for fiddling nerves, 
mountains for enfeebled lungs. All who 
live upon the edge of land creation should 
go backward, and those that are upon its 
curves should come down. 

It is frequently difficult to choose sleep- 
ing-rooms, and the question whether they 
should be up stairs or down has been vigor- 
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ously debated. It will be found best to go 
at least one story up, as a general rule. Ro- 
man peasants who sleep ten feet above 
ground claim to be free from pernicious 
fevers that lurk lower down, and malarious 
poison seems to be confined to the earth 
levels during night. Much will depend, 
however, upon how a room faces and its po- 
sition as to sunlight, and it is better to have 
an unshaded room upon the ground floor 
than a dark apartment anywhere. If a 
hotel stands upon a hill whose make-up is 
gravel or coarse sand, where drainage is led 
far enough away to prevent return of gases, 
one room is about as good as another, pro- 
vided the sun shines in. All chambers 
should be thoroughly aired and sunned 
daily, and be slept in with windows wide 
open. 

The question of clothing is an important 
one. When traveling, especially in northern 
climates, woolen next the skin is the only 
saferule. It may be of light weight to suit 
warm-blooded people, but it should never be 
abandoned, This conceded, the rest follows. 
Happily for women, it is no longer fashion- 
able to squeeze lungs into a vise or elevate 
insteps upon French lifts in the middle of 
female feet, and when this last decree is suf- 
ficiently spread, those extremities will be all 
right: the improvement is already manifest. 
The main thing is avoidance of colds and 
over-fatigue. Should a day prove uncom- 
fortably hot, it is better to shun severe exer- 
cise—to remain indoors quietly—than to 
change clothes, go out, and take slender 
chances of a northern climate remaining two 
hours alike. Thereis notimein summer when 
alight outer wrap may not be needed, and it 
should form as essential a part of out-door 
gear asahat. Change with the weather, is 
a good rule to follow, and our tourists have 
plenty of time. Unless one goes to Saratoga 
or Newport, much luggage is needless, and 
itis always bad form. One good example 
that our English cousins have set us is worthy 
of being followed: the fashion of traveling 
light. When one’s mind is upon dress, 
health goes a-begging. 

No rule can be laid down asto diet. ‘‘ One 
man’s meat,” etc. Only, no food should be 
consumed rapidly, and summer holidays 
might be devoted to much worse ends than 
the cultivation of a habit of eating leisurely. 
When open-air exercise takes the place of in- 
door quiet, much more food is needed than 
at home, and it is never well to attempt a 
night’s sleep upon an empty stomach. Only 


the human among animals would try it, and 
he is beginning to learn better. Milk and 


eggsare far more difficult to obtain fresh in 
country than in town; and a dash of lime- 
water inevery glass of milk, with cautious 
handling of eggs, isadvisable. The ancient 
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maxim ‘Arise hungry from meat,’ might 
have been excellent for those days when 
regularity of meal hours and irregularity of 
meal arrivals were not the rule; now it is far 
better to eat all that a patient stomach will 
sare for, and then give it plenty of time to do 
its work. A full stomachisa great consoler. 

Daily habits should be regular and made so 
by careful attention at stated times; without 
this, no health can obtain or be retained. 

As to exercise, great care in choosing what 
is best is always needed. Mountain climb- 
ing is to be avoided whenever it runs heart- 
beats up beyond a hundred a minute, or 
when one cannot breathe easily and regu- 
larly after ten minutes’ rest at the highest 
point reached. In such cases, drive or ride. 
Rowing and swimming come under the same 
sategory, the latter being dangerous to any 
one whose heart is weak, causing risk of 
cramp while beyond depth. Ten minutes in 
the sea is enough. Tennis is different.  Al- 
though it requires agility and considerable 
exertion, there are intervals of rest that 
make it one of the safest of games. It is 
only necessary to slip on a light coat or shaw] 
when a set is finished, to avoid sudden chill. 
Dancing is almost universally indulged in at 
all summer resorts, and, with the present 
fashion of early hours, is rarely harmful. It 
is after it is over that trouble begins. For 
girls in light dresses and men in evening 
clothes to go out from a heated room to a 
cool piazza, and stand or stroll in chilly 
breeze, is always risky, and has been the 
origin of more cases of quick consumption 
than almost any other cause. Wraps should 
always be put on when a dance is done, and 
outdoor walks avoided until dancers are 
thoroughly cooled off. 

Bathing is a matter for advice from the 
family physician. Modern physiology says 
that only exceptionally robust persons can 
indulge in it daily, and even then they should 
be under thirty years of age. Much precious 
vitality is wasted in daily plunge-baths that 
might be saved by their avoidance. Once a 
week is quite sufficient for a full bath in a 
majority of cases, the sponge or wet towel 
taking its place at daily morning toilette. 
Hunting and fishing are peculiarly affected 
by robust men, who find increased health 
and strength in every tramp through forests 
or beside a meadow stream. They are royal 
sports. 

Exposure to direct sun-rays during mid- 
summer heat is to be avoided. Although 
sunstroke, coup de soleil, is by no means a 
result of such exposure alone, but comes 
oftener through general prostration from 
long continued high temperature out of the 
sun, it is better to keep in the shade during 
midday hours, thus avoiding headaches and 
neuralgias that frequently come from such 
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carelessness. Light head-gear—for men 
cork helmets are best—should be donned as 
early in the season as possible. It was an 
old army trick to pull a handful of leaves 
from a tree and stuff our hats full; and I 
believe that it saved many lives, 

But, after all precautions are taken, sick- 
ness or accidents will sometimes come. It 
is our common fate. A long experience in 
summer resorts, American and foreign, has 
convinced me that it is safe and prudent 
to call in the nearest local physician. He 
knows the climate and its peculiar forms of 
disease better than any one from a distance 
can possibly do, and knows, too, when an- 
other brain is needed for consultation. Even 
when a sickness is the same as at home, and 
a traveler is provided against such emergen- 
cies, it must be remembered that medicines 
act differently in different places, and in dif- 
ferent doses. In our country it is practical- 
ly impossible to find a village that does not 
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Are They Mainiy Shadows? 


GEORGE WILLIAM CuRTIs recently said in 
a speech at the Commonwealth Club that 
‘‘the great parties are now mainly the shad- 
ows of great names, and represent no deti- 
nite and distinct policy upon any of the ex- 
isting questions.” This is rather a startling 
assertion—or would be but for its frequent 
repetition by Mr. Curtis and those who fol- 
low his political lead. Parties have not 
changed much since 1884, and at the Presi- 
dential election of that year 97.12 per cent. 
of the entire popular vote was cast for the can- 
didates of the two great parties. Is it true 
that these more than nine and three-quarters 
millions of electors followed simply ‘‘ the 
shadows of great names,” and didn’t be- 
lieve in any ‘‘definite and distinct policy 
upon any of the existing questions”? Why, 
a policy is as essential to the continuance of 
a political party as the breath is to the life 
of the human body. It could not survive a 
day without it. 

The two great parties have as definite and 
distinct policies upon the existing questions 
of the day as any parties in this country ever 
had. Two fundamental ideas of govern- 
ment have been contending for the suprem- 
acy ever since our existence as a nation 
began: the Federal and the Jeffersonian; and 
the people of this country are just as sharp- 
ly divided on that question to-day as they 
were in the early years of the century. 
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contain a qualified practitioner who may be 
safely trusted to do better than an outsider 
in any disease or simple accident, and to sum- 
mon the aid of greater skill whenever needed. 

In Europe, it is even better than this; for 
every spa, every resort of any note, is under 
direct care of a medical man of government 
appointment, who is held responsible for ex- 
cellent care. 

To the medical attendant thus summoned 
should be referred the question of change. 
Unless a sickness is likely to prove of long 
duration, it is perhaps better to take care of 
it where it has begun than to ‘‘ swap horses 
in the middle of a stream.” But each case 
must be judged upon its own features, and 
no one can do that who does not know them. 
Generally speaking, if one is comfortably 
housed and cared for in a healthy place, he 
will recover sooner than if moved while ill; 
but that is only a broad rule to which there 
may be many exceptions. 
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These antagonistic ideas have been, and will 
be for a long time to come, the chief corner- 
stones of the two great political parties in 
the United States. Prominent members of 
the respective parties sometimes lose sight of 
them, as when we see Democratic represent- 
atives in Congress advocating schemes of 
internal improvements such as would have 
horrified the statesmen of their party fifty 
years ago. Local and temporary interests 
have always caused political leaders to 
swerve from the fundamental principles of 
their party, but those principles are un- 
changed, and the Democratic party remains 
to-day as it has been for nearly a century, 
the champion of State rights; while the Re- 
publican party, like its predecessors, the 
Whig and Federalist parties, stands for a 
strong, central government. 

The tariff is one of the ‘‘ existing ques- 
tions,” and both of the great parties have 
‘*definite and distinct policies’ upon that. 
There are indeed a few stragglers in each 
party, but ninety per cent. of the Democrats 
of the country are either free traders or be- 
lieve in duties so levied as to produce the 
largest revenue without regard to their ef- 
fect upon our home industries, while an 
equally large proportion of the Republi- 
cans are Protectionists. Speaker Carlisle, 
William B. Morrison and Henry Watter- 
son are the true Democrats. Samuel J. 
Randall and his followers are really un- 
sound in Democratic doctrine, so far as 


*The pages of this department will be exclusively filled with letters and short articles from our readers ; and 
the Magazine will not be responsible for their sentiments. 
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the views upon the tariff favor protective 
duties. 

The three questions upon which Mr. Curtis 
thinks the great parties are destitute of 


‘‘* definite and distinct policies” are civil serv- 


ice reform, temperance and the labor ques- 
tion. These issues, while they are individually 
of transcendent importance, are not of such 
a character as to make it possible for them 
to become the bases for the division between 
great parties. Democrats and Republicans 
alike are in favor of civil service reform, that 
is, they all desire that the public servants 
shall be honest and efficient, although they 
may differ as to the best means of making 
them so. It does not follow, because a man 
is a Republican that he is in favor of the re- 
striction of rum-selling, and that because he 
is a Democrat he is opposed to it; in some 
parts of the country the prohibitionists are 
Republicans, in others, Democrats. AI] par- 
ties demand that the workingman shall have 
a fair share of the product of his labor. 

Mr. Curtis’s mistake is in supposing it pos- 
sible for the branch to become the root or 
trunk of the tree. The former may be grafted 
from one stock to another, or be lopped off, 
but the tree remains the same. So, when 
Anti-Masonry, Know-Nothingism, Green- 
backism or Civil Service Reform occupies the 
attention of the people, the lines of division 
are very likely not to be identical with those 
which separate the great parties, and popular 
interest in such issues may turn the voters in 
one direction or another for atime; but in the 
end they come back to the fundamental prin- 
ciples, only one or two of which have been 
enumerated, upon which parties in this coun- 
try have always been divided; and the parties 
show themselves on election day as sub- 
stantial realities. 

Richmond Walker. 

New York. 


Is Uncle Sam a Gentleman ? 


A WRITER in one of your recent numbers 
quoted from a speech made by Senator Haw- 
ley in a political convention about twenty 
years ago, the rather striking expression that 
‘‘Uncle Sam is a gentleman,” and added 
that he meant that the Government keeps its 
promises and pays its debts. 

Now, I am as proud of the Government as 
any man well can be, and I wish it were en- 
titled to the compliment which that declare- 
tion implies, but I am afraid it isn’t. I 
do n’t refer now to those early days in which 
we did not keep the financial engagements 
with Great Britain, entered into when the 
treaty of peace was made at the close of the 
Revolutionary War. We were so poor then 
as a people and as a government that there 
was some excuse for us. I have in mind 
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rather the last twenty-five years, during 
which, in spite of the loss and destruction 
caused by the war and period of prolonged 
and severe depression in business of all 
kinds, we have piled up wealth more rapid- 
ly than any nation on the globe has done be- 
fore. And, even now, Uncle Sam does n’t 
keep his word and pay his debts. 

I make one exception: he does honor his 
paper, whether it be in the form of bonds or 
legal tender notes. In this respect he re- 
minds me of aman in one of the Southern 
States that I once did business with. It 
was almost impossible to get him to pay his 
bills, although he was rated as financially 
strong by the commercial agencies. At 
length I sent a representative down there to 
see what was the matter. He called on my 
customer, and could get plenty of promises, 
but no money. In his perplexity my agent 
applied to one of the leading lawyers of the 
town for advice. ‘‘ Why don't you take his 
notes ?” asked the attorney. My represent- 
ative did n’t think I would be any better off 
with the man’s written promises when he 
could n’t be induced to pay his bills that 
were long past due. 

‘‘That is because you don’t know him,” 
replied the lawyer. ‘‘ You probably will not 
have to ask him a second time to get the 
notes, but he is the most scrupulous man in 
these parts about protecting his paper.” 
And results justified the lawyer's advice. 

So, if you get Uncle Sam’s name upon a 
note or bond, it’s better than gold the world 
over; but let him get in debt to you in any 
other way except for regular salary or for 
goods bought under the authority of a spe- 
cific appropriation, and the most profitable 
thing to do with your claim, no matter how 
just it may be, is to sell it for five cents on 
a dollar—if you can get anybody to pay you 
so much as that for it. 

The Government doesn’t owe me a dol- 
lar, and never did, so that I am not led to 
what I say by any personal grievance; but I 
have had abundant opportunity to see how 
others who are honest creditors of the United 
States have been treated, until my blood has 
boiled with indignation. I need only to 
mention such cases as that of the French 
Spoliation claims to illustrate what I mean. 
The French Government had claims against 
the United States, and private citizens in 
this country had claims against the French 
Government for vessels and cargoes illegally 
seized and voyages broken up. In making 
a settlement our Government set the claims 
of its private citizens against the claims of 
France—paid its own debt with the assets 
of private individuals—and yet for nearly 
eighty years it systematically neglected to 
make provision for discharging its obligation 
to the latter. 
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You may be a very respectable citizen at 
home and under the impression that there is 
no disgrace in being an honest creditor of 
the Government; but come to Washington 
and present your bills, and you will very 
soon discover your mistake. If you go into 
one of the departments to get any informa- 
tion about it, you will be treated with sus- 
picion and made to feel as though you were 
trying to steal something. If you go to 
Congress and ask for permission to sue for 
your money in the Court of Claims you will 
encounter the fiercest opposition—as though 
the Government was afraid to submit its de- 
fence, if it has any, to a tribunal that notori- 
ously leans to its side. If you get a judg- 
ment in the Court of Claims and ask Con- 
gress to pay it, all sorts of objections are 
sure to be raised, and there isn’t more than 
one chance in five that your request will be 
granted. If it is, and the money is voted, 
your troubles are very likely not to be over. 
Some ambitious youth may yet discover that 
an ‘‘i” hasn’t been properly dotted or that 
the cross of a ‘‘t” is crooked in the Act of 


Congress, and make that an excuse for sus- 
pending payment for months, and perhaps 
for sending the matter back to Congress. 

All this time you are kept hanging about 
Washington, pointed to as ‘‘a man witha 
claim,” and treated as though you were a 
sharper engaged in an effort to swindle the 
Government. 

It may be said that this care is necessary 
in order to protect the Government from 
fraudulent claims. Dishonest persons some- 
times attempt to cheat those with whom they 
do business, but to protect themselves the 
latter do not have to treat all their creditors 
as thieves. The Government has it in its 
power to throw ample protection about the 
public treasury and at the same time deal 
fairly with its creditors. But officials have 
yet to learn that, while it is their duty to see 
that the Government is not defrauded, 
it is not their duty to obstruct the payment 
of honest debts, and that they can gain no 
applause for extraordinary vigilance in that 
way. CU ASS. 

Wasuineton, D. C. 
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Almost Manslaughter, 

On the way to the Soldiers’ Home a 
month or two ago, one pretty young woman 
said, as the cars jolted over an obstruction, 
‘* A jar on the cars always takes me back to 
a dreadful experience before I was married. 
I was traveling alone between two cities, 
and the rules of the sleeping car forbade any 
one person to monopolize a whole section— 
to my great disgust. So I bribed the porter 
to put up the upper berth immediately after 
the inspector passed through the car, be- 
cause it was very warm. Awakening in the 
night with a stifling sensation I found the 
upper berth down. Supposing the porter 
had forgotten his promise to put it up, I rose 
quietly in my berth, put my strong young 
head against the bottom of the upper one, 
and with two vigorous pushes shut it up 
tight. Immediately, to my horror, muffled 
calls and cries came from the roof. Half 
bewildered I put my head out, and beckoned 
the porter to me. As he reached the spot, 
the noise and my face told him the situation, 
and he gasped—‘ Good Laws, Miss, dere ’s a 
man in thar!’ An instant released the 
prisoner, who was nearly suffocated. 

‘‘Mortified beyond expression, I slipped 
out an hour later and arranged with the 
porter to ask a gentleman on the opposite 
side to exchange when his berth was made 


up early in the morning, while I was in the 
dressing-room. So when I took my place, it 
was as a lady just getting on the train. The 
porter lived high that day. I was so afraid 
he would tell ; and all day long I heard that 
story told, over and over to every new 
comer with bursts of laughter, none more 
amused than the victim. I, with burning 
ears, heard him say, ‘I would give one 
hundred dollars to see the girl who did it.’” 

‘* Did any one suspect ?”’ I asked the hero- 
ine, ‘‘I think not,” she replied, ‘‘ although 
just as we drew near my journey’s end, 
I fancied it possible that the porter had 
earned an extra fee, because the story was 
not told any more, and I caught two or three 
quizzical glances in my direction, reflected 
by the mirror in the car. 

‘‘Another dreadful experience, too, I had 
on the sleeping-car. I always lie with my 
head very far front and my feet near the 
wall, One night I was awakened by some- 
one stepping on my nose as it lay on the pil- 
low. You can imagine my wrath. I never 
said a word, but gave the foot the most 
spiteful pinch, that sent it up after its owner 
with an exclamation point. The next day, 
he—a very dapper young man—sat oppo- 
site me all day, and, actually, the mean thing 
never moved without limping! And it 
could n’t have hurt him that bad, could it?” 


*It is requested that no anecdotes be sent to the Portfolio which have ever appeared in print or are not known 


to be true. 
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The Larrabees’ Cat. 


“Just look at this!” said Mrs. Larrabee. 
‘‘Tf some one here does n’t get a cat pretty 
soon, I guess we had better move out of this 
house and leave it to the rats and mice.” 

‘*This house” was the Larrabee family re- 
sidence, out of which Mrs. Larrabee would 
hardly have moved to save her life. Indeed 
there was a story current among the neigh- 
bors, of how on one occasion—when the 
building was threatened with destruction by 
fire, and the furniture had been removed, and 
the fire engines were pouring torrents of water 
into the premises—she had refused to ‘‘ leave 
her home,” and persisted in her refusal until 
her husband, her brother, and a neighbor, 
one on each side and one behind, had with 
gentle force removed her. 

But just now she spoke very decidedly, as 
she held up to the view of the Larrabee family 
assembled after supper in the sitting-room, 
what last winter had been her best velvet bon- 
net, but had evidently more recently been 
used as a residence by a maternal mouse and 
its young family. The velvet was soiled, the 
plumes were nibbled, and it seemed quite 
improbable that Mrs. Larrabee’s economical 
project of wearing it one more winter would 
be carried into effect. 

‘This is all I can bear,” she went on to 
say. ‘This morningI found my best blank- 
ets nibbled; this afternoon I found a mouse 
drowned in my honey jar, and now my best 
bonnet is spoiled; somebody has got to get 
a cat.” 

The fact that the house was being rapidly 
colonized by rats and mice had many times 
been brought before the notice of the other 
members of the family by Mrs. Larrabee, 
without effect. She was determined that 
this time some action should be taken, and 
accordingly the next morning at breakfast 
presented the necessities of the case so for- 
cibly that Mr. Larrabee, Ed. Murray—his 
brother-in-law—Miss Bella Larrabee, and 
little Tommy, all went on their respective 
ways impressed with the importance of the 
subject. 

That evening, when Mr. Larrabee came in 
to supper he wore a very exultant air, and 
carefully depositing upon the table his hand- 
kerchief, which was tied in a bundle, pro- 
duced from it a diminutive kitten that had 
aribbon round its neck. 

‘“There, Mrs. Larrabee,” he said, ‘‘ there 
is a cat foryou.” But Mrs. Larrabee seemed 
by no means so appreciative as her husband 
had expected. 

‘*Do you call that a cat, Mr. Larrabee?” 
she asked, with a scornful intonation of voice. 

‘‘Why, yes, my dear. What would you 
call it?” ina less confident manner. 

‘*T should say that is a very small kitten, 
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Mr. Larrabee, and likely to be more trouble 
than use. Beside, Bella brought home a very 
nice young cat this afternoon. Bring the cat 
here, Bella.” 

‘“Why, pa!” said Bella, as she came in, 
‘how did you get that kitten—did the Bil- 
lingses give it to you?” 

‘* No,” said he, ‘‘it ran after me asI came 
along the street, so I picked it up.” 

‘“Why, Katie Billings will feel badly,” 
said Bella. ‘‘I guess I’ll take it down to 
her after supper.” 

Just then, at the front door, Tommy’s 
voice was heard in tones of excitement: 
‘Yes, all right, put herin. I’ve got eight 
there already.” Then the door slammed 
suddenly. Tommy’s voice was heard utter- 
ing such classical phrases as ‘‘ Whoa, Emma!” 
*¢ Jupiter!’ ‘Git up!” There was a sound 
as of smothered ‘‘ Meows”; and Tommy 
burst into the sitting-room with the an- 
nouncement that he had ‘‘Got nine cats!” 
which he straightway emptied out of the 
sack that he had pulled into the room with 
hin. 

The cats, with tempers all the worse for 
the rough handling they had experienced 
from Tommy's companions while being 
hunted and caught, presented a strange 
spectacle, and for the time being—whether 
they knew it or not—were masters of the 
situation; for Mr. and Mrs. Larrabee and 
Bella, and even Tommy, were startled into 
dumb astonishment at the sight of this 
strange company of fierce invaders. There 
they were: black, white and gray; tabby and 
tortoiseshell; mostly female; two, a pair of 
gaunt Thomases, who eyed each other with 
fiery glances and threatening mien. 

A low growl from the little dog behind the 
stove drawing their attention to a common 
enemy, caused every feline inmate of the 
room to arch its back, raise its tail, and— 
bristling all over with battle—to utter a vin- 
dictive chorus of ‘‘ Spitz.” 

In great alarm for the safety of his play- 
mate, Tommy caught up the dog, and rush- 
ing to the door, was about to open it, when 
his uncle Ed, with a cat in his arms, coming 
into the room in great haste to ascertain the 
-ause of the disturbance, came into violent 
collision with Tommy, threw him down, and 
fell sprawling on top of him; while over 
their prostrate bodies the assembled cats, 
including the one brought by Uncle Ed, 
dashed out helter-skelter into the hall, and 
through the front door, opportunely left 
slightly open by the last comer. They ran 
with lightning speed to their respective 
homes, from which they had been kidnapped 
by Tommy’s friends in response to his re- 
quest made to all the boys he met that day, 
to bring him a cat. 

Katie Billings’ kitten was carried back to 
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her in safety, and Tommy explained his part 
in the proceedings by saying that he thought 
it best to take all the cats he could get, and 
let them clear the house of mice right off. 

Mrs. Larrabee, however, concluded that 
Bella’s contribution, which remained with 
them, was sufficient; and that is how the 
Larrabees got their cat. 


A Wise Virgin. 


WueEn the Kapiolani party visited Welles- 
ley College, one of the professorines, whose 
father was for many years a missionary at the 
Islands, greeted the queen and princess in 
their own language. The same young lady, 
who is both fair and learned without osten- 
tation, was met by a young Chicago man, 
who was quite in the habit of making wise 
statements to his acquaintances about unfa- 
miliar topics. They might doubt, but could 
not disprove. Miss A. seemed quite like any 
other pretty young woman at this party, and 
young Chicago having carried the conversa- 
tion into Central Asia, thought he was far 
enough away to get in his favorite scheme. 
To his surprise,in the midst of some thrilling 
experience which he was locating, the young 
lady looked up quietly, saying, ‘‘ But, Mr. 
K., that is not possible. The country was 
divided in such a year and the lines were 
drawn thus and so, leaving that town on the 
other side.” The young man_ persisted, 
floundering deeper, and being quietly set 
right, until hastily excusing himself, he 
made hts way back to the friend who had in- 
troduced him, and exclaimed: ‘‘Who in 
thunder is that girl who looks like a school 
girl and can bound every country this side of 
Kingdom Come?” ‘‘ That, my son,” said his 
amused friend, ‘‘is one of the most accom- 
plished professors in Wellesley College.” 


A Vision of Judgment. 


JUDGE Dawson was said to be the ugliest 


~man in Alabama, but he possessed one of the 


sweetest voices ever heard. He had a re- 
markably long crane-like neck and a crooked 
Roman nose. His face was in proportion to 
his neck in length, and his eyes were very red 
and bulged at least a quarter of an inch. He 
was the judge of one of the circuits in anad- 
joining State during the reconstruction 
period. While holding court in one of the 
counties he had to try some Kuklux cases. 
The day was very cold, the judge wore a 
cloak that thoroughly enveloped his body, 
and the front part of the stand was so high 
and the occupant was crouched so low, that 
he was almost concealed from the bar, 
the witnesses and the lobby. A negro who 
had been having some experience with the 


Kuklux was a witness, and through fear of 
the much dreaded Klan, he was by no means 
hasty in answering the questions asked him 
by counsel. Finally he became so stubborn 
that the examining lawyer was forced to ap- 
peal to ‘‘his honor ” in order to get the wit- 
ness to proceed. As stated above, the wit- 
ness had not up to this time caught a glimpse 
of the magistrate. In answer to the lawyer's 
appeal the judge reared his head over the 
stand and said to the witness: 

“Tell him, tell him what he asks you.” 

The negro turned his head at the sound of 
the voice, and seeing the judge for the first 
time, yelled: ’ 

** Kuklux !” 

Wild with terror he rushed out of the 
court-room, and never appeared in town 
again, 


Concerning “‘ Volapuk.”’ 
(See The American Magazine for June.) 


To him whose philanthropic mind 
Desires the welfare of his kind, 

How bright that happy day must look, 
When all shall speak in ‘‘ Volapiik.” * 


Unmarked as yet, it shall be known 
From shore to shore, from zone to zone, 
Till Earth shall scarce afford a nook 
Unvisited of ‘‘ Volapiik.” 


The Slav shall ‘‘%%” and ‘‘ tech” no more; 
Ah Sin shall give his ‘‘ pidgin ” o’er; 

The haughty savage learn to brook 
Clothes, social ties and ‘‘ Volapiik.” 


And yet the man who does not shrink 
From sober thought would pause, I think, 
And ponder long ere he forsook 

His native tongue for ‘* Volapiik.” 


Suppose—a man in love, like me, 
Should view the subject thoughtfully— 
Suppose its author undertook 

To leave ‘‘ love” out of ‘‘ Volapiik ” 7 


The thoughtless, true, might pass it by; 
But we—my Maud Elaine and I— 

We really could not overlook 

A flaw like that in ‘‘ Volapiik.” 


And I, for one, should greatly miss 
Some small equivalent of ‘‘ kiss”; 

(I hope they ’ve tried by hook or crook 
To get that into ‘‘ Volapiik.”’) 


If neither should be there—but no! 

They surely could not blunder so— 

I think I'll get a Worterbuch 

And ‘‘ study up” on ‘‘ Volapiik.” 
ROE 





* NoTE.—We give the pronunciation most in favor 
among English-speaking nations. 
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A Good Thing Overdone. 


Here is a story that ex-Senator Pomeroy 
sometimes tells. After the Dred Scott decis- 
ion by the Supreme Court of the United 
States, most people of the North looked up- 
on Chief Justice Taney as subservient to the 
slave power and were anxious to see some 
one else succeed him. When Abraham Lin- 
coln was elected and before he was inaugu- 
rated, Chief Justice Taney was taken sick 
and there was doubt about his recovery. <A 
few leading Republicans met to discuss the 
critical condition of affairs, and someone sug- 
gested that Ben. Wade must pray that Chief 
Justice Taney’s life be spared until after the 
fourth of March, so that a Republican instead 
of a Democrat might be appointed as his 
successor. 

After the inauguration Chief Justice Taney 
recovered, and seemed to renew his youth so 
that the Republicans, to whom his presence 
on the bench was a constant source of regret, 
as the years went by began to doubt whether 
he was ever going to die. One day most of 
the gentlemen who had been present when the 
suggestion was made about Ben. Wade pray- 
ing for the recovery of Judge Taney were 
dining together, and something was said 
about the eminent jurist’s longevity. 

‘‘The trouble is,” said Zach. Chandler, 
“‘that Ben. Wade overdid the thing as the 
Indian out in Michigan, years ago, did 
when he prayed for his enemy.” 

‘* How was that?” asked some one. 

‘*A missionary,” said Senator Chandler, 
‘*heard one of his Indian converts, one day, 
calling down all sorts of curses upon the head 
of his enemy. ‘You must n’t do that,’ said 
the missionary; ‘you ought to obey the 
Scripture injunction to heap coals of fire up- 
on his head.’ A day or two later the mission- 
ary overheard the Indian at his devotions, 
and heard him say: ‘Oh Lord, burn the ras- 
cal! Heap coals of fire on his head! Heap 
*em on, Lord, till he be burned down to the 
stump!’” 

Those who know Ben. Wade's impetuous 
temperament and free use of strong expres- 
sions will admit the probability of such excess 
of zeal. 


An Impromptu Protracted Meeting. 


Tue facility with which the large, as well 
as the small boy, will diligently, and at all 
times, apply himself to the extraction of fun 
from his surroundings, was well illustrated 
on a Sunday night, in a certain small town 
in Michigan, while the excitement about 
submitting the prohibitory amendment to 
the popular vote was at a white heat. 

A union service of the various churches, to 
hear speakers from abroad, was held in one 
of the church buildings; and although, as 


evening came on, the sky seemed overcast, 
the meeting was a crowded one. 

When, at the conclusion, the people came 
pouring down the stairs into the vestibule, a 
blockade was formed, and word was passed 
along to those in the rear—to the consterna- 
tion of the unwise virgins who had failed to 
provide themselves with umbrellas—that it 
was ‘‘raining. 

One gentleman, being concerned about the 
bonnets of his wife and daughters, was talk- 
ing to the accommodating sexton about the 
church being kept open while he hurried 
home for umbrellas and waterproofs. 

‘* But let us see if the rain is very much,” 
said the wife. 

Making their way, with great difficulty, 
through the crowded vestibule into the street, 
they saw a group of large boys standing on 
the outer edge of the sidewalk under shelter 
of two huge umbrellas, while overhead a few 
stars and a pale new moon were peeping 
through the flying clouds. 

‘* Why, it does n’t rain at all!” said one of 
the daughters; whereat the large boys in- 
dulged in a chuckle which swelled into a 
chorus of laughter as an ancient couple 
emerged from the church door under an um- 
brella, which the old gentleman held care- 
fully over the head of the old lady until they 
were lost sight of in the darkness. The 
people slowly and carefully came out of the 
building; those who had umbrellas generally 
opening, and then shutting them, as soon as 
they realized the state of affairs. But, to the 
undisguised satisfaction of the boys, it was 
proved a most tedious dispersion. 


” 


Even a Newspaper Man May be Mistaken. 


JoHN C. Wyman, of Valley Falls, R. I., 
is the best known after-dinner story-teller as 
well as one of the most eloquent orators in 
New England. He is remarkable also for a 
resemblance to the late Henry Ward Beecher, 
which has led to many mistakes. He went 
to Niblo’s Theatre one night, about two years 
ago. The next morning a special dispatch 
from New York to one of the most widely 
circulated papers in Boston, announced that 
the great Brooklyn preacher had occupied a 
prominent seat in the orchestra at Niblo’s 
Garden the evening before, where a popular 
spectacular piece was presented, and he had 
apparently enjoyed the entertainment, partic- 
ularly the ballet, very greatly. As a thousand 
or two people who read the paragraph were 
very positive that they had listened to a lect- 
ure by Henry Ward Beecher in Tremont 
Temple the night before, it was unnecessary 
for the great divine to prove an alibi. But 
the mystery had to be explained in print a 
day or two afterward. 
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Mutual Confessions. 


No stories are more trustworthy than those 
which people tell upon themselves in mo- 
ments of abandon to the merry spirit of the 
hour. One confession brings forth another, 
and the chain of laughter lengthens. 

An artist whose portraits are only less 
familiar than his charming illustrations 
which peep from the pages of our best maga- 
zines, sat in his studio with a group of gay 
friends about him a few evenings ago. A 


‘* My next experience was almost as bad. 
Going to a full-dress party, I found my over- 
coat too heavy and my spring coat too light. 
Once more I adopted the short, tailless 
reefer, tucking up my dress-coat tails. An 
attendant removed my coat upon entering 
the house, and my host bore me with im- 
petuous cordiality into the midst of the 
rooms. Quite forgetful, I made my bows 
here and there, until a series of well-bred 
smiles and a vigorous touch upon my arm 
brought my coat-tails to my recollection, 





‘MADAM, THAT WAS MY FATHER !*’ 


casual remark started a whole series of con- 
fessions. One of the guests rebuked his 
host for keeping his top-coat on during a 
recent ‘‘at home.” He replied, ‘‘ To tell 
the truth, the subject of when to take off my 
coat is a matter of dreadful anxiety to me. 
I went to church one Sunday to sing in a 
choir that stood in front of the congregation. 
Getting in just on time, I pulled off my over- 


coat and only discovered by catching sight of 


my shirt-sleeve that I had no coat on at all. 
T had just bought me a reefer, and, of course, 
wore no coat under it. 


and I backed out of the room in blushing 
confusion.” 

‘‘Tf Harry would only not put on his hat 
in church, I would ’nt mind anything else,” 
said his wife, ‘* but he goes to the theatre so 
much oftener than to church, and his bald 
spot is a trifle sensitive, I suppose.” 
** Wumph,” replied the husband, ‘‘ I make a 
driveling idiot of myself saying over, ‘ Keep 
your hat in your hand till you get to the 
vestibule ! Keep your hat in your hand till 
you get to the vestibule!’ through the 
prayer and hymn and sermon; and then 
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when I step out into the aisle, the bustle 
makes me clap it on, and then I jerk it off 
and get red in the face. 

‘‘But that is not so bad as to think one 
is in church when one is at the play. My 
wife is the daughter of a minister and had 
never been in a theatre until she came to 
Boston with me, and I was to meet her and 
our hostess at the Park Theatre one night. 
By some mischance I was late, and flurried 
and disappointed. The two ladies were ush- 
ered down what seemed to the countrywom- 
an an interminable aisle, to the third row of 
stalls from the front. My wife, as she sank 
into her seat, dropped her head at once de- 
voutly upon the rail in front. At this mo- 
ment her companion gasped: ‘Sara, ‘what 
are you going to do?’ ‘Take off my rub- 
bers,’ said the quick-witted woman, aban- 
doning her prayers to clutch at a foot that 
was guiltless of overshoe.”’ 

‘¢That was not so bad a mistake as I made 
in church,” said one of the guests, ‘‘ when I 
was a bride in Pennsylvania. I had curly 
hair that frizzed about my neck naturally, 
but every one else that I knew wore false 
frizzes which curled tight at the back of the 
head. So I had a way of twisting my short 
hair up in a bit of paper on each side for a 
few moments before going out. One Sun- 
day morning my young husband saw me 
preparing to twist up, and said warningly: 
‘Cynthia, you will certainly forget those 
curl-papers some day.’ ‘No, I won't. I 
have never forgotten them yet,’ said I; ‘ but 
I will use dig papers this time so that I can- 
not help thinking of them.’ Up went my 
locks. When church-time approached, the 
cat tipped over a vase, and I was hurried 
off in a flutter of annoyance. By the time 
church was reached, in my fresh gown and 
still fresh wifely honors I felt quite the cen- 
tre of attraction as I followed my husband 
up the great aisle. During the long litany I 
stood, and my idle young thoughts drifted 
about until my eyes alighted upon a good 
Moravian Sister who wore behind each ear 
a group of five false curls of such weight and 
size as never grew on morta! head. ‘There,’ 
I mused complacently; ‘I wonder if ever I 
shall Oh, ye gods! what had I done? 
The candlemold curls were things of beauty 
beside the newspaper horns which reposed 
behind my own ears! I did not dare sit 
down (for my husband had reproved me for 
doing that the Sunday before), until the 
litany was ended, and those papers would 
crackle if I took them out there. I lived 
through the next few moments in a cold 
perspiration. Never did I hear ‘Let us 
pray’ with such devout thanks. I slid to 
my knees. Two wrenching clutches trans- 
ferred the curl-papers to my pocket, and a 
vicious dab disposed of the scolding locks 
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inside my net. Then the funny side struck 
me. I peeped between my fingers at my 
husband only to see his mouth twitching 
with amusement. He never mentioned the 
subject between us for months, but the sight 
of a tight curl on any one’s neck will send a 
cold streak down my spine to this day.” 

‘Was that your own actual experience ? 
asked one of the fair guests, somewhat to 
the astonishment of the others. 

‘*Well, ... no, not exactly,” was the 
blushing reply. ‘‘It really happened to a 
friend of a lady whom I met on my bridal 
tour in Pennsylvania. I ventured to tell it 
in the first person, as being more interest- 
ing. Why do you ask ?” 

‘*Because J was the bride who went to 
church in curl-papers! *’ was the astounding 
reply. 

After a pause, the real bride proceed- 
ed to add to the stock of narrative as fol- 
lows: ‘‘The last time J told a story was 
at a summer resort. It was about an awful- 
ly mean man who took his children’s pennies 
from them. When I got through, a young 
man sitting near me arose and coldly said: 
‘Madam, that was my father.’ . 


” 


The Two Discoverers. 


THEY say that just about the time 
The brave Columbus crossed the sea, 
And set the nations all agog 

With his new-world discovery, 


A dandy of Italian birth, 
Moved by desire for social sway, 
Invented for his ornament 

The button of our later day. 


Would we had seen Invention’s face, 
And read the wonder in her eye, 
When in her contribution-box 

The goddess saw a button lie! 


Undying is the worthy fame 

The sturdy navigator won, 

And yet, without the dandy’s wit 
We surely had been still wndone. 


We owe to one our native land, 

Its mountains, streams and valleys dear, 
Yet to the other one, as well, 

We owe another hemisphere. 


Ask of the patriot how much 

*Twas given that sailor bold to bless, 
But wouldst thou know the other’s meed, 
Go, ask it of the buttonless! 


We praise thee both, we honor thee, 
Yet, nameless one, ere life was gone, 
Would that thou hadst the secret left, 
Some way of keeping buttons on! 


Albion M. Fellows, 
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‘““wHy ! WHY! WHAT ARE YOU DOING HERE *° 


Ballet vs. Oratorio. 


Mr. R., a millionaire, well-known in Bos- 
ton circles, and a devoted habitué of the 
symphony concerts, has also a corner of his 
bachelor heart sacred to pretty girls. When 
the American Opera Company were giving 
“Sylvia” at Boston, last winter, Mr. R. 
was discovered one oratorio night in a front 
stall at the ballet. ‘‘ Why ! Why!” said 
the astonished friend, ‘‘ what are you doing 
here, while the ‘‘Messiah” is sung at 
Music Hall?” ‘‘The fact is,” replied R., 
thoughtfully, ‘‘Iam sure of the ‘‘ Messiah” in 
the better world, and I am not so sure of the 
ballet.” 


Trust In Princes, but not in Aldermen. 


An inside history of Kapiolani’s visit 
would be enjoyable reading. One of the 
plans of entertainment included a_ visit 
to the ‘‘City of Watches.” The superin- 
tendent of the factory, wishing to make a 
good showing before royalty, went into Bos- 
ton to the salesroom and carried out forty 
handsome specimen watches for the occasion. 
Before his return some of the features of the 
previous day’s experience came to his ears; 
and when the royal party arrived, with its 
entertaining City Fathers of Boston, the su- 


’ 


perintendent met them at the «vor, and after 
a comprehensive survey of the visitors aside 
from the royal Hawaiians, decided not to 
open his forty cases; and he did not open 
one. —— 
Blood Will Tell. 

CHARLIE, aged eight, brought home a 
slinking yellow pup, bow-legged, drooping- 
tailed and shame-faced. He cared for it 
tenderly, fixed a dry-goods box in the back 
yard for a kennel, and on every possible oc- 
casion exhibited the animal proudly. His. 
sister Ella, aged eighteen, asked him fastid- 
iously: 

‘* Where did you get that dog?” 

‘‘T bought him from a man for twenty- 
five cents,” with the pride of ownership. 

‘*Mercy! The idea of paying twenty-five 
cents for that horrid beast!” 

Charlie’s eyes flashed indignantly. ‘‘He 
isn’t horrid. That shows how much a girl 
knows. The man told me he is a full-blooded 
eur,” —— 
Perfect Satisfaction. 

Tue dinner was a good one, and left every- 
body in a thoroughly contented frame of 
mind. Mr. Atkins of Rhode Island was 
called upon for remarks. He began by say- 
ing that the prevailing feeling reminded him 
of that of the people of a certain town in 
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Maine when the richest man in the village 


died. The defunct had n’t been very popu- 
lar. He had shaved the notes of his neigh- 


bor deeper than the law sanctioned; he had 
been peremptory with his creditors, and in- 
exorable in the collection of his interest and 
rents and in the foreclosure of mortgages; 
but when he died the whole town turned 
out to his funeral, and a long but motley 
string of domestic vehicles had followed his 
remains through the village to the old meet- 
ing-house. 

The sexton, who on such occasions was also 
the driver of the hearse owned by the town, 
had seen the coffin in its place in front of the 
pulpit, and the mourners all seated in their 
proper places, and had heard the minister 
get fairly started withhis sermon; and then, 
as the day was sultry and the room close, 
had gone out and sat down on the front 
steps, where he was mopping his face with 
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his red bandanna, and spitting nervously to 
the right and left, as was his habit when ex- 
cited. 

Just then a stranger rode up on horseback, 
and after a remark or two about the weather, 
and receiving from the sexton the shortest 
kind of answers, said, referring to the funer- 
al: ‘‘ Big turnout. Man or woman ?” 

“Old bach!” was the reply in staccato 
tones, with a spit to the right before the re- 
ply and to the left after it. 

‘¢ Leading man ?”’ continued the stranger, 
in pursuit of information. 

‘*With twenty thousand 
cent.” 

‘*What’s the complaint?” queried the 
stranger, desiring to know the disease the 
man died of. 

‘*There aint none,” said the sexton, 
with impatient emphasis ;, ‘‘ everybody °s 
satistied.” 


dollars, if. a 





‘ EVERYBODY'S SATISFIED.” 
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ACID PHOSPHATE 


(LIQUID) 








A preparation of the phosphates that is readily 


assimilated by the system. 


Especially recommended for Dys- 
pepsia, Mental and Physical Ex- 


haustion, Indigestion, Headache, 


Nervousness, Wakefulness, Im- |\i.— OS 


dl 
}JAnusagrunge wink 
TTHE DIRECTION OF ; 
sf0 


paired Vitality, etc. 





Prescribed and endorsed by Physicians of all 


schools. 





Agreeable to the taste. No danger attends its use. 

It combines well with such stimulants as are necessary to take. 
It makes a delicious drink with water and sugar only, 

For sale by all druggists. Pamphlet free. 


RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, - PROVIDENCE, R. 1. 
tae Beware of Imitatzons. 
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EDWIN C. BURT & CO.’ 


Fine Shoes and Slippers 


For Ladies and Children 


Are the best goods made and the cheapest 
to buy and use, 
| Fit Perfectly, Easy on the Feet, — in Style, 
Cost no more than any other Fine Shoes. 





o 





PURIFIES 








The Council of War. Price $20.00. | CAUTION,.—Genuine have the full name of} (0) 


c 

“ : R 
Lincoln, Grant and Secretary Stanton are looking at a Map of EDWIN C, BURT stamped on LINING and } 
the Campaign. . ' , ' 

a ‘ SOLE of each Shoe, and are Warranted. | 

These Groups are packed, without extra charge, to go with In 
safety to any part ofthe world. Ifintended for Wedding Presents, For sale by leading retail shoe dealers in nearly every city ‘ 
they will be forwarded promptly as directed. An Illustrated | throughout the United States and Canada. cir 


Catalogue ofall the Groups, with prices varying from $10 to $25 a. 
and pedestals (in mahogany and ebony finish), can be had on ap- All Widths of Lasts, any style of Sole, Toe or Heel, 
plication, or willbe mailed by enclosing ten cents in an envelope, If you cannot get our make ot shoes from your dealer, send 
addressed to address for directions how to procure them. 


JOBINW ROGERS, 
Take the Elevator. 860 BROADWAY, cor. 17th St. New Yor. EXDWIN C. BURT & CO., New York, 


Waterman S| C PENCERIAN 
| OTEEL PENS 


Ideal Fountain Pen. ARE THE BEST 


No. 81. 
Round Point. 





| 





SF EX 











“It was my last purchase before 
going to Europe, and it was the 
most useful article I carried with 

| me. I still find it the most perfect 


No, 28, 
Quill Action. 


instrument of its kind.” 
—Cuauncey M. Depew, 
Pres’t N. Y.C.& H.R. RR. 
Se No. 3. 
Correspondence, 


No. 27. 
Strong & Durable. 
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S“ZSPENCE RIAN 
—> COMMERCIAL 
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See advertisement in previous numbers. 





You can have your choice of over 50 sizes and styles. 


It is warranted (unconditionally) and guaranteed to | No. 15. : i = 
. a | . rates —— = saat 
meet all the requirements, or the money will be refunded. | Fine Writing. 
= eRe : No. 5. 
School Use. 


Send for illustrated price-list, with testimonials. 





AGENTS WANTED. } 


Mention the AMERICAN MAGAZINE. 


sg) 
L. E. Waterman, Sole M f I, Sample Card er one of each oe above Pens 
sent for trial, postpaid, on receipt of 6 cts. in stamps, 

155 Broadway, New York. 


Brine. ial IVISON, BLAKEMAN & C0, 


Price of pocket: nickel, 15 cents: with leather cover | -~s + , 
30 cents. . ‘ . 753 and 755 Broadway, New York. 


i ae 


No. 1. 
Expert’s Pen. 
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A Skin of Beauty Is a Joy Forever. 
DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD'S 


ORIENTAL CREAM, OR MAGICAL BSEAUTIFIER, 










Es Removes Tan, Pimples, Freckles, 
B.ae. Moth-Patches, Rash and 
mS 2 GS Skin diseases, and every 
ki 38 blemish on beauty, and de- 
z Bee Sg ® fies detection. It has stood 
et: #7 the test of 37 years, and is 
t a Bs so harmless we taste it to 

eZ be sure the preparation is 


properly made. Accept no 
counterfeits of similar name. 
The distinguished Dr. L. A. 
Sayer said to a lady of the 
haut-ton (a patient): ‘‘ As 
you ladies will use them, 
I recommend ‘ Gouraua’s 
Cream’ as the least harm- 
Sul of all the skin prepara- 
tions.” One bottle will last 
six months, using it every | 
day. Also Poudre Subtile removes superfluous hair without in- | 
jury to the skin. 

FERD. T. HOPKINS, Manager, 48 Bond St., running through 
to Main Office, 37 Great Jones St., N. Y. | 

For sale by all Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers through- | 
out the U.S., Canadas and Europe. 4#a@7Beware of base imitations. 
$1,000 Reward for arrest and proof of anyone selling the same. 








OSGOODBY'S Meth ELF-INSTRUOTION. | " 
Manual, $1.50: ee oe 25; Copybooks, 30. | FAUT AN ct 
Special S H oO RTHA ND en” Mail, ARE COMMUNICATED TO THE MOUTH BY 


Instruction x Dollars. 


_Stenographic Miscellany, per year, $150, Send stamp for 
circulars, W. W. OSGOODSBY, Publisher, Rochester, N. Y. | 





nelle iad ere i pee yd hae the teeth wuirTeE, the gums Rosy 
EW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY Tartar frou the testh and previa: deeaye 
OF music Boston, Mass. - ee a BY DRUGGISTS, 


HE LARCEST snd BEST EQUIPPED inthe BI! CYCLES NEW 9p HAND. | 


—100 Instructors, 2186 Students last year. Thor- T 
aeh Tactrnctionin Vocal and kuvtcainéntal Must, © tao and All the best makes. ery low prices. 
Incloce stamp for list. 


Organ We, oWine Arts, Ontory yore — Ger- Ww 
man, and Italian Languages, English Branches, Gymnastics. heels bought, sol. e 

etc. "Tuition, $5 to $25; board and room with etbarn Heat and NEW YORE a YOCE o Sane 
Electric Light, $5.00 to $7.50 per week. Fall Term begins os ah 

Sept. 8, 1887. For Illustrated Calendar, with full information, sais 

















address E. TOURJEE, Dir., Franklin Sq., BOSTON, Mass. I NVALI D ROLLI NG CHAI R 
So . 
oid (Reclining.) 
= a > ‘ 
HOR THAN D byw: tony! GD. vec0 wre are 
BY MAIL or personally. those who are un- 


\ g a 
ITUATIONS PROCURED 4!! pupils when competent. POA) 4«sble to walk. The = 
TENOCRAPHER S Limished business | | WANE LARGEST FACTORY ff 
men without KLE) rod and BEST CHAIRS in 
charge for my services. Correspondence solicited. Mention shi Se =the world. Ser 
Send for circularsto W. G. CHAFFEE, Oswego, N. ¥. | Mention this paper. Circular to > 
1 Health Chair Co., New Haven, Conn.’ 


HE LEADING AGENTS for Advertising in Magazines 
are HERBERT BOOTH KING & BRO., 202 Broadway, New York. estimates. 














| $8. $10, $15. 
a one SIMPLE, 


NANNANS =. 


ee, RAPID 
= DURABLE. 


Does the work of a Machine 
costing ten times its price. 


TES WORLD TYP WwW Rite ste. 
GEO. BECKER & CO., 


Send for Circulars. 30 Great Jones St., New York. 
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THE TUXEDO SUIT 


FOR 


LADIES AND MISSES. 


worsted materials 
in patterns to match 
throughout. It is 
made in a varied 
assortment of colors 
and in sizes for 12 
years and upward. 


EDO 


From its texture it 
is especially adapt- 
ed for mountain and 
seashore wear, and 


This complete cos- 
tume, of original de- 
sign, novel, elegant, 
and graceful, —con- 
sisting of cap, blouse, 
skirt, and sash,—is 
knitted of the finest 


TUX 


From its texture it 























is especially adapt- 


ed for lawn tennis, 


yachting, rowing, all athletic and out- 
gymnasium. door sports. 








E 
D 
O 


Descriptive Circular Sent on Application. 
FOR SALE ONLY BY 


JAMES McCREERY & CO. 
Broadway & 11th Street, 


NEW YORK. 








& MUSTARD. 


SOLD ONLY IN FULL WEIGHT SEALED PACKAGES. 
Guaranteed absolutely pure, and warranted to excel 
all others in strength, richness, flavor and cleanliness, 





URKEE'S | 


SALAD DRESSING 


UNEQUALLED FOR 
EXCELLENCE: 


Withont a rival as a dressing for all Salads, and asa@ 

* sauce for Cold Meats, etc. Itis prapeese with extreme 

care; all its ingredients are of the purest and Lest; 
and will keep good for years. 


BEWARE OF ALL IMITATIONS. 








“Our American Homes, and How to Furnish Them.” 


FURNITURE 


mow. BORN Be & CO., 
Furniture Makers and Importers, 
61,63 &@ 65 W. 23d Street, New York. 


Largest Display of First-class Furniture in America. Best 
Values. Prices in plain figures. Ten Showrooms, and Suite of 
Furnished Specimen Rooms. Illustrated Handbook, ‘“* How to 
Furnish Our American Homes,” sent on application. 





W. L. DOUGLAS 
$3 SHOE. Yxzcf 


The only $3. SEAMLESS 
hoe in the world. 
Finest Calf, perfect fit, and 
warranted. Congress, Button 
and Lace, all styles toe. As ¢\ 
stylish and durable as _& 
those costing $5 or 3 
W. L. DOUGLAS 
2.50 SHOE excels 
the $3 Shoes adver- 
tised by other 
rms. 














stamped on bottom of each Shoe.] 

Boys all wear the W. L. DOUGLAS 82 SHOE. 

If your dealer does not keep them, send_your nameon 

postal to W. L. DOUGLAS, Brockton, Mass. 
by using the Automatic Pres- 


SAV E C A sure Regulating Burner, ma- 


nufactured by the American Gas-Saving Co., 23 Dey 
Street, New York. Saves its cost many timesa year. Givesa 
soft, brilliant white light. Prevents blowing, waste or smoke. 
Lasts a lifetime. Burns the exact quantity required under all 
pressures. Price $1.00. Send for sample. Agents wanted. 





BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSINC. 


The Original! Beware of Imitations !! 


| AWARDED HIGHEST PRIZE and 
| ONLY 


| 








1878. 


Exhibition. 


PARIS EXPOSITION, 


Highest Award New Orleans 





Siglar ol, 

iglar's Preparatory School, 
NEWBURGH, NEW YORK, 

Gives the best preparation for the best colleges, and for business. 

Sanitary condition and physical training equal to the best ; there 


has been no illness of any kind in the school during the past year. 
For circulars, etc., address 


HENRY W. SIGLAR, A. M., Yale, Principal. 


eeMEREONES DRESS STAYS. 


Finished in three styles. 





For sale everywhere. 
BEFORE YOU BUY A BICYCLE 
OR GUN send stamp to A. W. GUMP, 
Dayton, Ohio, for new and second-hand 
price list. REPAIRING AND NICKELING. 


Ai SECOND-HAND BICYLES, GUNS 
and REVOLVERS taken in EXCHANGE, 


Thread, Cloth and Satin-covered. 
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THE BOOK OF THE YEAR! 


REMARKS BY BILL NYE. 


(BDGAR W. NYE.) 











With Over One Hundred and Fifty Illustrations, 
By J. H. SMITH. 





a OF THIS BOOK THE AUTHOR SAYS: 
ce 
83. This book is not designed specially for any one class of people. It is for all. It is a universal reposi- 


tory of thought. Some of my best thoughts are contained in this book. Whenever I would think a thought 
that I thought had better remain unthought, I would omit it from this book. For that reason the book is 
not solarge as I had intended. When a man coldly and dispassionately goes at it to eradicate trom his 
work all that may not come up to his standard of merit, he can make a large volume shrink till it is no 
thicker than the bank-book of an outspoken clergyman. 

i This is the fourth book I have published in response to the clamorous appeals of the public. When- 
| ever the public got to clamoring too loud for a new book from me, and it got so noisy that I could not ignore 
it any more, I would issue another volume. The first was a red book, succeeded by a dark blue volume, 
after which I published a green book, all of which were kindly received by the American people, and 
under the present yielding system of international copyright, greedily snapped up by some of the tottering 
3% dynasties. 

But I had long hoped to publish a Jarger, better, and, if possible, a redder book than the first: one 

that would contain my better thonghts, thoughts that I had thought when I was feeling well: thoughts 
that I had emitted while my thinker was rearing up on its hind feet, if I may be allowed that term ; thoughts 
that sprang forth with a wild whoop and demanded recognition. 
NC This book is the result of that hope and that wish. It is my greatest and best book. It is the one 
| ® that will live for weeks after other books have passed away. Even to those who cannot read, it will come 
like a benison when there is no benison in the house. To the ignorant, the pictures will be pleasing. The 
wise will revel in its wisdom, and the housekeeper will find that with it she may easily emphasize a state- 
and ment or kill a cockroach. 

The range of subjects treated in this book is wonderful, even to me. It is a library of universal know]- 
edge, and the facts contained in it are different from any other facts now in use. I have carefully guarded 
all the way through, against using hackneyed and moth-eaten facts. As a result, I am able to come before 
the people with a set of new and attractive statements, so fresh and so crisp that an unkind word would 
wither them in a moment. 

I believe there is nothing more to add, except that I most heartily endorse the book. It has been care- 
fully read over by the proof-reader and myself, so we do not ask the public to do anything that we were not 
willing to do ourselves. 

9&1 cannot be responsible for the board of orphans whose parents read this book and leave their 
children in destitute circumstances. 

it 


ol, BILL NYE is the most popular humorist living. His writings are read by English-speaking people all 
over the world. His admirers are counted by the millions, and his book will have an enormous sale. The 
simple announcement of his name will prepare a welcome for the agent everywhere. 


yr “REMARKS BY BILL NYE”’ is handsomely and durably bound, printed on extra cream-tinted 
st year. paper, from beatiful type, and contains 504 closely-printed pages 
sipal Sold only by subscription, at the following prices : 
—— Extra Cloth, Gold and Black, Side and Back Stamps, = - $2.75 
YS “ce “cc “ce “ce “ “ee “ec ce “ Gold Edges, 3-50 
na . Extra Sheep, Library Style, : - z E - 4.00 
ene: Half Morocco, Gold Edges, : = P s 4.50 
a RELIABLE AGENTS WANTED = Address— 





| A. E. DAVIS & COMPANY, 
123 & 125 LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO, ILL, 
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D. ROCERS & CO., 


SoLe IMPORTERS 


Bicyc.Les, Sf 59 +anpems, 
TRICYCLES, SAFETIES. 
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THE CUNARD SAFETY. 


THE CUNARD TANDEMS STILL HOLD THE SWAY. 





Testimonial from the President of the League of American Wheelmen. 


SPRINGFIELD, O., January 11th, 1887. 
D. Rocers & Co. 

GENTLEMEN :—Respecting the ‘‘Cunard’’ Tandem, I have to say that it is, beyond all question, the dest 
tandem yet produced. Its compactness, ease of handling, light running, safety, and the ease with which it m ay be 
mounted or dismounted by either lady or gentleman, leave nothing to be desired. Its folding handling bar, and the 
fact that it can be quickly and readily taken through a common door, ‘are features which make the machine @ 
pleasure. Ihave owned other tandems, but this is ¢he only one that was worth house-room as a convertible machine. 
I find it a perfect machine, in perfect balance either as a ‘single or a tandem. I have sought carefully for some 
three years now for the best tandem, and have given the matter a great deal of thought and attention, and, if asked 
to-day, to suggest an improvement in the design and arrangement of the ‘*Cunard,’’ I would be free to say that 
as it ts, it is as nearly perfect as I believe this type of machine ever will be. 

(Signed) T. J. KIRPATRICK. 





SEND FOR CATALOGUE TO THE SOLE /MPORTERS, 
75 CLINTON AVENUE, 
NEWARK, N. J. 
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«‘A wandering minstrel round I stray It grows in favor day by day. 
To help the race as best I yon be Before it INDIGESTION flies, 
Through summer, winter, fall and spring, Beneath it CONSTIPATION dies ; 
Still ‘‘Naturg’s Remepy” I sing. While kindred ailments keep aloof 
No better agent can be found From systems rendered BILiovs proof, 
To keep the Constitution sound. Then well may people speak in praise 
It came to cure, it came to stay, Of TARRANT’S SELTZER all their days.” 





arrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient 
Approved and prescribed by leading physicians as the most efficient and 


agreeable Aperient. Is used with the best effects in Bilious and Febrile 
Disorders, Constipation, Sick Headache, Torpidity of the Liver 




















and Dyspepsia. —> 





MANUFACTURED BY 18 SOLD BY 


TARRANT & CO., REPUTABLE Davecists 
NEW YORK. Established 1834. EVERYWHERE. 
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MPERIAL -HAIR+ REGENERATOR instantly restores 
Gray Hair, Bleached Hair, or Gray Beards to natural “ 
color; leaves it clean, soft, and glossy, and no one dreams 
that you color it, Absolutely harmless, odorless, and lasting. " 
Baths do not affect it. Send sample of hair and designate its We 
natural color. : i 
No. 1, Black; Nor 32 Llane Ghestnut; PRICE, $1.60 or $3.00. ho 
No. 2, Dark Brown; No. 6, Gold Blonde; PAMPHLET FREE. 
No. 3, Medium Brown; No. 7, Ash Blonde. : : 
TRY OUR IMPERIAL HAIR WASH, 50 CENTS. Mention this Paper. 
IMPERIAL CHEMICAL CO., 54 West 23d Street, N. Y. N) 
BC 
OF THE 0 NS 
P 
° SEL ECT wi 
Silk Manufactures LAVOR 
: 
OF THE 
THE WEST: “Uncauaica’ Reremsth for ai: ‘ 


Thousands of gr old. Winning friends 

. | everywhere, DEALERS TREBLE SALES WITH THEM, 
United States. Laboratory (Home Dep't), Westfield, Mass, 
WEAVER ORCANS 


Are the Finest in Tone, Style, Finish and general 
make up of any goods made. “Guaranteed for 6 years. 
@ Send for Catalogue, testimonials and terms, free, to 
Weaver Organ and Piano Co., 

Factory, York, Pa. 









Oo—— 


Published under the Auspices of the Silk Associa- | epi ane 


ff tine We Make and Sell Pure Ink. 


2. 0 WILL START any enterprising man or woman in 2 
most profitable business in the manufacture and sale 

of ink for writing and stamping. Agents wanted in every city | 
and town in the country, and exclusive control of desired dis- 

tricts given, The colors furnished are Black, Violet, Red, 

By WILLIAM CC. WYCKOFF, Green, and are warranted to make a pure ink which will ‘ 

not corrode. Sample of any one color, with circular containing 

full information as to process of manufacture, sent on receipt of 

25 cents. Circular, without sample, free on applic ation. Address, 


WALPOLE DYE & CHEMICAL WORKS, 
44 Oliver Street, Boston, Mass. 


—— 0--—— 


446 Broome Street, New York 








O 











PRICE $2.00. 8vo, CLOTH. | M US f B 0 4 E Ss 


gAFETY CHEC,. 


JacoTs ° ARE THE ONLY ONES 


and Bunions with Kirt Corn. Enough | TH $ 
to kill 50 corns for 10 cents. No Pain. No 

your Cutting. No Danger. Inclose stamp to | THAT Cc A ts BE GUAHA i one er 
W. C. BRIGGS, | 


858 Broapway, New 


York Ciry. | the) np tor IAC T& SON 
ele SACG] 

FOR ADDRESSING MAIL MATTER & NEWSPAPERS. dichal sek 37 MAIDEN LANE, N.Y. 
35 FOR oe ng we Fe ie ; Aged tp eer No 

Type x cape al Bomoyany ft For a KA How to reduce it. Full diet. Ele 
Pb L q gant treatment. 
circular, address CLimax MaiLinG Macuine Co., 41 Ann St., N.Y. FAT. By the “Doctor.” Send 2c. stamp for manual. 
THEO. Wine, Plainfield, Conn, _ 


PRINTING ps N BS. ‘The Great Secret of the Canary Breeders of the Hartz. 


will restore the song of cage 
HE American Macazine is printed with CHAS. ENEU Bird Manna birds and preserve hen 
JOHNSON & CO.’S INKS. Tenth and Lombard Streets, health. 15c. 0 a mail. Sold by Druggists. Directions Free. 


Philadelphia, and 47 Rose Street, opp. Duane Street, New York. IRD FOOD CO., 400 N. 3d St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ESTABLISHED APRIL 21, 1869. 
THECOALTRADE JOURNAL THE ONLY NEWSPAPER IN THE UNITED STATES 
ENTIRELY DEVOTED TO THE INTERESTS OF 
WEEKLY—ON WEDNESDAY. THE CoAL TRADE. $8.00 A YEar. 


No. {1{f BROADWAY, NEW YORK. F. E. SAWARD, Editor and Proprietor. 
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Best flavoring Extracts, Spices 


a 
j 
and Seasoning Herbs and 
quitable Comfort ° Liquid Rennet. ' 
MORTGAGE COMPANY. 17 NORTH ELEVENTH ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Capital Subscribed, = = = = $2,000,000 25 SKEINS, assorted colors, 
Paid in (Cash), = = = = = 1,000,000 EM BROI DERY SILK _ quality, 200; sos oe. 
. Good quality 4oc per oz ubber Name or Jnitial Stamp, 

DEBENTURES rer complete, 6s¢, SMITH & PRATT, Middletown, Conn.” 


Bearing 6 per cent., running ten years, and based exclusively upon | 
Western Farm Mortgages, held in trust by the American Loan 
and Trust Company of New York for the benefit of the bond- 
holders. Their por By time to run, and rate of interest make 


















them the most desirable investment now offered. Also © Cer : KA 
fakes Five Gallons of a delicio sparkli 
Guaranteed Farm Mortgages. Makeo Five Gallons Strang cious, sparkling 
5 fies the blood, Its purity.and delicacy commend it 
OFFICES: toall. Sold by druggists and storekeepers everywhere. 
NEW YORK, 208 Broadway. PHILADA., 112 So. 4th Street. 
BOSTON, 23 Court Street. KANSAS CITY, 7th & Del. Sts. 





REM VE PERMANENTLY 
MAS R 0 root and branch, 

in 5 minutes, without pain, discoloration orinjury, 
with ‘Pilla Solvene.” Sealed particulars 6 cents, 


C U R fe FOR THE D E A F s WILCOX SPECIFIC CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Peck’s Patent Improved Cushioned Ear Drums | - — os 


PERFECTLY RESTORE THE HEARING, 

and perf the work of the Natural Drum. Always in position, using “‘Anti-Cor. 
but invielb AT FOLKS bitin bier: 
15 1bs. a month. Cause no sickness ; Contain no 


but invisible to others and comfortable to wear. All con- 
Pee and Never Fail, Particulars (sealed) 4 cents. 


versation and even whispers heard distinctly. We refer to those 
WILCOX SPECIFIC CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


using them. Send for illustrated book with testimonials, free. 


Address, F. HISCOX, 853 Broadway, New York. 


Mention this Magazine. 


as WILBUR’S 


































lass, 
i = . . : 

CoO A desirable possession for wives and mothers ? 
> Then remember that Willcox & Gibbs Auto- 
al =T 4 matic Sewing Machine is the only one that 

gy <> ce etn tines can be used without serious risk to health, 
e tines owadere hocol m . 
Requires no boiling. Invaluable for Dyspeptics Willcox & Gibbs S. M, Co., 658 Broadway, N. Y, 
a and Children. ¢2#” Buy of your dealer, or send {Q stampa 
n k for trialcan. H.O.WILBUR & SONS, Philadelohia. 

+ _— rit \ c —— an 
an in a oe) 2] 1 (( ae eo 
nd sale Dialogues, Tableaux, Speakers, for School, Club, | hy) Pol 1\ lI A 0) New Yor 
ry city PLAYS and Parlor. Best out. Catalogue free. cor Elm. St, “ae 
ed dis- T. S. DENISON, Chicago. "x4 POUR SPECHITY: FINE. InusrRateS CaTatosués, 
aoe, Engravers of the Illustrations in this Book. 
nh Wi 
taining , 

-eipt of CENTS pays for 30 beautiful card samples, all different, 
5 elegant designs. | 





You can always PHOTOGRAPH with the 
Prepared Plates, Chemicals, Apparatus and Instructions, $8. 
Circular for stamp, W. Howarp, 495 Park av., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





idress, 3ig Pay. ae se 
aeagt J. S. GASKELL, Richmond Centre, Ashtabula Co., O,. MORPHINE HABIT EASILY 
RKS, sia CURED — A NEW METHOD. 
| —Dr. J. C. HOFFMAN, 
Summer or winter—indoors or out— ARTEX CAMERA g JEFFERSON, WISCONSIN, 
$3.50. | 





| Nees AUTOMATIC SHADING PEN, 














UD Revolvers, 
Rifl Two Colors at a Single Stroke. 
a | Sample Writing free. Set of 3 sizes, by mail, $1.00. 
@unWorks, Pittsburgh, | 
eee, All the Latest Styles, at Very Lowest Prices. All warranted. | 
tment. Send stamp for Illustrated Catalogue. Address Great Westerr | Fo back numbers of any Magazine or Review, address 
= Gun Works, Pittsburg, Pa. AMERICAN MAGAZINE EXCHANGE, Schoharie, N.Y. 
Fcaie IT IS A LUXURY to travel by the palatial and finely equipped steamers of the Citizens’ Line, which pl 
g : P y equipp ply 
‘shes up and down the Hudson River every evening except Saturday. No more comfortable and pleasant mode of 
ia, Pa. reaching Saratoga, Lake George, the Adirondacks, and other popular Northern summer watering-places is at the 
: disposal of the public. The steamers of this favorite line reach Troy early in the morning in ample time to connect 
ATES with all trains north, east or west, and baggage is transferred free from steamboat to railroad depot, without any 


annoyance or inconvenience to the traveller. Commodious state-rooms are provided, and can be engaged in 
advance by addressing Mr. G. M. Lewis, Passenger Agent, at Pier 44, North River, New York, or through any of 
Ore the principal railroad and ticket offices. 
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A OLHAR ComMPriuHZzZiIion. 


- CAMPBELL’S 


SAFE ARSENIC COMPLEXION WAFERS 


LADY ON EIGHTY- They Strengthen the Larynx and Vocal Chords of Singers. derful blood _ purifying 
FOURTH STREET Warers, have all dis. 
WRITES: “Not only appeared, and my skin is 
have they (Dr. Camp- assuming a clear and 
BELL’s ARSENIC Com- healthy appearance once 
PLEXION WAFERS) great- more. I can never ex- 
ly improved my com- press to you how thank- 
plexion, but to -my ful Iam that I gave Dr. 
inexpr essible delight CAMPBELL’s WAFERS a 


they enabled me to add 
two whole notes to the 
register of my voice in 
singing. What will the 
Warers not do? Please 
send me three more 
boxes.” 

TWO LADY MEM- 
BERS OE THE GER- 
MAN OPERA COM- 
PANY in this city write: 
**We have used with 
most satisfactory results 
the Arsenic Complexion 
Wafers prepared by Dr. 
James P. Campbell, and 
with pleasure certify we 
have found them to be as 
represented, and im- 
measurably superior in 
inducing a clear com- 
plexion to any external 
application we have ever 
used. 

Fraulein 
Fraulein 
German Opies Co.” 








A LEAVENWORTH 
(KAN.) LADY sends a 
massive “Black Hulls” 
gold ring to the proprie- 
tor of them and writes : 

“Your Dr. Camp- 
bell’s Arsenic Wafers I 
verily believe have saved 
my life, for, alas! I had 
become a victim to the 
‘morphine habit,’ con- 
tracted in the endeavor 
to relieve the agonizing 
pains of neuralgia. Your 
Wafers, I am _ thankful 
to say, proved to be the very means needed to snatch me from an 
untimely grave. 

“ Be pleased to accept as a slight token of heartfelt gratitude 
the accompanying ring, the gold of which was dug by my dear 
father in the Black Hills. You will find the name ‘Black Hills’ 
engraved on the inside. I may never see you, but I shall always 
think of you with the kindliest feelings. Gratefully yours, 


ss ———. 
AS A BLOOD PURIFIER! READ. 

A DOWAGIAC (MICH.) LADY WRITES: “ Nothing would 
induce me to dispense with your Dr. Campbell’s Arsenic Wafers. 
I am another person in health and strength since using them. A 
few years ago I had a cancerous tumor cut from my left breast. 
Some time after another formed in the right. My physician said 
that also would have to yield to the knife. I said I would never 
submit to-such tortures unless to save my life. I consulted other 
noted physicians elsewhere. Some advised an immediate opera- 
tion, others would give me something to drive it away, but 
nothing did any good whatever, while the lump was rapidly 
increasing in size, and I never knew what it was to be free from 
pain. At the time: I commenced taking your Dr, Campbell’s 
Wafers my face, neck and shoulders were a mass of festers, and 
a hard purple jump on the shoulder blade pained me terribly. 
The festers and lump, by the use of your Dr, CAmMPBELL’s won- 





JAMES P. CAMPBELL, 


At 55 YEARs oF 


Read his personal experience in the internal use of Arsenic, in the 
May and Fune numbers of 





trial. My druggist here 
has now a supply, and I 
am very glad, tor I never 
will be without them.” 

(Original letter to be 
seen at Dr. CAMPBELL’s 
office, 146 WwW est 16th St., 
New Yo 


A COOPERSTOWN 
OTSEGO CO., N. Y. 
GENTLEMAN writes: 
“ Enc losed find $2 for 
two large b oxes of your 
Dr.CAMPBELL’s ARSENIC 
Com: LEXION WAFERS. 
‘The first two did me 
so much good in purging 
my blood of impurities, 
and making my complex- 
ion better and clearer, 
that I order the above 
again, They are a grand 
discovery for both man 
and womankind.” 





PARKER HOUSE, 
BOSTON, (MASS. 
LADY WRITES: “I 
have called for your 
WarFers at least in a 


dozen drug stores here, 
but cannot find them, 
Please send me a box. I 
am much pleased with 
them.” 





M.D. 
. e A BENNINGTON 


AGE. STREET (BOSTON 
LADY WRITES, April 

on 23: ‘*My mother and 
THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE. myself have used one 
dozen boxes of your Dr. 

CamrpBELt’s ARSENIC WAFERS. They have been of great 


benefit to us both. Please send six more boxes.” 





SCHOOL OF MINES, COLUMBIA COLLEGE (NEW 
YORK CITY) GENTLEMAN WRITES, March 2: ‘The 
first box of your ARSENIC ComPLEXION Warers did ‘lots of 


good.’ Please send another box.” 





SOUTH 22p ST. (PHILADELPHIA) LADY WRITES: “I 
am very much pleased with your ARSENIC COMPLEXION WAFERS. 
Please send me two more boxes. Why do not our city druggists 
keep them ?” 


SPRINGFIELD (MASS.) LADY WRITES: “I have been 
suffering from a sore on my face, near the left eye, and feared it 
was of a cancerous nature. Seeing your ARSENIC WAFERs ad- 
vertised as a ‘blood purifier,’ I have ‘taken three boxes, and my 
face is entirely healed ! skin is filling up, and complexion clear 
Please send six boxes.” 


FROM THE WIFE OF AN EMINENT NEW JERSEY 
PHYSICIAN: ‘Dr. CampBe.i’s ARSENIC WAFERS agree with 
my stomach perfectly. Please send me another box.” 











50 cents and $1 per 


A graduate of S 
in the city of New York for the past 30 years. 


Sent by mail to any address. 
CAMPBELL, M. D., 46% WEST 16th ST., NEW YOR 
yracuse Medical College, 1854, duly registered in z County Clerk’s Office, N. Y. City, and a practising physician 


geomples, 25 cents Silver. Prepared only by JAS. P. 


SOLD BY ALL LIVE DRUGGISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 
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COMFORTING THOUGHTS 


SPOKEN BY THE LATE 


REV. HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


CHOICE EXTRACTS FROM HIS 


SERMONS, ADDRESSES AND PRAYERS. 


COMPILED BY 
MISS IRENE OVINGTON. 


147 Pages. Price 7S Cents, Fost-paid. Beautifully Bound. 


STOCK ALMOST EXHAUSTED. 


LAST SERMONS teur: REV, HENRY WARD BEECHER, 


We have on hand a few hundred copies of the BROOKLYN MAGAZINE, each containing 
four of Mr. BrEcuEr’s best sermons, preached during the last year of his life. 


Mailed free to any address upon receipt of 15¢. per copy or $1.50 per dozen. 


Tue Brooxiyn Macazine contains the only authorized reports published which present the sermons 
as delivered by me from the pulpit of Plymouth Church. Each sermon is taken by Prof. T. J. Eilin- 


wood, who for more than twenty-five years has reported my sermons. 


HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


BROOKLYN, 4fri/ 1, 1886. 


KX. 'F.. SiS .& See, 


130 & 132 Pearl St., New York. 





ADDRESS, 


P. S.—We will mail to any address a first-class Photograph, by Rockwood, of the late 
REV. HENRY WARD BEECHER, imperial size, with his /ac-smile Autograph, upon receipt 


of 50 cents, or three for a dollar. 
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50 ior the Best $55 Sewing Machine 
The “ DEMOREST ” 


— Eras No Eaual! 


$19 4 PAYS for one ‘‘ DEMOREST” SEWING MACHINE. with three drawers, drop-leaf and cover, five hemmers, a 
Jo quilter, tucker, ruffler, braider, binder, one dozen needles, six bobbins, an oil can, two screw-drivers, and an instruc. 
tion book giving such full directions that any lady can run the machine without other help. /oney refunded if the machine is not as 
represented in every particular. Three machines on one order, $18.50 each. Send money by New York draft or Post Office order, 
Will ship C. O. D. when amount of express or freight accompanies the order. Our world-wide reputation of over forty years’ standing 
assures you that you run #o risk in sending money to us. 











~ DEMOREST 


Warranted for Five Years. 








SSS SALW aL. 


The ‘‘Demorest” is perfect in every particular. Money refunded if not as represented. The ‘‘Demorest” is a high-arm 
machine—size under the arm 84x53 inches, The shuttle is absolutely se//-threading. The needle is self-setting. No springs to get 
outof order. All bearings are of hardened steel. All parts are interchangeable and adjustable, so when any part wears out, after 
years of use, anew part can be put in its place. We a/ways keep parts to supply as needed, We give a guarantee with each machine 
to refund the money, less the freight, if not as represented. If you buy any Sex first-class machine the agent makes $35.00. Pay 
$19.50 for the “ DEmorgst” and you save the agent’s large profit and get a Sewing Machine that will please you better. Don’t let 
dealers talk you out of this. Remember our reputation and our guarantee. 


2 


DEMOREST FASHION AND SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 


1% East Fourteenth Street, New York. 
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The Font Water Trw Get“ the Point 








é = | 
a = | 
° 3 
ab 2 i | SKIN-SUCCESS. 
42 2 | 
= ?£— SKIN-SUCCESS SOAP. 
~ £3: 
2 a. Ss o 3 a ; 
Eu eo SAS SKIN-SUCCESS SOAP Purifies, Heals, Beautifies. 
Oh eg x 2 3 By Special re- 
a Ss = o quest of Physi- S IN & SCAL 
» mo + oa co cians, and with ) 
2 m4 « ra < their unqualifie 
a 35° approval, SkINn- 
27309 Fs = 3. Success Soap 
& Ss 5 93 has been pre- 
=> © “ €3 pared of the pur- 
es > os est ingredients. 
a oz Is carefully med- 
$s 4S icated and deli- 
se o cately perfumed. 
aa » Stimulates the 
2 Fs skin to healthy 
No. 1 represents a high-necked garment. No, 2 a_low- os 


necked one, which admits of being high in the back and low 
front. No.3 is to illustrate our mode of adjusting the “ Flynt 
Hose Support”’ each side of the hip, also the most correct way 


fiesit. Unequall- 
ed for all toilet 





to apply the waist-bands for the drawers, under and outside urposes. . 

settionarh and dress skirt. No. 4 shows the Flynt Extension _ Evidence : : mi 
and Nursing Waist, appreciated by mothers. No. 5 the ree = Drtok SALT 
Misses’ Waist with Hose Supports attached. No. 6 how to ie “e Y i DUC 
dress very little people. No. 7 illustrates how the y o68 4 Fa, t.D.D. RHEUM 
threads of the fabric cross at right angles in the back, petalg A Boab ht 


Jersey City, N. J.; Judge Hyer, Rahway, N. J.; F. 
A, Marcy, Hartford, Conn., and many others are 
A full assortment can at all times be found ready made witnesses for eet 
of the best materials, which are invariably shrumk before Sold by all Druggists. Skrn-Success, 75 Cents, 
cut, that are warranted to fit as well as ordered work, varying Sxin-Success Soap, 25 Cents. 
in pace from Fs to 3:00 each. PREPARED BY 
t Our ** Manual,” containing 46 pages of reading matter, a 
relating to the subject of Hygienic Modes of Under-dressing, THE PALMER CHEMICAL (0, New York 


mailed free to any physician or lady. ssinlinant 


Mrs. O. P. FLYNT, 319 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. THE COOD NEWS 


LARYNGEAL DROPS. wile TO LADIES. 


Greatest offer. Now's your time 
Coughs, Croup, Hoarseness,Whooping-Cough. 


to get orders for our celebrated 
PREPARED AND SOLD BY 


insuring in every waist THE MOST SUCCESSFUL SHOULDER- 
BRACE EVER CONSTRUCTED, 





















Teas, Coffees and Bakin 
C Powder, and secure a beautifu 
1OMPANY Gold _ Band or Moss Rose China 
Tea Set, Dinner Set, Gold Band 
Moss Rose Toilet Set, Watch, Brass Lamp, Castor, or 
Webster's Dictionary. For particulars address 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
P. O, Box 289, 31 and 33 Vesey St., New York. 


P. J. HOYT, Homeopathic Pharmacy, | — ng Mo 2 Rt se AC A 
63 FouRTH St., BROOKLYN, ec D. Made with Boiling Water. 


JOSEPH CILLOTTS Tee o 
wugeree| | (Ot 4 


_ aes | | RN 
CROSBY'S VITALIZED PHOSPHITES. 


For 15 years it has been a Standard remedy with all Physicians who treat Nervous or Mental disorders. 


IT IS A CURE FOR NERVOUS DERANGEMENTS AND 
DEBILITY IN OLD OR YOUNG. 


IT SHOULD BE USED AS A SPECIAL BRAIN FOOD. 


“*To build up worn-out nerves, to banish sleeplessness, neuralgia and sick headache. I have not had a severe headache since I 
began its use; it was my great trouble before.’”—Dr. Gwynn. q 

“To amplify bodily and mental power to the present generation, and prove the survival of the fittest to the next.”—BisMARCK. 

‘‘To strengthen nervous power. It is the only medical relief I have ever known for an overworked brain.” —GLapDsToNE, 

‘To make life a pleasure not a daily suffering. I really urge you to put it to the test.”—Miss Emity FarrHFut. 

‘Everyone speaks well of Vitalized Phosphites.”— Christian at Work, 


For Sale by Druggists, or sent by mail, $1.00. F., CROSBY CO., 56 West 25th St., N. ¥. 
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YOU? 


Do you feel dull, languid, Jow-spirited, lifeless, and | 
indescribably miserable, both physically and men- 
tally; experience a sense of fullness or bloating 
after eating, or of “goneness,” or emptiness of 
stomach in the morning, tongue coated, bitter or 
bad taste in mouth, irregular appetite, dizziness, 
frequent headaches, blurred eyesight, “ floating 
specks” before the eyes, nervous prostration or 
exhaustion, irritability of temper, hot flushes, al- 
ternating with chilly sensations, sharp, biting, tran- 
sient pains here and there, cold feet, drowsiness 
after meals, wakefulness, or disturbed and unre- 
freshing sleep, constant, indescribable feeling of 
dread, or of impending calamity ? 

If you have all, or any considerable number of 
these symptoms, you are suffering from _that most 
common of American maladies—Bilious Dyspepsia, 
or Torpid Liver, associated with Dyspepsia, or In- 
digestion. The more complicated your disease has 
become, the greater the number and diversity of 
symptoms. No matter what stage it has reached, 

r. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery will 
subdue it, if taken according to directions for a 
reasonable length of time. If not cured complica- 
tions multiply, and mee ~ et of the Lungs, 
Skin Diseases, Heart Disease, Rheumatism, Kidney 
Disease, or other grave maladies are quite liable to 
set in, and, sooner or later, induce a fatal termi- 
nation. 

Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery 
acts powerfully upon the Liver, and through that 
great blood purifying organ, cleanses the system of 
all blood-taints and impurities, from whatever cause 
arising. It is equally efficacious in acting upon the 
Kidneys, and other excretory organs, cleansing, 
strengthening, and healing their diseases. As an 
appetizing, restorative tonic, it promotes digestion, 





——__..., 


strength. In malarial districts, this wonderful 
medicine has gained great celebrity .a curing 
Fever and Ague, Chills and Fever, Dumb Ague, 
and kindred diseases. 

Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery 


CURES ALL HUMORS, 


from a common Blotch, or Eruption, to the worst 
Scrofula. Salt-rheum, “ Fever-sores,’”’ Scaly or 
Rough Skin, in short, all diseases caused by bad 
blood, are conquered by this a purifying, 
and invigorating medicine. reat Eating Ulcers 
rapidly heal under its benign influence. Especially 
has it manifested its potency in curing Tetter, Ec- 
zema, Erysipelas, Boils, Carbuncles, Sore Eyes, 
Scrofulous Sores and Swellings, Hip Joint Disease, 
“White Swellings,’”’ Goitre, or Thick Neck, and En- 
larged Glands. Send ten cents in stamps for a large 
Treatise, with colored plates, on Skin Diseases, or 
og amount for a Treatise on Scrofulous Af- 
ections, 


CONSUMPTION, 


which is Scrofula of the Lungs, is arrested and 
cured by this remedy, if taken in the earlier stages 
of the disease. From its marvelous power over this 
terribly fatal disease, when first offering this now 
world-famed remedy tothe public, Dr. Pierce thought 
seriously of calling it his “CONSUMPTION CURE,” 
but abandoned that name as too restrictive fora 
medicine which, from its wonderful combination of 
tonic, or strengthening, alterative, or blood-cleans- 
ing anti-bilious, pectoral, and nutritive properties, 
is uncqualed, not only as a remedy for Consump- 
tion, but for all Chronic Diseases of the 


LIVER, BLOOD, AND LUNGS. 


For Weak Lungs, “gpd of Blood, Shortness of 
Breath, Chronic Nasal Catarrh, Bronchitis, Asthma, 
Severe Coughs, and kindred affections, it is an effi- 
cient remedy. Sold by Druggists, at $1.00, or Six 
Bottles for $5.00. 

=" Send ten cents in stamps for Dr. Pierce’s book 
on Consumption. Address, 


World’s Dispensary Medical Association, 


No. 663 Main Street, 
BUFFALO, N. ¥. 

















| 


and nutrition, thereby building up both flesh and 
lies eae 


. oe 5 0 is offered by 


the manufacturers of Dr. Sage’s 
Catarrh Remedy, for a case of 
Chronic Nasal Catarrh, which they 
cannot cure. 


SYMPTOMS OF CATARRH.—Dull, heavy 
headache, obstruction of the nasal passages, dis- 
charges falling from the head into the throat, some- 
times profuse, watery, and acrid, at others, thick, 
tenacious, mucous, purulent, bloody and putrid; 
the eyes are weak, watery and inflamed; there is 
ringing in the ears, deafness, hacking or coughing 
to clear the throat, expectoration of offensive 
matter, together with scabs from ulcers; the voice 
is changed and has a nasal twang; the breath is 
offensive; smell and taste are impaired; there is a 
sensation of dizziness, with mental depression, a 
hacking cough, and general debility. nly a few 
of the above-named symptoms are likely to be 
present in any one case. Thousands of cases an- 
nually, without manifesting half of the above 
symptoms, result in consumption, and end in the 
grave. No disease is s0 common, more deceptive 
and dangerous, less understood, or more unsuc- 
cessfully treated by physicians. 

By its mild, soothing, and healing properties, Dr. 
Sage’s Catarrh Remedy cures the worst cases of 
Catarrh, “cold in the head,” CoryzZa, and | 
Catarrhal Headache. | 

Sold by druggists everywhere; 50 cents. ' 








| Purgative Pellets. 
| nation of the remedial power 


“ «_ THE ORIGINAL 
\GvceS LITTLE 


asant 
Neastvo LIVER 


@\\CtS PILLS. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. ALWAYS ASK 





oF 
PELLET 


| FOR DR. PIERCE’S PELLETS, OR LITTLE 
| SUGAR-COATED PILLS. 


Being entirely wegetable, they operate 
without disturbance to the system, diet, or occu- 
pation. Put up in glass vials, hermetically sealed. 
Always fresh and reliable. As a laxative, ale 
terative, or purgative, these little Pellets give 
the most perfect satisfaction. 


Sick Headache, 


bilious headache, dizzi- 
ness, constipation, bil-« 
ious attacks, and all de- 
rangements of the stomach and 
bowels, are promptly relieved 
and permanently cured by the 
use of Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant 





In expla- 


of these Pellets over so great a variety of diseases, 
it may truthfully be said that their action upon 
the system is universal, not a gland or tissue es- 
caping their sanative influence. Sold by drug- 
gists, for twenty-five cents a vial. 
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ALBANY PERFORATED WRAPPING PAPER CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Writing, Wrapping, Toilet, “Anti-Rust” and Medicated Papers. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE, ALBANY, N. Y. 
BRANCH OFFICES 
New York, 


Chicago, 
Boston, 





LONDON: 


British Patent Perfor- 
ated Paper Company, 


yo) 


Limited, Banner Street, 
St. Luke’s, £. 6. 


Ta 
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ANTI-RUST 
Wrapping 
Paper 


Bright 
Coods. 
PERFECT 


Protection 


AGAINST 


Injury {rom 
Dampuess. 


We submit a few extracts from the many letters we receive as to the value of our Medicated Paper. The 
originals may be seen at our office. 


MANILLA, 
WHITE, 





31 Somerset St., 
Boston, Mass. 
A. P. W. PaPER Co.: ty 
Gentlemen; Your pare PAPER, or that containing 
“Medicated Toilet Pa- chemicals incident to the ordinary 
r” is useful in the | process of manufacture, is a cause of 
reatment of Anal dis- emorrhoids. The “STANDARD” Brand 
eases, allaying to is not medicated, but is entirely free 
g from any deleterious substance. 
t 


ily applied, and atrial is On receipt of $3.00 we 


AND 
convincing of its merits. Deliver One Doz. 1000-8heet Rolls 


a F M, JouNsox, M.D. and Nickel Fixture, anywhere in th« 
July 1, 1885. United States accessible by Express, or 
fwo Rolls and Nickel Fixture for 

: $1.00. 


In Rolls, 
ALL SIZES 


AND 








4 ed AD) 


OUR MEDICATED PAPER 


For sufferers from Hemorrhoids has proved a most successful vehicle 


for emollient and astringent reme , affording a means of securing 
seS ji ent treatment, without which 
lest physicians fail to relieve. 
This pom, heavily charged with an ointment approved by the 
profession, offers a method of treatment free from theinconvenience 
and annoyance attending the use of other remedies. 1 i 
sease quickly yields to its influence. 
et, 10 cents. Eight Packets and Leather Pocket Case 
$1.00. Price per Koil of 1000 Sheets, 50 cents. Two 1000-Sheet Rolls 
and Nickel Fixture, $1.30. Delivered Free anywhere in the United 
States on receiptof price. (Mention American Magazine.) Address, 


J 


ET el 


The itching 


VERT? 





{ Avgany Perrorateo Wrapping Paper C ALBANY WN-Y 


WEIGHTS. | pzeea TIRANA 








New Haven, Feb. 1, 1886, 


It is a decided pleasure to find an advertised article possessing | 


real merit. I enclose $1 for a further supply, 
Boston, May 10, 1885. 
I have been a sufferer for years until relieved by your Medi- 
cated Paper, and would not be without it. 
Corpus Curist1, TEx., July 1, 1885. 
Your Medicated Paper has relieved me so much that I have 
much pleasure in recommending it. 
New York, April 5, 1886. 
From a Puysictan.—I am much pleased with your sample of 
Medicated Paper. Please send me eight packages and pocket 
case, for $1 enclosed. 
NewsurGu, May 17, 1886. 
My physician recommends your Medicated Paper, and I en- 
close $1 for eight packets with pocket case, 


: New York, April,,1885. 
Your Medicated Paper has been used with most gratifying re- 
sult. It isa splendid remedy and has my unqualified endorse- 
ment. Please send two 1,000-sheet rolls. 

_ Gen Farts, N.Y., April 24, 1886. 
I have never seen anything equal to your Medicated Paper and 
shall always keep a supply. 
F ‘ : Lisson, D. T., April 30, 1886. 
Your Medicated Paper is a bonanza in my family ; has relieved 
two cases of long standing. I enclose $1 for two rolls. 
: : Hupson, O., April 8, 1886. 
Your Medicated Paper is the best article I have seen, and the 
only real medicated paper 
Wayne, NEs., July 18, 1885. 
Tenclose draft for which send me Medicated Paper. I want 
your Jledicated, no other. 
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OMPLE} 


Sh. KEERS-THE-HANDS-IN- ‘BEAUTIFUL CONDITION - 
--O—— AND SORT-AS-‘VELVET-——©> 


The Best for the Complexion —A Baim for the Skin—Economical: it Wears 
to Thinness of a Wafer. 











CREAM Fon THE TEETH 


THE BLUE JAR AND WHITE SPOON. 


FFICERS of the Army and Navy, Chemists, Engineers, Physicians, Prominent 
Actors and Artists, Ministers of the Gospel, Railway Magnates, Judges, Sena- 
tors, Professors of Dental Colleges, Bankers and Merchants, notable Ladies, and 
refined people everywhere have been pleased not only with the snowy-white creamy 
Zonweiss, but the beautiful blue jar containing it, and its little white spoon for 
putting it on the brush. 
LONWEISS 1S MADE FROM NEW MATERIALS. 
THERE’S NOTHING LIKE IT IN THE WORLD. 


\ 
\ 


From Senator Coggeshall.—‘‘I take pleasure in recommending Zonweiss 
on account of its efficacy and purity.”’ 


From Mrs. Gen. Logan’s Dentist, Dr. E. 8. Carroll, Washington, D.C. 
—‘‘T have had Zonweiss analyzed. Jt is the most perfect dentifrice I have ever seen.’’ 


Zonweiss can be obtained of Druggists, or wil) be sent by MAIL on receipt of 35 cents, 
By JOHNSON & JOHNSON, Operative Chemists, 23 Cedar Street, N®Y. 

























GOLD MEDAL, et 1878, 
BAKER 


, Breaktast coe 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent @ 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 


COLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
BAKER’S 


DECKE R i\\ 


PIANOS. 


Incomparable in Tone, Action, 




















Design and Durability. 














Like all our 
pared with the 


consists of 


chocolates, is pre 











greatest care, and 
a superior quality ¢ 
cocoa and sugar, flavored vy 
pure vanilla bean. Served as a 
drink, or caten dry as confer 
tionery, it is aa 
and is highiy recom: 
tourists. 


33 Union Square, 


NEW YORK. 


ious article, 






nended 








Sold by tiroce rs everywhere, 


W, BAKER & (0., Dorchester , Mass, 











Are You Interested 


LIFE INSURANCE? 


If so, you will tind the Renewable 
of the 


Provident Savings 


Life Assurance Society 


OF NEW YORK, 
SHEPPARD HOMANS, President and Actuary, 


Term Policy 









ALMOST AS PALATABLE 


eles, AS MILK. 
ner The oil is so disguised that 
the most delicate stomach 
can take it without 
the slightest 
repugnance. 

Remarkable as a 
FLESH PRODUCER. 


es Persons gain rapidly 
while taking it. 








a °V 


to be the safest, the cheapest, and the fairest ol 
tainable. Avoids the unnecessarily high cost of 
level premiums and the uncertainty and insecurity 
of assessment insurance. 
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SCOTT'S EMULSION Sih aiceh Sunaina, itil ts wins ad lat 
Is acknowledged by numerous Fhysicians i the | fr tga lt K¢ ae — 
United States and many foreign nuntries to th vas for the year 1650 : 
FINEST and BEST preparat tion of its class. re y 
at age 33... only $96 4 
— FOR THE CURE ses. eee 6 99 60 
CONSUMPTION, sc ROFU LA, GENERAL 332 
DEBILITY, WASTING DISEASES OF = Se wate oan 6c 
SO cr een 35 60 









CHILDREN, and CHRONIC COUGBs. 








"MACA MON £20043g AB1O1EG O! 




















by all Droggists Scott & BOWXE, New York. ns- Send for Prospectus containing full information ss Z 
PIANOS “ Unequalled in TONE, TOUCH, WORK \ 
MANSHIP and DURABILITY. N 


WAREROOMS—112 Fifth Ave., New York; 
more Street, Baltimore; Washington Branch. 


204 and 206 Balti- 
S17 Market Space. 


KNAB 





PREES OF EXCHANGE PRINTING CO., 33 WATER STREET, N. Y, 
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